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FERRO SILICON 
Yailor Pe lf ade 


your specifications 


SOUTHERN FERRO ALLOYS FERRO 
SILICON CAN BE SUPPLIED IN: 





CRUSHED 





‘have justly dernedi'bur toda: ropOmNUN es bolng the suppl of 


Ferro Silicon Specialties. , 
PO W D) F R . Your inquiries on specialties of this nature . . . and on our regular 


48 to 200 mesh lines of Ferro Silicon . . . are solicited. 
Lump, Crushed and Powder available in 
50%, 65%, and 75% grades. 


Immediate Shipment (on Standard Grades) from Chattanooga, Birmingham, Chicago 


SOUTHERN FERRO 
ALLOYS COMPANY © 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE } 


BRIQUETTES 


with §XACTLY 1 Ib. and 2 Ibs. 
contained Silicon. 


y- 











ECONOMICAL 


Pre-Engineered 











TEXROPE V-BELT DRIVES 





This New Manual is tne 


most complete, most usable V-belt drive engineer- 


ing handbook ever compiled. 


It puts at your fingertips a// the information you 

need to solve any V-belt drive problem — quickly, 
correctly. It contains: 
Pre-Engineered Stock Drives from 1 to 150 hp, 
that solve 90% of all applications. Edge-indexed 
for quick reference—turn to the page, read off 
the one BEST drive for your needs. 





Texrope, Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 





Engineering Tables . . . drive selections . . . sheave 
dimensions . . . general information . . . conveni- 
ently arranged for easy use ia figuring any special 
drives not covered in Pre-Engineered drive tables. 

Only Allis-Chalmers, originator of the multiple 
V-belt drive, can offer you such a book. It’s the re- 
sult of 23 years of industrial V-belt drive experience, 
and the greatest engineering talent in the business! 


Copies have been mailed to many Texrope users. 
If you do not have a copy, write for Texbook 
No. 20P40. 


A 2336 





TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 


Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


cur 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types: — Size 
to suit every powe: 
transmission job, 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves, 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 


Exact variations in 
speed, stationery or 
motion control. 





CHANGERS 
Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 
of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F. 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C. 












A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
to Industry 


America Great 



















Shown here are some typical products made from Bethlehem’s 
rolled-and-forged circular blanks. Above, crane-track wheel and fly- 
wheel; right, bevel gear and turbine rotor. 


The man is talking about Bethle- 
hem circular forgings. Could be 
he’s you. In any event, he repre- 
sents the many designers and pro- 
duction men who know the ad- 
vantages of these sturdy money- 
saving products. 


‘For makers of finished gears, 
crane-track wheels, turbine rotors, 
sheaves, flywheels, tire molds, and 
numerous other circular items, 
Bethlehem’s forged-steel blanks 
are both practical and economical. 
They are not made by conventional 
forging and rolling, but by a proc- 
ess that combines these steps in 
one unique machine. It is a care- 
fully-worked-out method that im- 
parts homogeneity, excellent phys- 







ical properties, and fine surface 
characteristics to the blanks. 


Designers like Bethlehem cir- 
cular forgings because their high 
quality often makes possible thin- 
ner sections . . . savings in weight. 
And, because the blanks are 
rough-machined before they leave 
our plant, they’re welcomed by 
the production men. Bethlehem’s 
rough-machining, of course, saves 
a plant operation for the customer. 


We can supply these blanks in 
carbon or alloy steel, treated or 
untreated. Sizes range from ap- 
proximately 10 to 44 in. OD. 
More details—and there are many 
of interest—will be cheerfully fur- 
nished at your request. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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. for your products. 

To speed up your assembly lines, to accelerate your fast 
repetitive operations— use lightweight, powerful Ingersoll-Rand Air Tools... 
Drills... Grinders... Chipping Hammers... Impact Wrenches... Riveters 
.. Air Motors...Diggers... Air Hoists... Vibrators...Sanders... 
Pumps...Rammers...Screwdrivers, etc. 

Phone our nearest branch office for a demonstration. 









ROCK DRILLS — 


iol pRessons © TURBO BLOWERS 
“CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS + CONDENSERS Ti 
ean — OILAND GAS ENGINES 


i> 


ersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Where rubber lasted 14 times 
as,long as steel 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber: 


HAT rain of rocks formerly wore 
out half-inch steel plates every six 
months. 


Gravel plants separate their stones 
by size, for different uses—and the 
big ones really punish anything they 
hit. To make it worse, the steel plates, 
onto which the stones used to slide, 
are hard to get at, and replacement 
was a nuisance as well as a high cost. 

Someone had heard that B. F.Good- 
rich had a rubber called Armorite, 
specially compounded to stand this sort 
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of beating. The plate that catches the 
rocks shown in the picture was covered 
with this BFG rubber seven years ago. 


Since then 800,000 tons of gravel 
have been processed in this plant and 
there still is no sign of wear on this 
water-lubricated rubber. It has lasted 
14 times as long as steel a half inch 


thick. 


Developing special rubbers to meet 
special conditions like this is a regular 
occurrence at B.F.Goodrich. Don’t 
think of rubber as a single material. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers have de- 
veloped hundreds of rubbers to meet 
hundreds of special problems —to 
stand heat, acids, oils, sunlight, excep- 
tional wear, abrasion, tearing and many 
other conditions. Don’t decide that 
rubber cannot serve you or improve 
your product or process until you find 
out what B. F.Goodrich has developed. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial Products Dwision, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








the Scenes. 


Reunion in Print 


In our September 22 issue we ran 
a picture of Dr. James R. Boyd being 
sworn in as the new Chief of the 
Bureau of Mines. Over in England, 
one of our readers is D. R. Griffith, 
section chief accountant at the Pan- 
teg Works, Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins Ltd., Griffithstown, Pontypool. 
Mr. Griffiths of Griffithstown, like 
many another British steel man, is 
a careful reader of our pages, and he 
noted that picture. To him that 
brought back wartime memories, be- 
cause he was associated with Dr. 
Boyd as one of his executive officers in 
a branch of SHAEF. So Mr. Griffiths 
sat himself down and penned a note 
to us and one to Dr. Boyd, which has 
been sent on its way to Washington, 
and we hope the new chief will he 
pleased to hear from one of his ex- 
associates, and will recognize as thou- 
sands of men of metalworking have 
recognized, the importance of STEEL 
as a news-medium of the metalwork- 
ing industry. 


Mathematics of Mail 


In preparing this august column, 
one of our cardinal rules is to do 
things just about in the opposite 
direction from the editors, much to 
their chagrin. We constantly violate 
most of the rules of their style book, 
and on some occasions seem to have 
little reverence for the facts in the 
case, finding it more interesting that 
way. Facts, of course, are a fetish 
with upstairs boys, and you'll seldom 
find anything unprecise about the 
material they put in the west end 
of this book. And perhaps of all the 
assorted facts and laws of this world, 
those pertaining to mathematics have 
the least influence on us. So, it 
wasn’t too surprising the other day 
to find in our mailbox a note from 
one of our academic readers, the 
good Dr. Cotter of Alabama, casting 
aspersions upon our mathematical 
prowess. Cotter says that if we 
knew anything about mathematics 
(which we don’t) we'd know that 
our mailing list story of a couple of 
weeks back would have at least 15% 
correct names after 18 years, even 
if 10% of the list changed every 
year. Well, pehaps that’s true—but 
in actual mailing list practice, which 
we do know something about, the 
percentage would be somewhat higher 
than that simply because a large part 
of the 10% which changed last year 
changed again this year and will prob- 
ably change again next year—it’s 
those revolving boys which give our 
circulation department so many head- 


aches and also cause the sales de- 
partments of every business in these 
United States no end of trouble. 
We've checked with our department 
mathematician, and he says that Dr. 
Cotter is quite right, but even so, 
we will probably continue to print 
stuff here calculated to increase the 
incidence of migraine among mathe- 
maticians! 


‘Ere’s Yer Club, Sir 


Speaking of the British reminds us 
that if any of you are planning to go 
over there on business, there’s a 
new club waiting to welcome you. 
It’s known as the International Busi- 
ness Services, and it’s housed, accord- 
ing to their publicity release, in a 
comfortable house in Arlington St.. 
Piccadilly. There’s no membership 
fee—and all overseas businessmen are 
welcome. No longer need you ap- 
proach London in fear and trembling 
on account of maybe you might by 
chance get in the wrong place and 
be socially ostracized for life. And 
at virtually no cost to yourself you 
can wow the home folks by spin- 
ning tales about your club in Deah ol’ 
Lunnon! Not only that, but the place 
supplies reading rooms, a trade infor- 
mation bureau which will set up ap- 
pointments for you, translation serv- 
ices, secretaries, office space, con- 
ference rooms, etc., etc., which can 
all be had for a slight fee in case you 
might want to do a little business 
over there. 


Perusing the Periclase 


We will have to confess that we 
were completely stopped by the head- 
line on the Basic Refractories adver- 
tisement in our November 17 issue. 
Using an old format with new words, 
it said, “It isn’t the magnesia, it’s 
the periclase.” Well, we are fairly 
well acquainted with magnesia, both 
in the medicine cabinet form and also 
the form used in our industry, but 
periclase, well, that’s something else 
again. According to our new edition 
of Webster’s rock-pile companion, we 
learn that periclase is not to be found 
in the dictionary. So we are very 
happy that the creators of this ad- 
vertising had the forethought to men- 
tion down in their copy that periclase 
is really magnesia, but it is the 
crystalline form of magnesia—the 
form in which refractory qualities 
really sit up and show their stuff. 
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The superiorities that have won leadership for Sharon Stain- 
less are the result of precise control from ore to finished product. 
This gives a strip uniform in gauge and strength, that fabricates 


easily and has a permanent, brilliant lustre. ~~; 


Wherever utility and permanent beauty are required, specify 
Sharon Stainless Steel Strip with confidence. Furnished in coils 


: for long machine runs or in cut lengths, as desired. 





| | SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
_ Sharon, Peanrgluania 


ae —— 








PRODUCTS OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN; BRAINARD STEEL DIVISION, WARREN, OHIO; SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND FARRELL, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Hot and Cold Rolled Stainless Strip Steel — Alloy Strip Steel — High Carbon Strip Steel —Galvanite Special Coated Products — Cooperage Hoop — Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tubing — Seamless Stee! Tubing in Alloy and Carbon Grades for Mechanical, Pressure and Aircraft Applications — Electrical Steel Sheets—Hot Rolled Annealed and 
Deoxidized Sheets — Galvanized Sheets—Enameling Grade Steel — Welded Tubing — Galvanized and Fabricated Steel Strip — Steel Strapping, Tools and Accessories. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Ill, Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dayton, O.,, Detroit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., 
Los Angeles, Calif., San Francisco, Calif., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont. 
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THE NEW MONARCH 





Speed, accuracy and economy of metal-turning have been our determining factors in developing the 
design of the new Monarch Series 60 Lathes, first announced at the Machine Tool Show. They’re 
offered in two distinct series—toolmaker’s lathes and engine lathes—both built in 14”, 16”, 18” and 20” sizes. 

For modern metal-turning at its best—for peak production at a profit—check these “firsts” features, 


then ask us to give you complete details: 


% CONVENIENCE OF OPERATION— New, faster, 
fool-proof speed change, from simple, convenient auto- 


matic-locking head stock levers. 


% SILENCE OF OPERATION—Smooth-running helical 
gears give audible evidence of precision manufacture, 


for longer life and sustained accuracy. 


% SIMPLER, SAFER LUBRICATION—Filtered and 





metered force feed. Totally enclosed end gearing, 


spray-lubricated. 


% HIGHER SPINDLE SPEEDS—Greater horsepower for 


carbide tool use. 


% RIGID, RUGGED CONSTRUCTION—Greater weight. 
Hardened and ground steel parts throughout, including 
flame-hardened bed ways for both carriage and tailstock 


—and many other surfaces, at no extra cost. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO, 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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SERIES 60 LATHES 
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Will specifications alone 





give you the best spring? 





Sometimes, yes . . . but there are 
times when strict adherence to specifica= 
tions may present manufacturing diffi- 
culties to the springmaker whose cost may reach unnecessary proportions. 

Your spring specifications are thoroughly analyzed by Wallace Barnes 
engineers — not only for suitability of material, dimensional and load 
tolerances — but also for the best method of production. If there are 
advantages to be gained by a change in design or material and still give 
required results, you are advised. 

This is just one of many safeguards your order receives when it bears 


the destination “‘‘Wallace Barnes.”’ 


Lhbeace Barnes SPRINGS 


SMALL STAMPINGS * WIRE FORMS * HAIRSPRINGS °* COLD ROLLED SPRING STEEL 





WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 








BRISTOL, CONN 





DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED SPRING CORP. 
AND IN CANADA, THE WALLACE BARNES CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


: STEEL 












Production gaging with External 
Comparator No. 951 and Am- 
plifier No. 950. 


e 


NEW! Leczumeie 


@ EXTERNAL @ INTERNAL units, which permits accurate set- 

ting for the entire scale with only 

re ; one gage block or master. These 

— gaging on a miass- are only two of many advantages. 
production scale is now both 

practical and economical for any 


gd pneu 9h Alla mele Equipment. Write for details 
Brown & Sharpe Electronic Meas- Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 


uring Equipment applies elec- : 
tronic super-sensitivity to meas- idence 1, K. 1A. 


urement, and_ electronically 

amplifies the results for instant, We wige buying - ; 
menmeate ieee 06 & lige <tr through the Distributor Compérstor Attacmnent No. $82, Abr- 
brated dial. It enables accurate plifier No. 950 and Signal Light At- 
gaging to .00001”, as fast as tachment No. 958 (optional). 
test-pieces can be handled. 





Get the full story of this ver- 
satile new Electronic Measuring 










An outstanding advantage of 
this new Electronic Measuring 
Equipment is the separate am- 
plifier unit, which isolates heat- 
producing elements and prevents 
temperature drift in gaging units. 
Another unique feature is the true 
linear response of the gaging 


4 Gage Head Cartridge No. 953 
is shown mounted in special 
fixture for linear gaging, 








BROWN & SHARPE |S 


Precision Threading 
with LANDMACO 


Landis Threading Machines are used extensively in automotive 
Accuracy is of prime importance in these operations. 





plants. 


Threads must meet the most rigid requirements and must conform 
exactly to specifications. Besides accuracy, other features include 
—economy, ease of operation, high productivity, resultant low cost. 


Write for Bulletin H-75 





The Landmaco Threading Machine thread- 
ing spiral hypoid drive pinions. These 


mMAacH le com PANY pinions must be precisely made for per- 
fect assembly as, once assembled, they 

WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. are never expected to require attention. 
THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 


STEEL 
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“HE/LL NEVER GET AWAY WITH IT-THAT‘S 
THE SECOND TIME HE‘S STOPPED TO REST’ 





Collect and Shipp Your Sons How! 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE SALE OR PURCHASE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS & COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office Branch Offices 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. Boston, Mass.—Statler Bldg. e Cleveland, O.-220! Terminal Tower @ Hous- 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA ton, Texas—Cotton Exchange Bldg. @ Lebanon, Pa.—Luria Bldg. @ Chicago, Ill. 
Yards -100 W. Monroe St. @ Reading, Pa.—Luria Bldg. e New York, N. Y.-Wool- 


LEBANON. PA. @ READING, PA e PITTSBURGH, PA. worth Bldg. @ Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oliver Bldg. © Detroit, Mich.—201! Book Bidg. 
MODENA, PA. © DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. Pueblo, Colo.-P. O. Box #1596 © St. Louis, Mo.-2/10 Railway Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO Bldg. @ Birmingham, Ala.—Empire Bldg. e Buffalo, N. Y.-Genesee Bidg. 


IND STBEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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greater, safer gripping power 


Phantom view above shows the improved geared scroll design 
and other features which make the new Warner & Swasey 
chuck so superior for heavy duty, whether operated manually 
or by a Warner & Swasey power chuck wrench. Alloy steel 
scroll! operates on a large bronze bearing*. Gear teeth of scroll 
and pinions are generated for greater accuracy and longer 
wear. Replaceable bronze bushings* support each pinion. 


(*Except 8” and 10” sizes which are 
not used with Power Chuck Wrench.) 






For full information on this 
new chuck line and the many 
other new developments in- 
troduced by Warner & 
Swasey, see your Warner & 
Swasey field representative 
or write Warner & Swasey, 
Cleveland. 


You can machine tt better, faster, 


for less... wth a Warner & Swasey 





Sizes 8” to 24” adapt- 
able to all models of 
lathes having Type A-1 
American Standard 
Flange Spindle Nose. 





Choice of Serrated Type 
or Tongue and Groove 
Type American Stand- 
ard Top Jaws. 






WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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stands up where other metals fail 


WHEREVER METAL is subjected to continuous 
wear, intermittent stresses or repeated flex- 
ings you're likely to find Phosphor Bronze. 
These important copper-tin alloys are a group 
of fine-grained metals—strong, tough and cor- 
rosion-resistant, yet readily workable. 

In bushings, gears and bearings it doggedly 
resists abrasion. In switches, springs. dia- 
phragms and electrical contacts it retains its 
high elasticity under conditions where many 
other alloys would fail. 

The American Brass Company offers Ana- 


conda Phosphor Bronze in ten standard com- 










TESTED TO DESTRUCTION —so that Anaconda Al. 
loys will have a longer service life. This Phosphor 
Bronze fatigue specimen withstood approximate- 
ly 50,000,000 cycles of reversed stress at a deflec- 
tion corresponding to an initial stress of 25,000 


lb. per sq. in. before failure. 








PHOSPHOR BRONZE 





positions (including a free-cutting alloy ) with 
tin contents ranging from 1.25% to 10.5%. 


In the right form and temper, each does a 


_particular job better than any of the others. 


Tell us what you make and how it’s used. 
We'll do our best to help you select the cor- 
rect Phosphor Bronze Alloy in the most serv- 


iceable temper and the most economical form. 


47263 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD.., 
New Toronto, Ont. 














SHEETS, PLATES, STRIPS, WIRE, RODS 
BARS, SEAMLESS TUBES AND SPECIAL SHAPES 
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TENSILE STRENGTH 

ELASTIC LIMIT 

RESISTANCE TO FATIGUE 
RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
RESISTANCE TO WEAR 
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No. 6 Operating Skill Required 








at LE 


ENGINEERING 


YODER ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 
eel SLITTING MACHINERY 


MANUFACTURING 
36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP « COILING « SLITTING « FORMING * EMBOSSING © CURVING + WELDING + CUTTING-OFF 


14 STEEL 








ONE OF A SERIES OF STORIES ABOUT ALLOYING METALS. . 






. WHERE THEY COME FROM AND HOW THEY ARE USED 











THE STORY OF COT TIMBIUM 


Al Why, 


yp? ea | 





IN HONOR OF AMERICA 


In 1801 the British chemist, Hatchett, 

discovered a new element and named 
it columbium, in honor of Columbia 
(America) whence came the mineral 
specimen he examined. For years this 
element seemed only an impurity in 
tantalum, but recently it has gained an 
important place in metallurgy. 


TAKES PUNISHMENT & 


Columbium is essential for improving 

the creep strength of the super alloys 
for high-temperature applications such 
as blades and moving parts of gas 
turbines and jet propulsion engines. 
Columbium also reduces air hardening 
in the straight chromium steels, assur- 
ing ductility on cooling. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
New York 17, N. Y. 


30 East 42nd Street UCC 


ELECTROMET Ferro-Alloys and Metals are sold by Electro Metal- 
lurgical Sales Corporation, and Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario. 
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NATIVE CONVEYOR BELT ff 


From West Africa and other far-off 

lands come the ores of columbium, 
one of the scarcer metals. Here, native 
labor digs and carries the ore by hand 
to a modern washing plant which sepa- 
rates the ore from the gangue. From the 
concentrates, Electromet makes ferro- 
columbium. 





° ‘D = = = a! i 
AID TO FABRICATORS 





In chrome-nickel stainless steel 

equipment, welded without annealing, 
such as large tanks for the chemical, 
oil, and food industries, columbium pre- 
serves corrosion resistance. For high- 
temperature jobs, such as aircraft mani- 
folds, columbium-bearing chrome-nickel 
steel is required. 











HEAT DOESN'T HURT 


Columbium preserves corrosion 

resistance of austenitic chrome-nickel 
steel when heated to a high temperature. 
It is unnecessary to anneal welded 
equipment made of these steels. Fabrica- 
tors may utilize forgings and castings 
of a size that could not be properly 
annealed by commercial methods. 


Electromet Has Pioneered 


...in the development and use of 
columbium and is the sole com- 
mercial producer of ferrocolumbium. 
If you seek new uses for your stain- 
less or other alloy steels, or are faced 
with problems in their manufacture 
or fabrication, let our research staff 
work with you. Write to Electromet’s 
Technical Service Department for 
the booklet ‘“‘Electromet Products 
and Service.” It will tell you more 
about columbium and other alloys 
and of our special service to metal 
producers and fabricators. 


lectromet 


TRADE-MARK 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
































Where wage rates conform to industry-wide 
standards, and raw material costs tend to be 
equal for everybody, there is only one place 
to save, and that’s TIME. 

Let a faster automatic machine, with im- 


proved tooling, turn out more parts per hour, 


Here is one example... 


Forged brass valve body, requiring 9 
separate operations, completely fin- 
ished in 13 seconds machine time, 276 
pieces per hour, on 6” Acme-Gridley 
8 spindle Chucking Automatic—an 


important kind of production record. 






ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
Maintain accuracy atthe highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 


Answer to the question... 
“WHERE CAN WE CUT COST?” 


THE NATIONAL 





and you have something that soon shows up 


on the cost sheet. 





Acme-Gridley 4, 6 and 8 spindle Chucking 
Automatics are taking care of this respon- 
sibility in many plants producing identical 
precision parts in quantities. 

Would you like to see examples of cost- 
saving time-saving—on the same kind of 
parts you turn out? We are ready to show 
you instances, and tell you how to achieve 


similar results. 


ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET - 





CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 











WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


company J WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Modern Time-keeping 
for Modern Industry 


IBM Attendance Time Recorder 


Accurate, legible time records that provide 
the correct facts for the payroll are increas- 
ingly important to both employers and 
employees. 

With an IBM Attendance Time Recorder 
and Job Cost Recorder, each employee 
automatically records, quickly, easily, and 
accurately, his own attendance time and the 


time spent on each operation or job. 


















IBM Job Cost Recorder 


Attendance Time Recorders and Job Cost 
Recorders may be operated individually or 
by a Master Time Control that synchro- 
nizes all timing equipment throughout an 
entire plant. IBM Electric Time Systems 
coordinate all Indicating Clocks, Attend- 
ance Time Recorders, Job Cost Recorders, 
bells, horns, buzzers, and sirens. Available 


for direct or alternating current operation. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Proof Machines « Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 
and Service Bureau Facilities » Electric Typewriters 








International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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When SCOVILL becomes your 


METAL-PARTner, YOUR HIGH- 
EST STANDARDS FOR CHROME- 
PLATED PARTS CAN BE MET 


COV 


NON-FERROUS 


CHECK WITH SCOVILL 


After machining, the top surface of this sink 
drain flange for a garbage disposal unit is highly 
polished and chrome plated. Adherence of the 
plate over a long service life is a prime requisite. 
Originally made as a sand casting, the inherent 
porosity of the casting plus tool wear in machin- 
ing operations resulted in a surface unsuitable 
for good plating. Brass pressure die castings 
were also tried and rejected because of porosity. 
The solution was this SCOVILL forging, which 
has dense grain structure, relatively thin 
sections, easy machinability, and complete 
absence of porosity. Plating troubles were 
minimized and the required plate adherence 
obtained. 


| Maybe your non-ferrous metal parts 
would benefit by a change in design 
or method of production . . . Seovill’s 
long experience in forging will prove 
of real value to you as it has to others. 
It costs nothing to find out about the 
advantages of making Scovill your 
METAL PARTner. Just fill in the 
attached coupon and mail to: Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury 


91, Conn. Export Department: 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 











Please send me information about your metal-working facilities. | ¢¢ gy, LL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1 am interested in non-ferrous forgings for the applications 


checked: Forgings Division 

(Aircraft D)Fire Extinguishers 20 Mill Street 

(JAutomobiles (Household Appliances Waterbury 91, Connecticut 

(Band Instruments (Cindustrial Instruments tos eT 

[L)Blow Torches () Plumbing Goods 

(Cameras () Pumps 1 SSE ESE SAI I ORIEN Ce RR Fe Ee vee EE re 
(JCommunication Equipment (Valves 


()Compressed Gas Cylinders (C) Welding Equipment 
Company .......scscrrscossersssssssscerecssoreneereesseneneerssssenessessnanconsnensrsenssescerseensneee 


Other applications................ iS stheniel Sudliiladh loins dshaescceasesitplaibciceeehudaiiies : 
pallid diiicichlesicip tip nahiaiees taste AMIENS... cusv-svqubnisehoritigrstihieiiaessabssesaieaidiaceeseppcencrosanipsscodensiosanpesiqnesnencete 
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THIN WALL gusuines 


Thin wall bearings, which includes a thickness 
range of 142" to 764" are growing in popularity 
every day. And rightly so. Engineers and designers 
appreciate the many distinct advantages such as 
compactness, extra strength and resistance to 
pounding plus the comparatively low cost. Excel- 
lent delivery is now available on these three types... 


Rolled Bronze 


Available in two alloys... Johnson No. 40—copper 
90; tin .5; zinc 9.5 and Johnson No. 44—copper 88; 
tin 4; zinc 4. Either of these two alloys will provide 
excellent bearing characteristics and are low in 
cost, particularly on long runs. Any type oil groove, 
slot or oil hole can be secured and the bearings 
can be graphited or ball indented for grease. 


Steel and abbitt 


A distinct favorite with builders of internal com- 
bustion engines. The famous Johnson Slip-in Bear- 
ings are steel and babbitt, now used on so many 
popular makes of automobiles. The babbittis perma- 
nently bonded to the steel thus assuring long life, 
smooth operation with a low coefficient of friction. 





























A new and unusual bearing material that com- 
bines the excellent bearing characteristics of a 
high grade bronze alloy with the strength of steel. 
Its use permits you to increase speeds and loads 
. . . to gain longer bearing life with smooth oper- 
ation ... plus greater resistance to shock and wear. 


Pre-cast Bearing Bronze-on-Steel was developed 
primarily for sleeve bearings but it also fills many 
other important applications in industry. It is ideal 
for stampings, washers, guide strips and other 
flat pieces. For such purpose we can supply it, 
Write today for com- promptly, in coils with a maximum width of 5!” 
plete, technical data and a range of thickness from 142" to %g2”. 4 





on all types of Sleeve 


Bearings. It's FREE! Call in your local Johnson Bronze representative. 


Permit him to show you how you can use Thin 
Wall Bearings to your advantage. 


JOHNSON @™® BRONZE 


SLEEVE BEARING REARIN HEADQUARTERS 
550 S$. MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Johnson No. 130A Hi-Speed 


Features counterbalanced door 
opening upwards. Four-burner unit 
for steels requiring 1400° to 2350°F. 
Six-burner unit delivers 1800° to 
2400°F. Firebox 7%x13x16%. Com- 
plete with Carbofrax Hearth, G. E. 
Motor and Johnson Blower. 


4-Burner $29500 6-Burner $32599 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. 





Industrial gas burners and appliances for 


every purpose. Write for your copy. 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa- e 
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New complete Johnson Catalog describes 
JOHNSON Furnaces for pot hardening, 
melting, annealing and heat treating. 
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Johnson No. 70 Hi-Speed Bench Furnace 


Reaches 2250°F. 
Designed primarily for high speed steels 


in just 30 minutes. 


it is equally efficient for hardening 
ANY steel punches, dies, cutting tools 
and small metal parts. Firebox 5x7%x9. 
Complete with Carbofrax Hearth, 
G. E. Motor and Johnson 

. wa +, See 


Blower . 







Name 





Johnson No. 120 Hi-Speed 


Compact, powerful and remark- 
ably economical to 
Reaches 1500°F. 
livers 2300°F. in 30 minutes. Easily 
regulated. Firebox 5x7%x13%. 
Complete with Carbofrax Hearth, 
G. E. Motor and 

Johnson Blower . . $145.50 


operate. 


in 5 minutes! De- 


FACTORY 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
573 E Avenue N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send me Free New Complete Johnson Catalog. 
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Established 1901 
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PF” 


Class AWS-ASTM 
£6012 


Perhaps you can’t avoid poor fit-up work. 
But you can end the production delay and 
trouble by using “PF”. 


“PF” provides faster welds because the 
weld metal “sets up fast’’— solidifies more 
rapidly — high heat does not change this 
characteristic. As a result, you have less 
bead crown, less finishing. “PF” is also an 
ideal electrode for vertical or overhead 
work. Use “PF”, the electrode that “sets up 


faster’ —it will save you time and money. 
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Our representative can help you material- 
ly with poor fit-up problems — call him 
or write us. 
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Whatever your Electrode 
needs... call on P&H 


P&H is one of America’s largest users, 
as well as makers, of arc welding 
equipment. This assures you top-per- 
forming, cost-cutting electrodes in all 
classes. Below are only a few types 
of the complete P&H line. Ask for 
Bulletin R7-5 giving full line and 


specifications. 


akelae| 


Surfacing | 


s All Types 
Stainless 
All 
Types 









WELDING ELECTRODES 
4411 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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WELDING Ac WELDING PRODUCTION 
POSITIONERS WELDERS CONTROL SYSTEMS 





ELECTRIC 
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‘WELDERS HOISTS 
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»eee- because the fins are 
integral with the tube itself! 





Time and time again Wolverine Trufin has been exposed to extremely 
high heat. It has withstood sudden temperature changes in heat | 
exchangers. It has operated efficiently under all kinds of vibration. | 


In every case it has ‘taken it like a champ’’— ready for more. | 


Designers, engineers, production men who know it, specify it. They 
recognize the economy its use represents in the “extra performance” 
it delivers — all because the fins are a part of the tube itself. Heat 


transfer is quick and sure. Trufin is unaffected by vibration. 


If you don’t know about Trufin, better ask us to send you some 


charts and other technical information. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CALUMET & HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 










1411 CENTRAL AVENUE e¢ DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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National New High Speed 
Precision Nut TAPPER 


Precision, Class III or IV. 


Most productive by 50%—no 
delay between nuts—no 
backing out. 


Threads square with face. 


Sorter presents nuts “bottom 
_ face” against pusher. 


Longest tap life—floating tap. 
Automatic safety shut-off. 
Fan-cooled lubricant. 

Nuts free from chips. 

Tools or taps quickly changed. 
Easily adjusted. 

Simple—few moving parts. 
Effective. 


Full range of sizes. 





TIFFIN, OHIO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


MODERN FORGING MACHINES~MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 


New York Detroit Chicago 
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NIAGARA 





NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL 


4 The modern appearance of these 


Niagara Presses is significant of 
the talent and experience respon- 
sible for their functional design. 
Motor, flywheel, clutch and all 
gears are enclosed within the 
frame. They are widely used 


aataelereanleleianislelttiena 
£ ) 


WORKS, 


The advanced design of. Niagara é 


Underdrive Shears makes possible 
accuracy plus high output per 
hour. Strong, rigid bed, crosshead 
and housings eliminate the neces- 
Sig mCOomeclileritclibarcejlttieletca ili 
clearance for each thickness of 
sheets. No exposed rotating shafts, 
eccentrics or belts. Write for 


bulletins. 


BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 
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The infinite variety of jobs produced by General Ma- 
chine Works quickly proves the worth of a lathe. In the 
illustrations (top right) a shaft is being turned; (top left) 
a steel forging (SAE-6145-Rockwell ""C" 40/45) is being 


machined; (bottom) a bronze bushing is being machined 






















to a tolerance of .00I". 


Significantly, Lodge & Shipley Lathes, used on job shop 
work by this firm, set impressive records .. . "output 
increased over 100%, ... time saved ... 50%." This 
satisfied owner states .. . "If any more lathes are pur- 
chased, they will be Lodge & Shipley .. . and our ma- 
chinists . . . want L & S tools." 


There are more good reasons so many noted manufac- 
turers prefer Lodge & Shipley Lathes... your nearby rep- 
resentative will be glad to show you other interesting pro- 
duction and cost studies. Write for Condensed Catalog. 
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P 9 COMPANY 


S408 CUO NAT aia, * 2 RAO 
MACHINE TOOL DIVISION + 3055 COLERAIN SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION ¢ 800 EVANS ST, 
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Last Lon 


THAN ANY OTHER 


—That’s because alloy steels respond uniformly 
to heat treatment and produce hard working 
surfaces in countless types of machinery—sur- 
faces that wear longer than any other material. 
—That’s because alloy steels are stronger than 
other materials—provide needed strength even 
when used in thinner, weight-reducing sections. 
—That’s because alloy steels are tough—able to 
withstand severe strain, shock, vibration and 
sudden reversal of stress. 

—That’s because alloy steels resist fatigue — 
insure safety. 








Cutter teeth on fy ae mining 
machinery like this last longer 
today because they're made of 
alloy steel, 


ong 


—That’s because alloy steels maintain their 
strength under wide temperature extremes. 


Because of these qualities, alloy steels continue 
to do their job long after other materials have 
worn out or failed in service. 


Let Republic—world’s leading producer of alloy 
steels—tell you more about their advantages. 
Write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division ¢ Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


eG US Pal OFF 








Alloy Steels 





ALLOY STEELS 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stai 
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Based on the new U. S. Government 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 
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with a new yardstick to help 
measure the Metalworking Market 


5 help you with your advertising and sales planning, STEEL has just com- 
pleted an industry-wide market study based on the government’s new system 
of Standard Industrial Classification. Ask the man from STEEL to show you 
“A NEW YARDSTICK TO MEASURE THE METALWORKING MARKET.” 


Why This New Standard Industrial 


Classification System? 

It has been issued by the government in order to 
standardize all industrial statistics, and to make 
marketing information from all sources uniform and 
comparable. Eventually, most market information 
will be made available on this basis. 


Can STEEL Give You Up-To-Date 


Market Data on Metalworking Now? 
Always the leader with latest metalworking devel- 
opments, STEEL is ready now to give you the most 
complete and up-to-date market information. It was 
gathered through a penetrating census of over 
30,000 metalworking plants. 


When Will the Government Issue 
Census Statistics on This New Basis? 
The next Census of Manufactures will be based on 
this Standard Industrial Classification but will not 
be available for nearly a year. 


What Can STEEL Tell You About 


Your Metalworking Market? 

More than ever before. STEEL'’s “New Yardstick” 
will help you determine your sales potential in 
metalworking’s 55 billion dollar market. It goes 
deeper into your market—with a finer breakdown 
than ever before. It will help you measure your 
sales possibilities in many ways: by products made 
—by operations performed—by size of plant and 
geographical location. 


Ask the man from STEEL to show you''A New Yardstick to Measure the Metalworking Market.” 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 


PENTON BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 
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Sandvik Cold-Rolled, High Carbon Steels’ 
Superior Physical Properties Start with The Ore 


The iron ore that ultimately becomes Sandvik steel is 
among the purest obtainable, containing only insignifi- 
cant amounts of sulphur and phosphorous. 


This ore is crushed and concentrated, then sintered to 
further purify it. Then it is smelted in small furnaces, 
using phosphorous-free charcoal obtained from coni- 
ferous forests. 


The high grade pig iron thus produced is combined 
with equally pure scrap and the steel is refined in acid 
open-hearth furnaces. The small size of these furnaces 
facilitates more accurate control. 


Sandvik’s skill born of many years of steel-making expe- 
rience performs the many subsequent operations needed 
to fit it for exacting, special uses. 


If you have an application that calls for above ordinary 
quality in cold-rolled high carbon or alloyed strip steel, 
‘phone or write Sandvik. Available unannealed, an- 
nealed or hardened and tempered. Complete informa- 
tion and stock lists will be sent to you promptly 
on request. $S-21 


SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


WAREHOUSES: New York and Cleveland 


BLAST FURNACE PIG 





CHARCOAL 





a ore 





SOME SANDVIK SPECIALTY STRIP STEELS 


Band Saw Steels * Clock and Watch Spring Steels 
Compressor Valve Steel » Conveyor Belting « Doctor 
Blade Steel + Feeler Gauge Steel « Knife Steels — 
Art, Surgical, Textile, etc. * Magnetic Sound Record- 
ing Tape + Piston Ring Segment and Expander 
Steels * Razor Blade Steel « Reed Steel « Shim Steel 
Sinker Steel + Spring Steels + Textile Steels + Vibra- 
tor Reed Stee! * Wood Band Saw Steel. 


i ee ee nner | 





111 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.Y., WAtkins 9-7180 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.,'FRAnklin 1745 
1736 Columbus Rd., Cleveland 13, Ohio, CHerry 2303 
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You'll 

Get Practical 

Milling Methods 

Like These with.. 

SUNDSTRAND 

“Engineered — 
Production’ 


7 





wammz Basically, there are two approaches to solving 
milling production problems, (1) obtaining standard 
machines, then trying to process parts over these ma- 
chines as economically as possible, (2) designing the 
most profitable processing method, then obtaining ma- 
chines to suit this method — standard or semi-standard 
machines, if possible, or entirely special machines, if 
necessary. 

This latter method is Sundstrand “Engineered Produc- 
tion”... the most practical approach to economical 
milling. The following is a brief resume of the complete 
engineering and manufacturing service available from 
Sundstrand to meet all or any of your production mill- 
ing requirements in small and medium size work. 
These actual examples are presented to reveal one of 
each of the methods used in solving milling production 
problems. One of these methods may be the solution 
to your present problem. 


MILLING 204 PISTONS PER HOUR WITH STAND- 
ARD RIGIDMIL This Sundstrand No. 00 standard 
Hydraulic Rigidmil is tooled to mill the expansion 
control slot in automotive pistons. It has a single 
horizontal spindle with speeds from 85 to 3600 rpm. 
The table is 74%” x 25” and has 8” of travel with a range 
of feeds from 4 to 37 inches per minute. The table is 
provided with work holding fixtures and a standard 
two-way automatic cycle. Consequently the operator 
loads in one fixture while work is being performed 
in the other. Loading time is free making it possible 
to mill 204 pistons every hour. 





STANDARD RIGIDMIL WITH SPECIAL HEAD 
MILLING INTERNAL SLOTS SIMULTANEOUSLY 
Opposite slots inside of these gear shafts are milled 
on this standard Sundstrand Rigidmil provided with 
a special head. Quills have power movement endwise 
to bring cutters in and out of cutting position. The 
spindle head is provided with vertical power movement 
in combination with table movement to provide a rect- 
angular cycle operating in a vertical plane. A special 
2 spindle head replaces standard head so that 2 parts 
can be milled sumultaneously. 





—E 
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MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 


2540 Eleventh St. + Rockford, Ill., U.S.A. 





RIGIDMILS ¢ AUTOM, 
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SPECIAL THREE HEAD RIGIDMIL MILLS, ROUGH 
AND FINISH BORES SIMULTANEOUSLY This four 
station special Rigidmil machines magnet frames in 
the following sequence: rough boring at station 1, 
face milling at station 2, finish boring at station 3, 
and loading and unloading at station 4. 


This machine replaces a conventional multiple tool 
lathe and, in addition, includes a milling operation. 


The machine cycle consists of rapid approach, feed, 
dwell and rapid return automatically. The cycle is 
timed and interlocked with the 90° indexing fixture 
which presents the work in exact relation to the tools. 
No relocation or repositioning of the part is required. 
Various models of magnet frames are accommodated 
on this one special Sundstrand Rigidmil. 


FREE ADDITIONAL DATA: Write for more 
proof of the successful application of Sund- 
strand “Engineered” milling production. This 
new “40 page book contains over 35 actual 
problem solutions together with interesting 
tooling diagrams. Write for your copy today. 
Ask for bulletin No. 766. 














MOST OPERATIONS 
LEAST INVESTMENT 


The new Balco Furnaces provide clean, scale-free 
hardening, gas carburizing, and carbon restora- 
tion of plain and alloy steels. This is accomplished 
by the accurate control of the carbon potential 
of the atmosphere. 


The Balco Furnace is a “*Standard-Rated, Gas- 
Fired, Atmosphere Furnace of the muffle type 
with an integral RX atmosphere generator, and is 
available in three types—two for clean hardening 
and one for gas carburizing. Of the former, one 
type has a temperature range from 2000° to 
2400° F, the other from 1400° to 1850° F. The r ieibenevadia. Wee 
range of the gas carburizing furnace is from AL TTS 
1400° to 1850° F. 
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The Balco Furnaces make available to the small uAMe 
u ' 





° ° MUFFLE 
furnace user a multiple-purpose unit for clean . acai) 
PLEP HOLE 


hardening, gas carburizing, carbon restoration, HEARTH 2 OY 
YMG. P—FLEXIOLE 
and other carbon controlled heat treatments. One COMME TIFS 
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heat treating plant has successfully processed 67 






































different grades of tool steel. 
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Write for full details and performance figures. 


** Every ‘Surface’ Standard Furnace is rated so that 
you can tell in advance the exact production, fuel 
consumption, and all other operating data. This is 
an exclusive feature that no other furnaces have. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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INSTALLING 
A-B COMBINATION 
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THREE UNITS REPLACED BY ONE COMBINATION STARTER 


Saves Space—Reduces Cost—Makes Neater and Safer Installation 


BULLETIN 712 @ Compactness... that is a requirement of modern machine 
COMBINATION STARTER tool design 


For example: The old way (see above) called for three 
separate units ...(1) disconnect switch... (2) motor starter 
. .. and (3) push button station. 


The new way (see above) calls for ONE unit... an Allen- 
Bradley Combination Starter, with push button, magnetic 
switch, and disconnect unit in ONE neat cabinet. 


This compact construction saves space ... reduces cost... 
makes a neater and safer installation. For full information 
send for Bulletin 712-713 describing A-B Combination Start- 
ers in various types of enclosures. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1316 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 






ALLEN-BRADLEY 
Cover cannot be opened un- Disconnect unit and switch are 


less disconnect lever is “OFF.” mounted on one back plate. C re) | B | N A T | re) N S ‘ A R T E R 









































The Starter that introduced a New Era 
in Automatic Motor Controls 


i") 
" 


When Allen-Bradley engineers combined the straight-line 
motion of a solenoid plunger with the high arc-disruptive 
action of confined, silver alloy contacts, a new era in auto- 
matic motor controls was born. 


en mene 
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The Solenoid Principle 


The solenoid principle permitted a switch design of un- Allen-Bradley Solenoid Contactors 
matched simplicity .. . a starter so devoid of trouble-breed- Never Clean, Dres 
ing parts, like pins, pivots, bearings, etc., that the Allen-Brad- 
ley solenoid starter was recognized everywhere as “‘trouble- 
free.” 


The Contactor Design 


The contactor design, utilizing double break contacts of 
Allen-Bradley patented silver alloy, did away with the old, 
complex arrangements of lever arms, hinges, flexible jump- 
ers, and rolling-type contacts. 


For the first time in all control history, the feature of NO 
CONTACT MAINTENANCE was made available to control 
users. 


Today, every Allen-Bradley 
solenoid starter carries the instruc- 
tion—"NEVER CLEAN, FILE, OR 
DRESS THE CONTACTS.” Why? 
Because the silver oxides which may 
form on the contact surfaces are 
good conductors. To file the con- 
tacts would only waste valuable 
contact life. 








. ‘a Sectional View of A-B 
Double break, moving You can install Allen-Bradley Solenoid Switch with- 


-ontact ted in- . . ‘ 
ee Bulletin 709 Solenoid Starters... seat int aaa 
sulating crossbar, 

and forget them. 


A __ Only ONE Moving Part 
DEPENDABLE, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


late fale . . . Precision High-Speed Switching 
| ms for Automatic Sequence Controls 
i: 
4. 








Freedom from complicated linkages, pivots, and hinges 
makes the simple Allen-Bradley solenoid switch ideal for 
controlling machine tools. Allen-Bradley switches open 
and close with split-second accuracy ...not once or twice 
.- + but continuously. Such precision is now accepted as 
“standard” by many machinery builders who depend upon 
Allen-Bradley controls for high-speed, sequence operation 
of their machine tools. 

Let us send you Bulletin 709. 

Allen-Bradley Co., 1316 So. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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 ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR CONTROL 














A leading manufacturer of metal kitchen 
cabinets has found, in 3M Backstand Belts 
and 3M Contact Wheels, a way to cut grind- 
ing and finishing time in half. Corner welds 
and seams are given a smoother, cleaner 
finish in a fraction of the time—and at a 
fraction of the cost—required by other 
methods. In hundreds of other plants this 
high speed grinding and finishing method, 
developed and pioneered by 3M, is 
setting new standards for fin- 
ishing speed, finishing quality 
and finishing economy. For 


complete information on the 


Made in U.S.A. by 
Minnesota Mininc 2 Mec. Co. 
THE OM company 


Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
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GRINDING TIME 


REDUCED 49% 


3M Method of Grinding and Finishing, see 
your distributor of 3M Abrasive Products 
or mail the coupon below for our new 


“Step Up Production” Booklet. 


3M 


BACKSTAND BELTS 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


Backstand Method of Grinding and Finishing. 


Name 


 catanaetenentetentetentententeetenterstestententententetantententententenr 


$1247 


Please send us a copy of your new booklet describing the 3M 





Firm 





Address 
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...$0 when it’s Basic Chemicals 
for American Industry 


call on GENERAL CHEMICAL First / 


At every point of the compass . . . wherever Industry is centered ... 
there is a General Chemical producing works or distributing station 
serving the territory. To supply Industry’s requirements across the 

country, General Chemical has 33 major producing locations from 

which pour a steady stream of essential chemicals. 

These include acids—alums—sodium compounds—fluorine derivatives 

—other heavy chemicals—as well as reagents, fine and pharmaceutic 
chemicals. Thus, coast to coast, a full flow of this broad and varied range 
of products, so necessary to peak production, is assured. 
That is why ... in every branch of Industry everywhere . . . the choice 
is General Chemical first in “Basic Chemicals for American Industry.” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BASIC CHEMICALS Offices Serving Industry from Coast to Coast 


































General Chemical Producing Works include: 
a Atlanta Works, East Point, Ga. 
v Baker & Adamson Works, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Baltimore Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge Works, Baton Rouge, La. 
Bay Point Works, San Francisco (Port Chicago), Calif. 
Vv Boston Works, Medford, Mass. 


v Buffalo Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
V Calumet Works, Chicago (Hegewisch), Ill. 
V Camden Works, Camden, N. J. 
V Chillicothe Works, Chillicothe, Ohio 
V Delaware Works, North Claymont, Del. 
V Deming Works, Deming, N. M. 


Yv Denver Works, Denver, Colo. : 
VV Detroit Works, Detroit (River Rouge), Mich. 
VU East St. Louis Works, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Vv El Segundo Works, Los Angeles (El Segundo), Calif. 
Y Front Royal Works, Front Royal, Va. 
Y "Hudson River Works, Edgewater, N. J. 
Y Jacksonville Works, Jacksonville, Fla. 


pj Johnsonburg Works, Johnsonburg, Pa. 
} Kalamazoo Works, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
} Menasha Works*, Menasha, Wisc. 
Middletown Works, Middletown, Ohio 
» Monroe Works, Monroe, La. 
National Works, Cleveland, Ohio 
Newell Works, Newell, Pa. 





New Orleans Works, Marrero, La. 
Pulaski Foundry, Pulaski, Va. 
Pulaski Works, Pulaski, Va. 
Richmond Works, San Francisco (Richmond), Calif. 
& Savannah Works, Savannah, Ga. ; 
wv Vancouver Works, Vancouver, Wash. 
VY Wisconsin Rapids Works*, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 


*General Chemical Company, Inc. 
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CLE*FORGE "2-0 DRILLS we IPEIEIRIUESS 42825 REAMIERS 


@ Here’s how to get both speed and 
accuracy ... at the lowest possible 
cost. <> CLE-FORGE High Speed 
Drills have long been famous for fast 
cutting. PEERLESS High Speed Ad- 
justable Reamers are widely known 
for dependable accuracy. Both will 
save you money because they produce 
more holes per grind. <> The same 
qualities are engineered into all other 
CLEVELAND Tools—Screw Extrac- 
tors, Arbors, Mandrels, Sockets, 
Mills, Counterbores, and MO-MAX 
High Speed Ground Tool Bits and 
Cut-off Blades. 


“CLEVELAND” U 
\ DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
\\ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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. «to solve your lubrication problems 





























Administration building of Sinclair’s new Research 
Center at Harvey, Ill. E. W. Isom, at right, Vice President 
in charge of Research, was recently awarded the famed 
Stevens Institute Medal for the most outstanding con- 
tribution to petroleum engineering. 


Sinclair is completing a new $4,000,000 petroleum research and development laboratory 
at Harvey, Ill. This great research center — to be the most modern and best equipped in 
the industry — climaxes more than 30 years of consistent achievement in the develop- 
ment of superior products for the solution of your most difficult lubrication problems. 


Th tstandi kill and vast technical 
e outstan ings lll and vast tecnnica Ss ; WUetal W, be, Oxls 


knowledge of recognized experts in the 





troleum field will continue to serve you For General Alloy Steels: 
. WILKUT OILS 


at Harvey as they have for so many years 
y y vy For Tough Alloys: 


at East Chicago. AUTOKUT OILS 

For tested, proven lubricants ... de- Saw Wieiee Seclsinnd 
signed by special research for specific SATISOL and TOOLTEX 
industrial application... rely on Research- For Honing: 


HONOL OILS 


Wise Sinclair. 








SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY «© 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


est CRUDES © EXPER! thee Pe ai id MANUFACTURING CONTROL © OUTSTANDING PERFORMANC;+ 
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HARDENED AND GROUND FORGED STEEL ROLLS 


Need rolls for your tin plate, strip or sheet mill . . . for rolling precious 


metals, copper, aluminum . .. synthetic materials? Look to Midvale 





if you want hardened and ground forged steel rolls built to your own 
high standard of quality. Midvale rolls are superior rolls—as your 
experience will prove. The reason—Midvale workmanship, care and 


knowledge, all contribute to the finished product. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY « NICETOWN ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES: NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON © CLEVELAND ©§ SAN FRANCISCO 

















IN WIND, 










RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @ YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY 


acts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West’ : 


Of special interest to the | 
ll Metal Industry { 


Fact 1. Since V-J day, hundreds 
of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns have located factories, ware- 
houses and distribution facilities on 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in 
the western states served by the 
railroad. 


Fact 2. This vast territory is rich 
in raw materials, natural resources, 
skilled and unskilled workers... with 
ideal living conditions, good schools, 
and plenty of space for future ex- 
pansion. 
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Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 
cw tionists favor the western area by a 
wide margin. Result—greater in- 
terest in the West leading to perma- 


nent residence... srowing markets, 
more manpower for industry. 


Fact 4. Over its Strategic iviiddle 
Route, uniting the East with the 


West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 
vides unexcelled rail transportation. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage focilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Steaiegic Middle Loulé 
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High-velocity hammering of metal sur- 
faces with round shot (‘“‘peening’’) is a fast- 
growing method of increasing fatigue resistance. 
It puts the surface metal under residual com- 
pression and the metal beneath under tension; 
subsequent flexing merely relieves the compres- 
sion and tension. 

Resistance to deformation and fracture is in- 
creased often as much as 500%. 


The benefits of shot peening can be put to any 


of the following advantages — 








| Panqbor 


Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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I. longer service life... 2. higher stressing 
of parts... 3B. reduction in size and weight 
...4. use of less expensive materials... 
&. elimination or reduction in cost of subse- 


quent operations. 


Pangborn Shot Peening equipment is being 
used for a great variety of work — from coil 
springs to crankshafts. A free booklet, “‘Shot 
Peening — What It Means to You’’, describes 
the application and gives performance data. 
Write to Pangborn, world’s largest manufac- 
turer of blast cleaning and dust control 
equipment. Pangborn Corporation, 1298 
Pangborn Boulevard, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Pangborn Standard Shot Peening Table, front view. ROTOBLAST* 
Model impels shot by centrifugal force, AIR BLAST Model by com- 
pressed air, 


*Trademark of the Pangborn Corporation 
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Ordinarily you don’t speak of the 
uniformity of a batch of springs in 
the same breath with cost. But 
the two are really inseparable 
... Variations in the size and 
shape of springs can cause 
the loss of dollars worth of 





assembly time... variations 
in load characteristics can result 
in unsatisfactory operation 
of the finished product. 

Here at Accurate you'll 
find skilled springmakers and 
practical, experienced engineers 


... people who realize the 
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point to discuss your spring LBS A Sue. ee 


problems with us. 


Load testing is one of 
several controls exer- 
cised at Accurate. 


os ale 
a7, ¢ Send for your copy of the new 
“a - Accurate Spring Handbook. 
It’s full of data and formulae 
which you will find useful. 
No obligation of course. 
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OPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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The Fight Against Corrosion 





Copper-Base Alloys Resist 
Many Types of Corrosion 





Corrosion is probably the most destruc- 
tive element encountered since the dawn 
of civilization. In such industries as chemi- 
cal processing, construction, transporta- 
tion, electrical transmission, etc., it is 
frequently responsible for shutdowns of 
continuous operations. 


Since corrosion or the disintegration of 
metals is generally associated with the 
presence of moisture, oxygen and various 
salts and gases, it is found everywhere. 
Engineers recognize the menace of corro- 
sion and often try to retard its ill effects by 
increasing the factor of safety through the 
use of thicker cross-sections of materials. 
Protective ccatings are also frequently ap- 
plied. Obviously the most effective re- 
sults can be obtained by specifying the 
more corrosion-resisting metals. This may 
add somewhat to the initial cost of the 
installation but will more than pay for 
itself through lower maintenance, fewer 
replacements, and less frequent interrup- 
tions in service. 


Fortunately much has been done in re- 
cent years on corrosion research which is 
bringing substantial benefits in increased 
service life and greater safety. Experience 
has shown that copper-base alloys are 
among the most corrosion-resistant metals 
for many applications. 








Offsetting Corrosion from Weathering 


We are all familiar with the destructive 
power of the elements—rain, snow, frost, 
dew, sunlight, etc. Metals or alloys which 
have an almost unlimited life indoors or in 
a dry climate, may fail in a few short years 
when exposed to dampness and weather. 

A common experience is the rusting of 
steel and iron which gradually thins the 
article until it eventually becomes de- 
stroyed, The same item made from brass 
or copper, when used under the same con- 
ditions, is not destroyed like iron or steel. 
Unlike rust, the products of corrosion form 
a protective film or patina which retards 
further corrosive attack. Stressed yellow 
brass, however, is subject to season crack- 
ing when stamped or spun parts have not 
been relief-annealed before being exposed 
to corrosion involving ammonia. 

Ammonia is a gas which is developed 
from the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable products which contain nitrogen 
compounds. Another common source re- 
sults from the combustion of coal. Ammo- 
nia is therefore a common gas although it 
is generally found only in very minute 
quantities in the atmosphere. Since am- 
monia is very soluble in water a dilute 
ammonia solution is sometimes found on 
the surface of metals as a result of con- 





Corrosion takes an unnecessarily heavy toll in industry. 








densation of moisture in the atmosphere. 
Experience has shown that copper and 
certain high copper alloys are practically 
immune to season cracking. 

From the above it is evident that arti- 
cles of dependability for outdoor use such 
as bolts, nuts, and screws for hanging signs 
or for attaching skylight frames; weather 
stripping, pole line hardware, wire and 
cable connectors, nails, and other fasten- 
ings should be made from copper alloys 
such as the Duronze* silicon bronzes which 
are resistant to destruction from corrosion 
and weathering. Porch lights, flashing or 
other metal parts exposed to the weather 
should be made from copper or brass con- 
taining more than 85% copper. 


Offsetting Corrosion From Water 


The destructiveness of water is known 
to all. Waters vary considerably in their 
corrosive action on different materials. 
This is due to the effect of certain salts 
and gases which are dissolved in it. Many 
other factors such as concentration, tem- 
perature, velocity, etc., influence the corro- 
sion rate. 

For fresh water, red brass and copper 
are successfully used for piping, heat ex- 
changers, evaporators, condensers and 
coolers, valves, storage equipment, filters, 
fasteners, radiators, etc. 

For sea water, red brass and copper are 
also satisfactory for many applications. 
However, these alloys are sensitive to rap- 
idly moving sea water. Under such condi- 
tions, alloys such as Admiralty, Cuzinal 
ical aluminum bronze) and Cupro Nickel 
are widely used as condenser tubes and 
heat exchanger tubes in surface condens- 
ers, heat exchangers, refrigerating equip- 
ment and pipe lines. 


For Industrial Applications 


Wherever possible, oil, sugar and salt 
refining, paper and pulp manufacture, 
chemical processing, and, in fact, practi- 
cally all industrial activities are designed 
to operate on a continuous or semi-con- 
tinuous basis. Any breakdown, no matter 
how insignificant, may lead to serious 
interruption of production. It is therefore 
good engineering sense to use dependable 
materials throughout that stand up with- 
out deteriorating prematurely. 


Copper and its alloys in the form of 
sheet, rod and tubing have long been used 
in the construction of equipment such as 
absorption columns, agitators, autoclaves, 
bubble caps and trays, condensers, heat 
exchangers and evaporators, digestors and 
pipe lines and valves for conveying gases, 
steam, water, fuels and liquid products; 
kettles, pans, pump parts, valves, retorts, 
stills, tanks, tie rods. 

In the last decade much progress has 
been made in the development of copper- 
base engineering alloys. Contact our near- 
est branch office to help you on your cor- 
rosion problems. The services of our lab- 
oratory are available to help you extend 
the life of your equipment and for specify- 
ing longer lasting alloys for new equip- 
ment. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat.Office **U.S. Pat. No. 2,093,380 
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PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
WITHSTANDS HARD USAGE 
IN OVEN DOOR CATCHES 





The combination of excellent corrosion 
resistance, unusual resilience under re- 
peated flexing stresses, and low friction 
coefficient when used in sliding contact 
with other metals makes Bridgeport’s Im- 
proved Phosphor Bronze an ideal material 
for oven door spring clips. In addition, the 
ease with which it can be formed is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of economy in 
the fabrication of the catches illustrated, 
which are made by the California Spring 
Company of Los Angeles. 

These catches must withstand the cor- 
rosive attack of moist cooking vapors, 
which make short work of rustable mate- 
rials. Not only does phosphor bronze resist 
such vapors, but it shows very little wear 
after repeated rubbing and abrasion en- 
countered in opening and closing oven 
doors. Since larger deflections than usual 
are encountered in this application, the 
necessary rigidity and strength are se- 
cured by using a fairly thick section of 
metal. 


Better processing methods and equip- 
ment had been used for this alloy, resulting 
in the consistent improvement of its prop- 
erties. Bridgeport Phosphor Bronze has 
been helpful in the development of more 
dependable mechanical and_ electrical 
spring applications. The more generous 
use of Bridgeport’s Improved Phosphor 
Bronze and other modern engineering 
alloys is more than repaid in better serv- 
ice, reduced maintenance and longer life. 





— 
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Oven door catches made of Bridgeport’s Improved 
Phosphor Bronze resist corrosion from cooking 
vapors, remain resilient after repeated flexing and 
remarkably free from wear and abrasion. 





COLD FORGING 
IMPROVES STRENGTH OF 
HINGE LOCKS 





bss 
Illustrated above is a hinge lock made by the in- 
genious method of cold forging. A one-piece job 
has resulted which requires no soldering or rivet- 
ing. Credit for this goes to Milwaukee Stamping 
Company. 


When high scrap losses are pushing up 
the cost of parts requiring many opera- 
tions, often production costs can be reduced 
and materials can be saved by resorting to 
cold forging. Not only is it possible to re- 
duce the number of rejects, but the quality 
and strength of the product can be greatly 
improved. 

Naturally, successful cold forging de- 
pends upon many related factors—tool de- 
sign, layout of operations and selection of 
materials. For such operations, a strong 
but highly ductile material is required. In 
addition to possessing the required phys- 
ical properties, the metal must also be 
free from surface imperfections, blisters, 
scratches and folds. The natural beauty of 
brass adds to the quality of the product, 
which is never weakened by rust or wear. 


Many large items are today being made 
by cold forging, owing largely to the devel- 
opment of more powerful cold heading ma- 
chines and the availability of a wide range 
of high-strength engineering alloys espe- 
cially adapted to cold working. Bridge- 
port’s Duronze alloys, for instance, can be 
used in making bolts and fastenings hav- 
ing tensile strengths above 100,000 psi, 
and possessing unusual corrosion, wear re- 
sistance and toughness. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 














This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


Thickness Gage employing supersonics is 
said to be capable of measuring thicknesses of 
metals and detecting flaws where only one 
surface is accessible. Direct reading of tubing 
and flat parts between .005 and .300 is 
claimed, with indirect reading of thicknesses 
up to 4 inches possible with slight calculation. 

No. 808 


Gear Generating Machine handles sizes 
from smallest practical diameter up to 3 in. in 
30 to 200-inch pitch range. It is reported to be 
especially designed for production of gears 
used in instruments, fractional hp drives, 
cameras, watches and similar equipment. 
Generates any tooth forms produced by con- 
ventional methods. No. 809 


Precision Boring of holes having length-to- 
diameter ratio of 8 to 1 is said to be facili- 
tated by unusually rigid carbide boring bars. 
Suitable for steel, cast iron, bronzes, brasses 
and aluminum, one bar is furnished in %4 to 
342” boring diameter by 312” long, another 
with steel insert in seven sizes for boring 
diameters ranging from 1% to 1”. No. 810 


Continuous Brazing, soldering and anneal- 
ing of parts is effected by new turntable em- 
ploying non-metallic circular plate and ring of 
work-holding cups on induction heating ma- 
chine. Operates on 115-volt 60-cycle a.c. and 
can be varied in speed from 12 to 3 rpm. 

No. 811 


Electronic Protective Device is said to pro- 
tect against mechanical overload due to dull 
tools, oversize stock, pileup on conveyor, etc., 
by detecting resulting increase over a prede- 
termined current input. Device acts to shut 
down motor and sound a warning. No. 812 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


If you are interested in keeping an 
up-to-date file on the Copper Alloy 
Bulletin, we shall be glad to put 
your name on our mailing list to 
receive reprints regularly. Most of 
the back issues are also available 
on request. Comments from our 
readers are always welcome since 
we are grateful for any suggestions 
regarding the discussion of subjects 
dealing with copper-base alloys and 
their fabrication. 














BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, DURONZE, NICKEL SILVER, CUPRO NICKEL 


Warehouse Service with Slitting Facilities in Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SERVICE — Staff of 





STRIP AND SHEET-—For draw- 
ing, stamping, forming, spinning. 
Leaded alloys for machining, drilling, 
tapping. Silicon bronze, phosphor 
bronze for corrosion resistance. Al- 
loys suitable for springs. Engravers’ 
copper and brass. 

WIRE — Cold Heading alloys for 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails, fastenings, 
electrical connectors, Phono-Electric 
trolley and contact wires. 


“Bridgep 


ROD — Alloys for screw machine 
operation. Duronze III high strength, 
corrosion-resistant, good for machin- 
ing and hot forging. Hot forging and 
cold heading alloys. Welding Rods. 
Copper-covered ground rod. 


TUBING—For miscellaneous fabri- 
cation. For condensers and heat ex- 
changers. For water, air, oil and hy- 
draulic lines. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
Mills at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Indianapolis, Indiana © Jn Canada: Noranda Copper and Brass Limited, Montreal 


December 1, 1947 


DUPLEX TUBING-—for conditions 
too severe for a single metal or alloy. 


PIPE—Brass and copper for plumb- 
ing. 


FABRICATED GOODS — Plumb- 
ing brass goods. Radiator air valves. 
Aer-a-sol insecticide dispensers. 
Automobile tire valves. 


experienced, laboratory-trained men 
available to help customers with 
their metal problems. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE — Ware- 
house and jobbers stocks available for 
prompt delivery in principal cities. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE — 
Manuals and handbooks available 
for mast products. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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HERE’S = ROOF THAT HOUGHTON’S 


ANTISEP SOLUBLE OIL 





solution...and 


1. Settles out faster in reservoir... 


2. Carries less contaminants in 


3. Won’t load up the grinding wheel — 





Left—After filtering Antisep Soluble Oil. Center—Coolant No. 2 carries more con- 
taminants in solution. Right—Coolant No.3 has greatest contaminants to load up wheel. 


Here's a plant test that proves what we’ve 
continuously claimed for Antisep Soluble 
Oil. The plant was finish-grinding crank- 
shafts, and was using three different cool- 
ants on identical machines. 


We took samples of each coolant from the 
nozzle where it came out on the wheels, 
and after shaking well, filtered 200 cc. of 
each. The filter papers were weighed be- 
fore and after, with these results: 


Antisep —1.9 grams of contami- 
nants removed. 


Coolant *2—2.18 grams removed. 





Coolant #3—2.4 grams removed. 


The contaminant was analyzed and found 


to contain 86% iron, 1.1% carbon, .37% 
silicon, 4% aluminum and the balance, 
binder from the wheel. The first two cool- 
ants were diluted 100 to 1 with water. No. 3 
was a 40-1 dilution. 


The results are summarized above. They 
point to Antisep as the answer to your 
grinding coolant question, because it 
settles contaminants out rather than carry 
them in solution. That means finer finish- 
ing of surfaces, and no loading up of the 
grinding wheel. 


Antisep costs less, prevents rancid odor, 
is kind to operators’ hands, is usable for 
longer periods. When you are ready to 
try Antisep, we'll be ready too. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Service and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Cleveland Two Point Gap Press, Twin Drive, 
equipped with Air Friction Clutch, air counter- 
balance to slide, stroke 8”, adjustment 4’’, shut 
height 24”, R.P.M. 35, capacity 100 tons. 


THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


DETROIT « PHILADELPHIA - 


NEW YORK 


+ CHICAGO - 


PITTSBURGH 
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This line of Cleveland Open Back Gap Presses combines the Modern 
stream line design, which not only assures more efficient operation and 
longer life but also reduces floor space to a minimum, with the over- 
hanging gap and open back features which afford greater convenience 
in the handling of large or irregular sheets and for feeding material 
right and left across the dies. 


Built in a wide range of sizes and capacities, these presses can be 
furnished with standard bed, or with the bed cut back to accommodate 
various tables, as shown by the illustrations. This is but one of the 
fourteen different types of Mechanical Power Presses built by Cleveland 
for efficiency of operation and economy in the production of Pressed 
Metal parts. 





Cleveland Two Point Gap Press, flush fron 
equipped with air friction clutch and separate 
air brake on flywheel. Stroke 12”—Adjustmen’ 


4’’, Shut Height 54”, RPM 
tons 


35, Capacity 180 
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Penflex flexible metal hose provides efficient, time- 
saving service as jet feeder lines on tunnel project 


Sinking a 14,000-ton caisson 70 ft. into a sand island 
is a tough nut to crack. One of the problems con- 
fronting engineers was the need for flexible jet feeder 
lines, to transmit water at high pressure up over the 
top and down to the jets at the bottom of the caisson. 


These jets force away sand on which the caisson 
rests, allowing it to settle gradually as the top sections 
are built up. This constant changing of the top level 
made flexiblity a ‘“‘must’’ for jet feeder lines—but 
with Penflex ‘‘Flexineering’’ on the job, the problem 
vanished. 


Penflex engineers recommended the installation of 


PENFLEX 


4” interlocked flexible metal hose, thus eliminating the 
need for connecting and disconnecting rigid pipes, 
saving time and labor. Penflex hose is plenty flexible 

. resists high pressure . . . assures tight, free-flow- 
ing service. 

When flexible tubing problems bog down efficiency 
and production in your plant... when you need 
flexible, leak-proof transmission of liquids, air, gas, or 
light solids, consult Penflex for ‘‘Flexineering’’ service 
(the science of engineering each type of flexible tub- 
ing to the problem). And for a complete line of flex- 
ible metal hose, tubing, and couplings from ¥"’ I. D. 
to 30” for all purposes, write today to... 


SALES COMPANY 


Division of 


PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING COMPANY 


7219 Powers Lane 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES—BOSTON @ NEW YORK @ SYRACUSE @ CLEVELAND @ CHICAGO @ HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES 


ooo HEART OF INDUSTRY'S LIFE LINES 


Copyright 1947—Penfiex Sales Co. 
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_ “IT WOULDN'T PAY US 
TO MISLEAD You I" 
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SPEED CASE STEEL «is: 


LOW CARBON OPEN HEARTH FOR CARBURIZING 


IS NOW PROFITABLY SERVING OVER 300 
OF OUR CUSTOMERS. It will do the same for YOU. 





We told them the facts about Speed Case Steel. 
We sent samples and a Production Expert to show them 


how to use Speed Case in their own plants. 


IN EVERY INSTANCE SPEED CASE STEEL... 








Increased Production .. . Lowered Costs . . . Minimized 
Rejections . .. Improved Product... Replaced Multiple 
Stocks BI112, C1113, C1117, C1118, C1016, C1017, C1018 and 
C1019 ... Why not test SPEED CASE in your plant? 


DO THIS AT OUR EXPENSE... Write us for samples of 
Speed Treat and Speed Case Steel. Our Production Expert 





will follow them to your plant and make his demonstration. 
Investigate SPEED CASE... you can't lose! 


Tear off here ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO EITHER COMPANY BELOW 


L 


MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 


HAMMOND . INDIANAPOLIS . CHICAGO 
PECKOVER’'S LTD., Toronto, Canadian Distributor 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS Speed Case Stee! (.20 car- 


w/e bon) 1 inch cold drawn 
Licensee for Eastern States bar tied in a knot, cold, 


FITZSIMONS STEEL COMPANY ‘eae 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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qudeard EXCELS IN SOLVING 


TOUGHEST STAINLESS TUBING PROBLEMS 














iF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 
tubing for use in bus, trolley or rail- 
road car, consult with ‘“‘Standard”’ 
experts in tubing “know-how.” 





iF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 


tubing for use in soda fountain and - 


beverage dispensing units, let us 
work out the best answer. 


Never in 25 years has the demand for “Standard” welded 
steel tubing and ‘‘Standard’s” unsurpassed services in licking 
toughest tubing problems been so great. Whether yours is a 
problem of fabricating— (bending, flaring, flanging, swaging, 
upsetting or welding )—or of selecting analyses or tolerances, 
“Standard” is ready to consult and assist you. 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 
tubing for dairy processing equip- 
ment, “Standard” can tell you the 
best solution for best results. 


iF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 
tubing for use in the transmission of 
corrosive fluids, ‘‘Standard"’ is 
fully experienced in solving it. 


“STANDARD” HAS THE EXPERIENCE AND FACILITIES TO 
HELP SOLVE YOUR TOUGHEST PROBLEMS PROMPTLY 


* 


THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 


oy VERRNDARD ‘a 
Detroit 3 Michigan 


Welded Tubing \¥ Fabricated Parts © 


STANDARDIZE with STANDARC 


Basie ie eee RC ae OOO 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 
tubing for heat exchangers in 
chemical and other process plants, 
call on “Standard” to help you. 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM in Stainless 
tubing in high temperature applica- 
tions for aircraft and other uses, 
“Standard” will help you most. 
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Ctl) approach 


fo the problem of 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Since the advent of the machine age, whenever greater 

production has been needed, industry has 

turned-on her inventive powers and new higher- 

speed machinery has been developed. It is this creative 

ability that has provided balance for our democratic way of life... 
keeping production high and costs low. 


But, there is a limit to human endeavor and today’s industrial leaders 

are finding that they can’t count on immediate relief in the form of 
increased machinery capacity. Hard pressed on all sides by high costs they 
have learned learned there is left but one avenue of escape. 


In no other one phase of production are the possibilities so great for 

savings in labor, time and cost as in the handling of materials. 

The cost of material handling is often as much as one-quarter of the 

entire costs of production. And, with the right kind of 

handling equipment, 25% to 75% of this handling cost can be easily 

saved. It is obvious that every dollar saved in this manner 
becomes net profit. 


Pioneers in the development of many improved methods of 

handling, the Rapids-Standard Company has the background of experi- 
ence that assures you of a profitable solution to your handling 
problems. Our trained field men are strategically located through- 

out the country where they can work with you in close cooperation. 
They will make a handling survey of your plant . . . and recommend 
a combination of conveying equipment best suited to your particu- 

lar applications . . . equipment that will pay for itself in short order 
. and pay you a profit for years to come. 


HALliachal 


President and Sales Manager 


, ~ 
ie THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
335 PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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Mr. White Explains 





Those hundreds of metal stampers, warehousemen, jobbers, purchasing 
agents and others who packed the ballroom of Hotel Cleveland last Monday 
evening to attend the meeting of the Cleveland District of the Pressed Mctal 
Institute heard an exposition of the tight situation in steel supply that has been 
long overdue. 

For months Tom L. Smith Jr., president of the institute, has been a pro- 

. vocative critic of the steel industry. He has charged that the gray market has 
. assumed serious proportions, that steel producers have been too complacent 
‘ regarding it, that steel companies favor their fabricating subsidiaries at the 
, expense of independent fabricators, that distant customers of steel producers 
have. been cut off unceremoniously and that the basic steel industry is guilty 
of other sins, including the cardinal one of shirking its responsibility for in- 
s creasing capacity substantially now. 
f Several times the Pressed Metal Institute has invited steel executives to 
y appear at institute meetings to refute these charges. Until last Monday eve- 
. ning, with one exception, steel producers had not accepted these invitations. 
fr At the Cleveland meeting Charles M. White, president of Republic Steel 
5. Corp., third largest steel producer in the nation, answered critics frankly and 
e bluntly. He presented cold figures to indicate that the charge that 2 million 
yf tons of flat-rolled steel is sold in the gray market is fantastic. He related Re- 
y public’s policy toward customers. He declared Republic’s fabricating divisions 
f in 1947 are receiving 6.8 per cent of Republic’s steel as compared with 8.7 per 
cent in the 1939-1940 kase period. He explained why and how Republic is with- 
f drawing from distant markets. He went into the problem of expansion in de- 


tail. In short, he had an answer for every important criticism. 

In our view, the significance of this meeting is not in the merit of Mr. 
8 White’s answers as much as it is in the fact that he attually appeared to an- 
swer the critics. For some unaccountable reason the steel industry has been 





‘ lamentably negligent in putting its best foot forward in the present crisis. It 

v8 has a good case. The sooner other top steel executives take the trouble to ex- 

- plain, as Mr. White has done, the sooner seller-customer relations in the metal- 

‘. working industries will take a turn for the better. 

* * * 

1948 UNION DEM ANDS: While most pensions, broadened insurance coverage and 
of the union contracts in the metalworking in- wage guarantees. 
dustries do not expire until in the second quar- The cost of living argument is not convinc- 
ter of next year, it is not too early to antici- ing when it applies to employees whose wages 
pate what unions will demand when negotia- have increased more than the cost of living. The 
tions are reopened. ability to pay argument should take into ac- 

Present indications are that the unions will count the realistic financial condition of com- 

; base demands upon the continued rise in the panies, including the need of capital for plant 
cost of living and the ability of industry to pay, and equipment. What can be done in welfare 
which is assumed because of the high dollar provisions depends upon a host of tangible and 
profits reported by most companies in 1947. intangible factors. 

There is also reason for belief that some unions However, whatever demands are put forth 
will press hard for welfare provisions, such as should be considered in the light of what the 
(OVER) 
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unions can promise in return. It is time for 
labor to strive harder for productivity, more 
regular attendance and fewer unwarranted work 
The economy cannot long support 
a system that calls repeatedly for more pay for 
—p. 59 


stoppages. 


poorer individual performance. 


* 


FREIGHT CAR HEADACHE: Bail- 


road freight car production continues to be one 
of the nation’s most difficult problems. Some 
time ago plans were made for insuring an out- 
put of 10,000 cars per month during the latter 
part of 1947. Output was 8364 cars in October 
and an estimated 9000 cars in November. 


Failure to meet past goals has been attributed 
to three factors—not enough steel, unbalanced 
inventories and shortage of skilled labor. The 
Office of Defense Transportation, after confer- 
ring with steel producers, envisions enough 
steel to permit an early improvement in car re- 
pairs and a gradual increase in production of 
new cars. 

The latest target is an output of 15,000 cars 
a month by next July. ODT Director Johnson 
says increased steel supply may permit build- 
ers and shops to make a gross monthly addition 
of 14,000 cars in January, none of which would 


be tagged for export. —p. 65 
MORE TRUCKS, BUSSES: Automo- 


bile output during the past two months has been 
unusual in several respects. For one thing, as- 
semblies at the recent rate of 22,000 units daily 
is a remarkable achievement in view of existing 
conditions. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
of total production, about 25 per cent consists 
of trucks and commercial cars. 


Today’s pace of assembly of these commer- 
cial units exceeds anything witnessed in the in- 
dustry in the past. It is estimated that the 
output of trucks and motor coaches in 1947 may 
total 1,400,000 units. Heretofore, a million- 
truck year was considered almost the millen- 
nium. 

An important factor in this showing is the 
increase in the output of transit busses and 
motor coaches, which has moved ahead even 
faster than that of trucks. The entire record 
reflects the tremendous nation-wide pressure 
for improving run-down and inadequate pas- 
senger and freight highway transportation serv- 
ice. —p. 75 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Your com- 


pany probably is one of the 250,000 firms which 
in January will receive one or more of the 200 
forms to be sent out by the Bureau of Census. 
Replies are particularly important because this 
will be the first census of manufactures (p. 68), 
undertaken by the government since 1939. . . 
War Assets Administration, moving toward com- 
plete liquidation next June 30, has reduced per- 
sonnel from a peak of 58,800 in 1946 (p. 70) 
to 34,600 at the present time. Complete 
plans have been formulated for electrifying Bel- 
gian railroads. The program, which is expected 
to save 650,000 tons of coal and about $10 mil- 
lion in operating costs annually (p. 72) will cost 
$363,636,363. ... Some years ago, designers of 
mill motor rooms hit upon the idea of maintain- 
ing an air pressure in the room slightly above 
atmospheric pressure so that dust could not en- 
ter. Today the idea, with refinements (p. 90), is 
being adopted in plants where the assembly of 
small parts requires freedom from dust. The re- 
finements involve heating and conditioning of 
the dust-free air. . . . Apparently this is the 
open-season for postwar production records. In 
the week ended Nov. 22 production of passenger 
automobiles and trucks in the United States and 
Canada totaled 118,228 units (p. 80), a new 
postwar high achieved in spite of an abnormally 
high rate of absenteeism due to the proclivity 
of employees to take advantage of the hunting 
season. ... A Department of Commerce report 
states that fabrication of finished abrasives in 
Germany has developed little if at all beyond 
the state of the American industry 15 or 20 
years ago. However, the report (p. 128) con- 
cludes that although American abrasives are 
superior to German, “the high cost of labor in 
the United States will make it difficult to com- 
pete with the German product in the world mar- 
ket’. ... Alexander G. Bryant, incoming presi- 
dent of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, has made a personal appraisal of 
the quality of machine tools shown at the re- 
cent 1947 Machine Tool Show. He concludes 
that the increase in efficiency of show models 
over pre-show models (p. 91) ranges all the 
way from 10 to 500 per cent, the average be- 
ing about 331 per cent. 
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Ir takes more than modern scientific methods 
to make quality steel. It takes men. . . good men 
... to make good steel. The knowledge, experi- 
ence, and judgment of every steelmaker . . . from 
supervisor to men on the floor . . . determines the 
quality of a steel. Inland men take a personal pride 
in theinskill. They blend a part of themselves 
into every ton of steel they turn out. And the steel 
they produce is steel they are proud of... 


steel you can use with confidence. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 


Inland Men 


know 


Steelmaking 


BARS © STRUCTURALS © PLATES © SHEETS © STRIP 
TIN PLATE © FLOOR PLATE © PILING © REINFORCING BARS 
RAILS © TRACK ACCESSORIES 














The Department Store Idea 


When you think of a Ryerson Plant, picture a huge 
department store featuring all kinds and shapes of 
steel. In place of the ordinary sales personnel, think 
of a large staff of experienced steel men—a sales 
department that’s been carefully trained to guide 
your steel purchasing—to see that you get the exact 
steel you need for the job at hand. 

And, when you think of Ryerson Stee’ Service, 
think of a smooth-flowing system of stee. supply 
that eliminates every unnecessary delay between 
order desk and point of delivery. Think of the most 
modern steel storing, cutting and shipping methods 
—methods based on more than a certury of per- 
formance. And remember that Ryerson Steel-Service 
functions with the same efficiency and promptness 


whether your order calls for pounds or tons. 

Naturally, today’s great demand for steel fre- 
quently unbalances our stocks. But if the steel you 
need is not immediately available, we’ll gladly do 
everything possible to supply you with a practical 
alternate. 

What does it all add up to? Well, just about the 
last word in steel-buying convenience. And it’s all 
yours when you contact a Ryerson Plant for any 
steel requirement. s 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, . 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 


STEEL 
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Although the cost of living, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of consumers prices, has advanced sharply in recent months, wages 





of workers making durable goods have increased even more. Chart above 
indicates the advantage the workers enjoy over prewar rates 


Third Round Wage Demands Coming 


Metalworking industries to face issue early next year. 
Unions base demands on increase in living costs and 


corporate ability to pay. 


prewar 


DEMANDS for the third round of 
postwar wage increases are being 
readied in union headquarters 
throughout the country and will be 
presented to the metalworking in- 
dustries as present contracts near 
expiration dates. 


Union negotiators will base the 
demands on two primary factors: (1) 
Continued rise in the cost of living; 
and (2) ability of industry to pay, 
based on high dollar profits reported 
by most companies this year. 

Welfare Year—lIn addition to wage 
demands, the unions will ask for 
numerous welfare provisions. Pen- 
sions, broadened insurance coverage, 
wage guarantees will figure promin- 
ently in the campaign. (Extent to 
which the unions will insist on 
broadened welfare concessions will 
depend on the progress of wage ne- 
gotiations and settlements will vary 
considerably from industry to in- 
dustry. However, it is considered 
likely that many employers’ disburse- 
ments for “invisible wages’ will be 
greater in 1948 than in 1947. 


“Real” wages still ahead of 


Cost of Living—Main talking point 
of the unions will be the increase in 
the cost of living since the present 
Wage agreements were signed. To 
an extent this will be a valid argu- 
ment, although the unions may be 
expected to bring out some distorted 
figures on the amount of the advance. 


Actually the cost of living has 
advanced about 7% points on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
since last March and April when 
most of the current wage agree- 
ments were signed. This amounts to 
less than 6 per cent increase from 
the signing of the contracts to the 
middle of September, latest for which 
cost of living figures are available. 


However, the union leaders argue 
that further increases are in pros- 
pect and are anxious to gain new 
wage increases as insurance against 
continuing inflation, considered in- 
evitable in view of the European aid 
program. 

Wages Still Ahead — Industrial 
workers are still well ahead in the 
wages and price race. Today's pay 


envelopes still buy considerably 
more than they did in 1939, dcspite 
the rise in prices. While the cost of 
living has increased, about 61 per 
cent since 1939, average hourly earn- 
ings of stecl workers, for cxample, 
have advanced nearly oF yas 
Also, a longer work-week raises the 
total weekly pay to give the wage 
earner a further advantage 

Ewan Clague, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has com- 
piled a mass of figures to show the 
gain in purchasing power of todav'’s 


aA etl. 


wages over those of 1939. He has 
taken the gross weekly Wages wm 
1939 and in September, 1947, de- 


ducted income tax requirements (few 
workers paid income tax in 1939, 
but most do now), and adjusted the 
take-home pay to living costs to de- 
termine the “real’’ wage. His figures 
show that in all the occupations on 
which the BLS keeps tab today’s 
“real” wages are higher. 

Manufacturing workers, for ex- 
ample, drew on the average a gross 
wage of $23.86 in 1939, against 
$53.96 last September. Allowing for 
taxes and increased costs of living, 
this results in a “real’’ wage of $23.67 
in 1939 and $32.45 last September. 
In other words, the industrial worker 
is receiving about $9 more a week 
in terms of the 1939 dollar. 

The advantage varies among the 
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various occupational groups, with 
John L. Lewis’ coal miners enjoying 
the largest gain. From a gross wage 
of $23.88 in 1939 to $71.19 in Sep- 
tember, the coal miners are now 
enjoying an advantage in “real” 
wages of $19 a week over 1939. 

How Much?—wWhile no responsible 
union leaders in the metalworking 
industries have yet indicated how 
large an increase will be demanded, 
a few straws in the wind can be 
discerned. 

One formula being considered by 
some CIO leaders is based on the 
increase in the cost of living plus 
a dime an hour for good measure 
and bargaining purposes. On this 
basis, the union would figure out 
how large an increase was neces- 
sary to offset the increase in con- 
sumer prices since the current wage 
agreement was signed—say, 8 cents— 
and add a dime an hour to come up 
with a demand for 18 cents an hour. 

Another indication (although 
nebulous) of the size of the in- 
crease to be asked is found in re- 
cent wage settlements outside the 
metalworking industries. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, for ex- 
ample, have signed an agreement 
providing for a 12% cent increase, 
bargained out of an original demand 
for 15 cents. Two years ago the 
ACW settled for 15 cents in advance 
of the national pattern which turned 
out to be 18% cents. A year ago, 
ACW settled for 12% cents in ad- 
vance of a national pattern of around 
15-16 cents. Should these _ ratios 
hold for 1948, a third round pattern 
of about 15 cents is indicated. 

Operating brotherhoods of railroad 
workers have agreed to accept a 
15% cent increase in hourly pay, 
the same increase awarded the non- 





EWAN CLAGUE 


From the Bureau of Labor Statistics commis- 

sioner comes figures to show that the “real” 

wages (gross adjusted for tax payments and 

cost of living) are higher than in 1939. De- 

spite rising prices, today’s weekly pay buys 
more than in prewar days 


operating workers by arbitration 
last September. 

When?—Wage agreements in the 
pace-setting metalworking industries 
—steel, automotive and electrical— 
either expire or may be reopened 
for wage negotiations during the 
first quarter of 1948. Genera! Motors 
negotiations may be opened March 
19. Electrical Workers discussions 
will start April 1. 


Big Steel’s contract may be re- 
opened for wage discussions on April 
5, although the contract signed last 
spring runs for two years. The con- 
tract between the United Steel- 
workers and the United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries contains a _ ter- 





Cost of 


1939 99.4 
1940 100.2 
1941 105.2 
1942 116.5 
1943 123.6 
1944 125.5 
1945 128.4 
1946 139.3 
Jan. 153.3 
Feb. 153.2 
March 156.3 
April 156.2 
May 156.2 
June 156.0 
July 157.1 
Aug. 158.4 


Sept. 15 163.8 


Institute. 





STEEL WAGES OUTSTRIP COST OF LIVING RISE 


Living Index Increase 
(1935-39=100) Over 1939 


Per Cent Steel Average Per Cent 

Hourly Increase 

Earnings Over 1939 

84.2 . 

0.8 85.4 0.9 
5.8 95.9 13.9 
17.2 105.6 25.4 
24.3 113.5 34.9 
26.2 121.9 44.7 
29.2 124.8 48.2 
40.1 134.7 59.9 
54.2 138.1 64.0 
54.1 137.0 62.7 
57.2 137.9 63.7 
57.1 153.3 82.0 
57.1 155.6 84.8 
56.9 154.7 83.7 
58.0 153.9 82.7 
59.3 155.6 84.8 
64.7 157.1 86.6 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics and American Iron & Steel 











mination clause as follows: 

“The terms and conditions of this 
agreement shall continue in effect 
until midnight April] 30, 1949, pro- 
vided however, that either party may, 
on April 1, 1948, give written notice 
to the other party of its desire to 
negotiate a general and uniform 
change in rates of pay. Within five 
days after the giving of such notice, 
the parties shall meet for the pur- 
pose of negotiating such issue. Fail- 
ing agreement on such issue on or be- 
fore April 30, 1948, this agreement 
shall remain in effect until mid- 
night, April 30, 1949.” 

Excludes Welfare Demands ?—This 
would appear to exclude negotiations 
on any issue other than wages next 
year, which may put a damper on 
the union’s plan to bring in a bunch 
of welfare demands. Also, the U. S. 
Steel clause would appear to make it 
easy for the corporation to dominate 
wage discussions; if an agreement for 
an increase is not reached by April 
30, the contract continues in force. 

However, the U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiaries and the union agreed last 
year to make a survey of welfare 
plans for U. S. Steel workers. The 
union has retained Murray Latimer, 
who headed the President’s guaran- 
teed wage study committee last 
year, to help draft the plan. 

It is possible that the corporation 
and the union may agree on a wel- 
fare plan before the time for re- 
opening of wage negotiations. 
Should this be the case, the benefits 
of the welfare plan probably would 
be considered in the wage discussions. 

Fabricators’ Contracts—The great 
majority of steel fabricating com- 
panies’ contracts expire in May and 
June, although a few expire earlier 
and a few later. The nonbasic steel 
companies protested vigorously this 
year against being included in the 
basic steel pattern settlement and 
argued their wage negotiations should 
be conducted on a company-by-com- 
pany basis. To a considerable ex- 
tent the fabricators won their point, 
although the basic steel pattern had 
an influence in their settlements. 

Strike Outlook — At this time 
neither industry nor the unions antici- 
pate any widespread work stoppages 
in 1948. The unions wish to avoid 
walkouts for several reasons. Some 
have no-strike clauses in their con- 
tracts. They hope to play an active 
part in the 1948 political campaign 
and will strive to avoid the public 
disfavor that would accompany 
strikes. They hope to gain wage con- 
cessions without work stoppages and 
believe this can be done in view of 
manufacturers’ profit positions and 
the increased living costs. 
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Tax Relief or 
Foreign Aid— 
Which First? 


EUROPE must receive aid from the 
United States. At the same time, 
cutting of government costs and tax 
reduction are much to be desired. On 
these points the national administra- 
tion and the Republican majority in 
Congress agree in principle, but differ 
on how much, when and under what 
conditions each is to be done. 

This was brought out in a forum 
on “Meeting the High Cost of Govern- 
ment” sponsored by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in New 
York recently. John W. Snyder, sec- 
retary of the treasury, presented the 
administration’s viewpoint, and Char- 
les A. Halleck, representative from 
Indiana and majority floor leader, 
presented the Republican viewpoint. 

Tax Reduction—Secretary Snyder 
emphasized he was not opposed to 
tax reduction. “I believe tax reduc- 
tion feasible and proper after we have 
met certain necessary prerequisite 
obligations,” he said. 

“I am convinced, however, that be- 
fore deciding on tax reductions that 
Congress should first consider foreign 
aid within a balanced budget; second, 
adequate debt reduction, and third, 
equitable tax revision. When these 
necessary preliminary steps have been 
taken, consideration of equitable tax 
reduction would be in order.” 

Prompt Action — Representative 
Halleck held it essential to balance 
the budget at reasonable peacetime 
levels, and do it promptly, so that 
citizens may be accorded relief from 
burdensome wartime taxes and the 
public debt retired in an orderly 
fashion. He said the majority in 
Congress approves the principles of 
foreign aid but it would not “rub- 
ber stamp” the administration’s re- 
commendation nor make a “blank 
check” appropriation. “We have no 
intention of embarking on a world 
WPA program,” he said, “which does 
a disservice to the recipients and 
threatens our own economic stabili- 
ty.” 

Chairman Named—tThe forum was 
a feature of the 291st meeting of the 
Conference Board at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Nov. 20, at which announce- 
ment was made of the election of A. 
W. Robertson, chairman, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, as 
chairman of the Conference Board to 
succeed the late W. Gibson Carey Jr., 
who had been president of Yale & 
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Towne Mfg. Co., New York. Mr. 
Robertson has been councillor of the 
NICB since 1934 and a trustee since 
June of this year. 

Two Tax Bills— Roswell Magill, 
chairman, Special Tax Study Com- 
mittee appointed by the House Ways 
& Means Committee, said that a pres- 
idential election year is scarcely the 
most propitious time to put through 
a tax program. ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
said, “‘there is clearly a strong will in 
Congress to do the job in 1948.” 

He thought it likely that there 
would be two revenue bills in 1948: 
One, dealing primarily with rates and 
exemptions; the other, primarily with 
amendments to the tax structure to 
remove injustices and restrictions up- 
on the proper functioning of the 
country’s economy. He predicted the 
tax reduction probably will be largely 
limited to the individual income tax 
plus perhaps some of the excises. 


Demand for WAA Surplus 
Industrial Goods Mounts 


Following the recent spurt in dis- 
posal of government-owned surplus 
machine tools, War Assets Adminis- 
tration reports a similar jump in 
sale of other types of industrial equip- 


ment. As is the ease in machine 
tools, a large portion of demand 
comes from the Joint Army & Navy 
Machine Tool Control Committee 
which started to requisition other in- 
dustrial equipment during October. 
While no statistics are yet available, 
JANMAT has made “heavy” requisi- 
tions over the past couple of weeks 
for numerous types of materials han- 
dling equipment, standard and spe- 
cial types of welding equipment, heat- 
ing and heat treating furnaces, air 
compressors, transformers, etc. 

A considerable portion of the de- 
mand for such industrial equipment 
also is coming from private industrial 
organizations who have felt up to 
now that they had plenty of time to 
act but now, due to fears over the 
heavy takings of JANMAT, are clos- 
ing without further delay. To stimu- 
late this trend, WAA has been ad- 
vising private owners of plants con- 
taining government-owned facilities 
that they no longer have an indefi- 
nite period within which to buy this 
equipment under the options given 
them as war contractors. WAA is 
setting a 30-day deadline for these 
companies as fast as it can go 
through the list. Failure’to act with- 
in 30 days will deprive them of fur- 
ther protection of their options. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ POLLAK STEEL ADDS 14-IN. ROLLING MILL 


MARION, O.—Pollak Steel Co. has installed a 14-in. rolling mill as part 
of a $500,000 expansion program at its works here. 


@ KAISER-FRAZER LEASES MORE SPACE 


DETROIT—Kaiser-Frazer Corp. has leased an additional 142,000 sq ft 
of floor space at the Continental Motors plant here to be utilized in 
a $3 million modernization and expansion program. 


@ ALLEGHENY LUDLUM TO ISSUE PREFERRED STOCK 


PITTSBURGH—Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. plans to raise approxi- 
mately $10 million through issuance of preferred stock. A _ special 
stockholders’ meeting has been called for Jan. 6 to vote on the pro- 
posal. Proceeds are intended to help finance company’s $15 million 
plant improvement program over the next four years. 


@ FTC ASKS STEEL INDUSTRY RESPONSE BY DEC. 4 


WASHINGTON—Federal Trade Commission has set Dec. 4 as the dead- 
line for receipt of responses to its amended complaint against the 
American Iron & Steel Institute and member companies on pricing. 


@ SIR ANDREW McCANCE HEADS BRITISH INSTITUTE 


LONDON—Sir Andrew McCance will succeed Dr. C. H. Desh as presi- 
dent of the British Iron & Steel Institute next May 5. The president- 
designate is deputy chairman and joint managing director of Colvilles 
Ltd., Glasgow, and chairman of the council of the British Iron & Steel 


Research Association. 


@ STAINLESS-CLAD FACILITIES TO BE INCREASED 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Jessop Steel Co. will increase its production fa- 
cilities for stainless-clad steel by 200 per cent, or from 500 to 1500 


tons a month, by Jan. 1, 1948. 
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1948 Seen Repetition of 1947 in Steel 


Republic president tells Pressed Metal meeting he ex- 
pecis production to fall several million tons short of ef- 
feclive demand of 66.5 million tons 


REFERRING to himself as “one of 
the Moguls of Metal to whom your 
president refers in such Jurid lan- 
guage,” C. M. White, president, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, last 
week in a straight-from-the-shoulder 
address to the Cleveland District of 
the Pressed Metal Institute at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, laid the facts 
on the line concerning steel produc- 
tion, distribution and fabricating ac- 
tivities of the steel companies. 

The steel executive minced no 
words as he spoke to the pressed 
metal men who packed the ballroom 
of the hotel to get the “low-down” on 
the steel shortage. Spokesmen for 
the stampers have been among the 
severest critics of steel industry pro- 
duction and distribution policies in 
recent months. 

Departs From Address—Departing 
at times from his prepared address, 
and later in a question and answer 
period, Mr. White pulled no punches 
as he sought to put the steel con- 
sumers straight on various questions 
raised as a result of the acute sheet 
shortage. 

He predicted 1948 will be a repeti- 
tion of 1947 as far as steel availabil- 
ity is concerned, and said that he 
thought it would be two years before 
many of the war-engendered short- 
ages were filled. He denied the steel 
companies were favoring their own 
fabricating subsidiaries in the mat- 
ter of steel supply, and ridiculed the 
statement that Republic Stcel Corp. 
was banker-dominated. Gray mar- 
ket operations, he said, couldn't pos- 
sibly involve as much tonnage as re- 
ported. 

The question of basing points and 
the recent policy of the steel com- 
panies te withdraw from market 
areas distant from their plants be- 
cause of reluctance to absorb heavy 
freight charges was not touched upon 
in Mr. White's prepared address. 
However, after an address by Tom L. 
Smith, president of the Pressed Met- 
al Institute, in which the various 
charges against the steel industry 
were summed up, Mr. White, in a re- 
buttal in which he described some of 
Mr. Smith's statements as “cock- 
eved,”’ stated that, while he coulun't 
speak for the steel industry as a 
whole, it was the policy of his com- 
pany to withdraw from distant mar- 
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kets. However, such withdrawal was 
made only after customers in the 
abandoned areas had been given suf- 
ficient time in which to make new 
supply connections. 

Anticipates Pricing Change—This 
withdrawal from distant markets, he 
said, was in part anticipatory to the 
day when under government order 
the steel companies may be com- 
pelled to abandon the basing point 
system of pricing. (The Federal 
Trade Commission curreritly is press- 
ing a new action against the steel in- 
dustry aimed at eliminating basing 
point pricing). 

Mr. White warned steel production 
cannot increase much more than 1 
million tons in 1948 despite enlarged 
production facilities—2,500,000 tons 
of ingots and 3 million tons of sheet 
and strip. 

Recent survey, he said, shows ef- 
fective steel] demand for the 12 
months beginning Sept. 1, 1947, to 
be about 66.5 million tons of finished 
steel. This year’s record-breaking 
peacetime output of 62 million tons 
cannot be greatly exceeded next 
year in view of coa] and scrap short- 
ages, and likely production interrup- 
tions this winter due to gas shortages. 
Sheet and strip production this year 
he placed between 17 and 18 million 
tons, a new record. 

While increased capacity will al- 
leviate the tight supply situation to 
some extent, he said he felt total 
steel production will be several] mil- 
lion tons short of effective demand in 
1948, since he did not expect the 
level of genera] business activity to 
drop more than 5 per cent and al- 
most none of this drop will be in the 
hard goods lines. 

Steel Shortage No Mystery—Proud 
to be associated with an industry 
turning in a magnificent production 
performance in face of insuperable 
difficulties, Mr. White declared there 
is no mystery about the steel short- 
age. The stamping industry is no 
different from any other in its need 
for more steel, he said. The simple 
fact is the American steel] industry, 
producing more tonnage than the 
rest of the world combined, cannot 
make up quickly a tremendous war 
and depression shortage in durable 
goods, build, equip and provide an 
inventory for countless new plants 
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and at the same time satisfy a cur- 
rent demand for steel based on the 
highest national income in history. 

He denied the steelmakers are en- 
gaged in a program of planned 
scarcity. Current output not only is 
record-breaking for peacetime, but the 
industry is spending more than $1 
billion for improvement and expan- 
sion. He warned those who advocate 
vast expansion of the steel industry 
have no appreciation of the situation 
in raw materials and scrap. 


Situation Not Understood —‘“TI doubt 
whether the people of this country 
really understand the magnitude of 
the steel industry,’’ Mr. White said. 
“It is doubtful if they realize that 
the raw materials used in our steel 
plants alone each day require a train 
load of material 133 miles long. Talk 
of adding 10 per cent or a 13-mile 
train load of raw materials per day 
simply means that the people who 
make these statements do not under- 
stand the basic facts. 

“The country was combed thorough- 
ly for scrap several times during the 
war,” Mr. White declared, “and there 
are apparently no large untapped 
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reserves of remote scrap. Scrap will 
therefore remain tight until the steel 
industry drops back from its present 
capacity rate of operation. 

“In Republic,” he continued, “any 
major expansion would require com- 
pletely new integrated steel plants. 
Simultaneously new raw material 
sources would have to be developed. 
At today’s high construction costs, 
such new capacity costs more than 
$200 per ton. The ton book value of 
existing facilities is $50. This would 
mean that steel produced in this 
new capacity would have to sell at 
least $20 per ton above the current 
market.” 

Would Cut Shipments—Further, he 
pointed out, new fully integrated steel 
capacity started today could not be- 
come fully effective before 1950, and 
the building of such facilities would 
take from current shipments to con- 
sumers 2 million tons of steel for 
each 10 million tons of new capacity. 

Commenting on the charge that the 
steel producers were pouring steel 
into their own fabricating plants 
while independent fabricators were 
left to starve for metal, Mr. White, 
emphasizing that he could not speak 
for the industry, said that as far as 
his own company, Republic, was con- 
cerned, the charge is definitely con- 
trary to the facts. 

Blue-Sky Hokum—‘“What has been 
ladled out to you and to some of the 
Washington committees is just pure, 
blue-sky hokum as far as Republic 
is concerned, and I am _ reasonably 
sure this applies to most of the major 
steel producers,” he said. 

Pointing out that there is nothing 
new about Republic’s fabricating 
plants, with one exception they have 
been in Republic’s family from 12 
to 25 years—he said his company 
allots steel to them on a historical 
quota basis just as it does to all its 
customers and these fabricating sub- 
sidiaries pay the full market price 
for every pound of steel they receive. 

“In the 1939-1940 prewar base 
period,” he said, “our fabricating 
divisions received 8.7 per cent of our 
total shipments. In 1947 they have 
received 6.8 per cent, decrease of 
almost 2 per cent. Not one of these 
plants is operating even close to 
capacity, and it isn’t for lack of 
orders, either. 

“On the other hand, what has 
Republic done for the stamping fra- 
ternity? A check of the Pressed 
Metal Institute roster shows that we 
have been shipping steel to 54 of the 
active member companies. Our 
records show that in 1946 we shipped 
these 54 stampers a substantial in- 
crease over their base period tonnage 
with us. In 1947, if we maintain the 
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OPPOSE CONTROLS 


Steel allocations by the gov- 
ernment were opposed by 14 
top steel executives ino a con- 
ference with Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman 
last week. The steel men indi- 
cated they would be willing to 
channel steel voluntarily in a 
few cases where the govern- 
ment reported the existence of 
urgent foreign or domestic 
needs. The voluntary alloca- 
tions would be similar to the 
steel allotments now ) being 
made to builders of railroad 
cars and of pipe to the western 
farm areas of the country. 











rate, we will ship an even greater 
increase over their base period ton- 
nage. 

Confused Thinking—‘Incidentally, 
I was greatly amused by some parts 
of a statement made before the Steel 
Subcommittee of the Senate Small 
Business Committee at Washington 
by Earl A. Graham of the Federal 
Trade Commission. He is listing the 
fabricating activities of the various 
steel producers. In Republic's case his 
chart shows wire products and pipe 
as activities which compete with in- 
dependent buyers of basic steel. Any 
school boy knows that these lines 
have been mill products -since time 
immemorial. 


“To show you how silly and how 
slanted such thinking is, the non. 
integrated producers of fence, nails 
and other wire products account for 
only 5.5 per cent of our national 
production. The nonintegrated pipe 
mills turn out only 7.5 per cent of 
our total output. The country would 


be in sad shape if the producing mills 
withdrew from these lines. If the 
thinking of Mr. Graham and others 
who agree with him were followed 
to its logical conclusion, the steel- 
maker would produce nothing but 
ingots, which in turn would be con- 
verted into a great diversity of fin- 
ished products by fabricators. It’s 
a noble idea, but I’m afraid those 
finished steel products would cost at 
least $300 per ton.” 

Referring to “gray” market op- 
erations, Mr. White branded as ab- 
solutely fantastic assertions that 2 
million tons of sheet steel have gone 
into such channels; that the most 
careful estimate his company can 
make is that the “gray” market 
represents between 3 and 4 per cent 
of the sheet steel produced. 

Market Magnified—In his opinion 
the “gray’’ market in steel has been 
magnified out of all proportion to 
the realities, and such marketing is 
not peculiar to steel, being experi- 
enced in virtually every scarce prod- 
uct. He said Republic does not sell 
steel to agents and brokers, or to 
any concern it does not know or with 
which it has not established commer- 
cial relations. Some tonnage gets into 
the “gray” market, he said, when 
customers release a part of their 
regular allotments into illegitimate 
channels. It is almost impossible to 
trace such deals from the buyer to 
the original source of the metal. 
When customers are caught releas- 
ing tonnage to the “gray” market 
Republic parts company with them. 

Declaring that no accurate esti- 
mate of the “gray” market can be 
made, Mr. White said that the 2 mil- 
lion tons publicized as moving in 
this market are fantastic. That is 
more flat rolled steel than the com- 
bined jobbers in the U. S. will re- 
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Steel Ingot Production Statistics 





—Open Hearth— -—Bessemer— 
Per cent Per cent 

*Net of Net of 

1947 tons capac. tons capac. 
Jan. ... 6,544,841 95.1 384,096 87.7 
Feb. ... 5,830.371 93.8 314,912 79.6 
Mar. ... 6,614,369 96.1 378,893 86.5 
1st qtr.. 18,989,581 95.0 1,077,901 84.8 


Apr. ... 6,360.000 95.4 375.675 88.6 


May ... 6,634,716 96.4 372,878 85.2 
June ... 6,312,674 94.7 351,247 82.8 
2nd qtr.. 19,307,990 95.5 1,099,800 85.5 
1st 6 
mos... 

July ... 6,028,707 87.8 256.125 58.6 
Aug. ... 6,324,456 91.9 346,033 79.0 
*Sept. 6.147.448 92.4 334,425 79.0 


*3rd qtr. 18,500,611 90.7 936,583 72.2 


TOct. ... 6,831,508 99.3 384,272 87.8 


Estimated Production—All Companies 





284,309 65.9 
276,779 = 71.1 


321,903 74.6 
304,744 73.0 


933,069 73.7 21,340,859 93.7 


38,297.571 95.3 2,177,701 85.2 1,808.381 71.8 42,283.653 93.4 


285,322 66.3 
311,597 72.2 
306,769 73.6 


903,688 70.7 20,340,882 988.5 
*9 mos.. 56,798,182 93.7 3,114,284 80.8 2,712,069 71.4 62,624,535 91.8 
348,522 80.8 


* Revised. +t Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


*Calculated 
weekly Num- 














Electric Total produc- ber 
Per cent Percent tion all of 
*Net of *Net of companies weeks 
tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo. 


7.213.246 93.0 
6,422,062 91.7 


1,628,272 4.43 
1,605,515 4.00 


314,224 72.9 7,307,486 94.3 1,649,545 4.43 
875.312 69.9 20.942.794 93.1 1,628,522 12.86 
306.422 73.4 7,042,697 93.8 1,641,654 4.29 


7.329.497 94.5 
6,968,665 92.8 


1,654,514 4.43 
1,624,397 4.29 


1,640,343 13.01 


1,634,467 25.87 


1,486,460 4.42 
1,576,092 4,43 
1,586,131 4.28 


1,549,191 13,13 
1,605,757 39.00 
1,707,517 4.43 


6,570,154 84.9 
6,982,086 90.1 
6,788,642 90.6 


7,564,302 97.6 


For 1947, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,553,721 net tons 
open hearth, 98,849 net tons bessemer and 97,358 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 
total 1,749,928 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1947, as follows: Open hearth 
81,010,990 net tons, bessemer 5,154,000 net tons, electric 5,076,240 net tons, total 91,241,230 net 


tons. 
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Machine Tool Show Begins To Pay Off 


October ordering. of new tools rises 28 per cent over 
previous month as industry changes its sales talk. Ship- 
ments climb to year’s second highest level 


PAY-OFF of the 1947 Machine Tool 
Show became tangible for the first 
time in statistics on volume of new 
firm orders booked by the machine 
tool industry in October as reported 
to the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Cleveland. 
Despite undercurrent in some seg- 
ments of the trade that sales stimula- 
tion by the show has not been all 
that was expected, the industry ex- 
perienced a 28 per cent gain in new 
ordering over September, and Octo- 
ber’s dollar volume of ordering was 


exceeded in only two months of the 
year. 
Important, too, from the builders’ 


viewpoint was the low volume of can- 
cellations received during the month: 
only two other months this year, 
August and September, had lower 
cancellations in dollar value, and in 
these months cancellations in rela- 
tion to new orders were much higher 
than in the latest month. 

Selling Slant Changed—tThere has 
been much hesitation recently among 
companies using metalworking ma- 
chinery as to the advisability of re- 
placing production equipment in the 
period of uncertainty over business 
conditions and rising costs. Part of 
the show’s purpose was to dispel the 
fear of over-investing in new machin- 
ery through a concerted effort to 
show that only by modernizing pro- 
duction equipment could costs be 
trimmed and the price of a com- 
pany’s product kept within the buy- 
ing power of the public. 

Members of the association at its 
recent annual meeting generally were 
agreed that their sales efforts hence- 
forth must be geared to a new con- 
cept of machine tools; they envision 
their sales task now as not one for 
disposing of machine tools, but rather 
one of selling a production philosophy 
that will result “in more goods for 
more people at lower cost.” 


Trade leaders know this changed 
sales outlook will not bring buyers 
flocking to their sales rooms any 
more than the show entirely elimi- 
nated potential customers’ attitude of 
“wait and see,” but in the long run 
it will be more important than minute 
details of a machine’s construction 
or its outward appearance. 


Shipments Show Spurt — In line 
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with the gain in tool ordering ir 
October, the industry’s shipments in 
that month were second to only one 
month this year and were estimated 
at $27,545,000, a gain of 24 per cent 
over the previous month. Rate of 
shipments, however, continues in ex- 
cess of new ordering and has cut a 
sizable slice out of the industry’s or- 
der backlog this year. 


Foreign demand, rendered inarticu- 
late by the shortage of dollar credits 
abroad, shrunk in October, foreign 
orders as a percentage of total orders 
placed declining to the second lowest 
level of the year. Cancellation of 
foreign orders also showed disturbing 
symptoms, rising to almost double 
the year’s average as a percentage 
of total cancellations. 


Machinery Group Urges 


Changes in Depreciation 


Industry’s policy of depreciating 
plant and equipment on the basis of 
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acquisition costs far below present 
prices is resulting in erosion of real 
capital, understatement of costs, 
overstatement of profits and in some 
cases in underpricing of products, 
according to the Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute. 


Since 1939 the country’s price in- 
flation has been, conservatively, 50 
per cent, and by most indexes is 
higher than this figure, the institute 
reports. Purchasing power of the 
dollar, consequently, is at least one- 
third lower. The problem, then, is 
to develop a depreciation policy al- 
lowing recovery of the cost of an as- 
set in dollars of equivalent purchas- 
ing power. Or ideally, to recover each 
year a sufficient number of ‘‘current” 
dollars to equal that year’s capital 
consumption in terms of “original” 
dollars. Under-depreciation resulting 
from overlooking the dollar’s lower 
buying power for corporations alone 
now is about $1.5 billion a year and 
income before taxes is overstated by 
an equal amount. 

Although advocating revision of 
tax laws to permit accumulation of 
nontaxable depreciation reserves to 
cover present costs, the institute 
points out that adjustment of de- 
preciation, even though disallowed 
for tax purposes, should still be made 
by management in its own account- 
ing because a realistic allowance for 
depreciation is essential to the cor- 
rect determination of costs and con- 
sequently of net income. Moreover, 
“the overstatement of profits inher- 
ent in original-cost depreciation at 
the present time not only gives the 
impression to the public, including 
employees, that the enterprise is 
making more than it really is, but it 
also is likely to lead to dividend pay- 
ments that would not occur if the 
true facts were recognized.” 


Grinding Wheel Group 
Ordered Dissolved by U.S. 


Grinding Wheel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Worcester, Mass., the mem- 
bership of which included the makers 
of about 95 per cent of all abrasives 
produced in the United States, has 
been ordered dissolved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a final judgment 
entered in the U. S. District Court in 
Boston. 

The defendants who consented to 
the judgment are: Grinding Wheel 
Manufacturers Association; Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Bay State 
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Abrasives Products Co. Inc., West- 
boro, Mass.; Simonds Abrasive Co., 
Philadelphia; and Macklin Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

In addition to ordering the asso- 
ciation’s dissolution, the judgment 
prohibits any agreements among 
manufacturers fixing prices, dis- 
counts or other terms of sale, or 
establishing classifications of custo- 
mers, and each defendant individually 
is required to revise its price list. 


Steel Allocation Seen 
Spur to Subcontracting 


Threatened with the possibility of 
steel allocation as part of the admin- 
istration’s anti-inflation and foreign 
aid program, purchasing agents for 
large manufacturers are expected to 
step up subcontracting of machine 
parts. 

This move, as explained by George 
Renard, executive  secretary-treas- 
urer, National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, involves farming out 
parts to those companies with his- 
torical records as large steel users, 
who might be in relatively more fa- 
vorable position to continue this pro- 
duction than the original builder if 
allocations should be attempted. 


Worrying purchasing agents are 
the questions “What products will be 
considered as essential?” and “How 
much more complicated will purchas- 
ing become under new laws?” 


It is rather generally doubted by 
this group whether some prices can 
be controlled and others left free, as 
the administration suggests. Price 
controls, it is felt, may have a back- 
firing effect on inflation if they 
knock out the policy being used by 
some suppliers by which two quota- 
tions are given—one at a higher 
level for immediate delivery and the 
other at a lower price for delivery 
in six months or a year. 


Ryerson Builds Addition 
To Cleveland Warehouse 


New offices and an addition to 
existing warehouse facilities at E. 
53rd St. and Lakeside Ave., Cleve- 
land, have recently been completed 
by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, distributor of steel from 
stock. 

Construction of the new unit was 
started in 1946 with the demolition 
of a portion of the old warehouse. 
The new building provides 80,000 ad- 
, ditional sq ft of warehouse space and 
approximately 13,000 sq ft of space 
in which are housed the company's 
offices. 
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First of 100 new boxcars of extraordinary length for fast overnight mer- 

chandise service on the Pennsylvania Railroad are shown leaving the 

road’s shops at Altoona, Pa. Cars have an inside length of 60 ft 6 in., or 
a third longer than average, and have a capacity for 50 tons 


ODT Wrestles with Car Problem 


HOW TO BOOST freight car produc- 
tion to 15,000 units a month by next 
July is the problem now confronting 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Laid in ODT Director J. Monroe John- 
son’s lap by the White House, which 
considers the shortage of rail equip- 
ment of prime domestic importance, 
the problem becomes all the more 
difficult in view of current inability 
of the car builders to meet the 10,000- 
unit goal set up for the latter part 
of this year. 


Output of the builders and railroad 
car shops in October was 8364 cars 
and in the first half of November 
amounted to 4398. November’s total 
was expected to exceed 9000. Capacity 
of the industry, however, is estimat- 
ed at 17,000 cars a month, but short- 
ages of steel and other materials 
and of skilled labor have prevented 
the industry from using its facilities 
to the limit. 


Cars on Order—The railroads have 
been striving mightily to replace their 
worn-out rolling stock, and car and 
locomotive builders have the largest 
accumulation of orders in years. In- 
dependent builders figure their order 
backlogs for freight cars at about 
$350 million and for passenger cars at 
$200 million. 


The industry is anxious to step up 
production and keep its shops operat- 
ing at. nearer the capacity level but 
hesitates to begin on some contracts 
until inventories are in better bal- 
ance for fear of being stuck with a 
large number of unfinished cars. This 
quandary applies equally to locomo- 
tive builders, who, in their large-scale 


switch to diesel engines, are faced 
with shortages of copper and elec- 
trical equipment. 

More Steel Promised — The three 
factors limiting production — not 
enough steel, unbalanced inventories 
and shortage of skilled labor—are 
being scrutinized by Colonel John- 
son’s agency, and following a recent 
conference with the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, he announced that 
the steel industry is committed to an 
increase of plates, sheets and other 
items in short supply as well as for 
more steel to be used for repair of 
“bad order’ cars. Steel Task Com- 
mittee of AISI will soon confer with 
ODT as to arrangements for new al- 
lotments which should increase steel 
supply in 1948 by 22 per cent, but 
this increase is not expected to show 
its real effects until March when 
January rollings will become avail- 
able for fabrication. 

The bulk of the increase will be 
slated for the repair program, Col- 
onel Johnson said, adding that 43 
per Cent more Sreei S..9Ule we de-veccu 
for repair of cars now standing idle. 
Stepped-up allocations in January are 
expected to allow between 3500 and 
4000 cars to be put back into service 
a month. Currently, 19 roads have 
44,631 freight cars out of service for 
repairs. 

Projecting the effect of the in- 
creased steel supply on the nation’s 
rolling stock, Colonel Johnson said 
car builders and shops should be able 
to make a gross monthly addition 
by January of 14,000 cars, none of 
which would be tagged for export. 
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Integration of 
Aluminum 
Plants Sought 


SERIOUS power shortage is prevent- 
ing capacity operations of Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. aluminum plants 
in the Pacific Northwest, but this 
Henry J. Kaiser activity nevertheless 
is considering steps toward integrat- 
ing the aluminum industry it is build- 
ing on the West Coast. 

With its new reduction plant at 
Tacoma, Wash., gradually stepping 
up output, Permanente hop-s to 
establish an aluminum foil rolling 
mill at Spokane, Wash. If the pro- 
posal succeeds it will be the first foil 
mill west of the Mississippi and Per- 
manente’s first venture into that 
branch of the business. 

Bids on Foil Equipment—The com- 
pany has submitted a high bid of 
$250,000 for foil plant equipment 
now located in Germany. If the U. S. 
government accepts the bid, the 
equipment will be moved to Spokane 
as soon as feasible, according to 
Howard Holmes, an official of Per- 
manente’s Aluminum Division. 

Although such a move would be a 
further step toward consolidating 
aluminum operations in the North- 
west, Permanente still faces two 
major barriers in its effort to fully 
integrate its operation. 

The first of these is a lack of mills 
to produce alumina from bauxite, 
which is the most commonly used 
aluminum ore. The second drawback 
is lack of extrusion plants to turn 
pig aluminum into shapes which can 
be used by fabricators. 

Bauxite Imported — Most bauxite 
now being used in Pacific Northwest 
reduction plants comes originally 
from Dutch and British Guiana 
and is processed into alumina at 
plants in Alabama and St. Louis be- 
fore being shipped to the plants in 
Washington state. 

As bauxite can be supplied by the 
Netherlands East Indies and the 
Pacific island of Yap, it is hoped 
that eventually bauxite can be ob- 
tained from the Pacific area and 
reduced in West Coast alumina plants. 


Coal Shortage Cuts 


Geneva Production 


Geneva Steel Co. now is producing 
at a rate of 85,000 to 90,000 tons of 
steel ingots monthly, according to 
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BUSY BOEING: Increased production activity at Boeing Aircraft Co. 

headquarters at Seattle is shown in this photo of part of the final as- 

sembly area. Visible are the wing assembly line in foreground, and 

final assembly operations on C-97 Stratofreighters, Stratocruisers and, 

far right, B-50 bombers. The C-97s and bombers are for the United 
States Air Force 








Dr. Walther Malthesius, president of 
the Utah subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corp. However, he pointed out re- 
cently that production is handicapped 
by inadequate coal supply, result of 
a scarcity of transportation and min- 
ing equipment. 

“The Geneva coal mine,” he said, 
“currently is producing at the rate 
of about 4500 tons of coal daily. This 
is about 25 per cent less than the 
output we would like to attain.” 

Dr. Malthesius also reported that 
progress is being made slowly on the 


company’s expansion program. When 
U. S. Steel purchased Geneva from 
the government it announced it would 
spend not less than $18,600,000 con- 
verting the mill to peacetime prod- 
ucts. Dr. Malthesius said orders now 
have been placed for about $16 mil- 
lion of this amount. Some equipment 
is beginning to arrive, but shortages 
are holding back delivery of other 
orders. As a result, Dr. Malthesius 
said he is unable to estimate when 
the conversion program will be com- 
pleted. 


Expect More Nails Next Year 


NAIL production in the United 
States should come to some 18 mil- 
lion kegs in 1948 compared with some 
16 million in 1947. on the basis of 
assurances by producers to Sen. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis.) in 
connection with investigations of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Housing. 

The committee is planning further 
action on allegations of nail gray 
market sales at premium prices, not- 
ably in the Northwestern, South Cen- 
tral and Northeastern states, and 
Senator McCarthy says that some of 
the concerns cited to the committee 
as gray market operators may be 
called to Washington to tell their 
stories. 

Tonnage Reimported—The commit- 


tee is particularly concerned with re- 
import into the United States at 
gray market prices of American- 
made nails shipped to Puerto Rico. 
It also is trying to ascertain what 
is happening to unduly large ton- 
nages of nails exported to the Philip- 
pines. 

Senator McCarthy, as a means of 
getting all details of the nail busi- 
ness, has sent a questionnaire ask- 
ing producers to answer questions 
as to production, capacity, raw ma- 
terials supply, and distribution. 

The questions under the latter head 
are aimed at obtaining the names of 
all warehouse, jobbing and other dis- 
tributors, as well as the names of 
companies that buy for direct con- 
sumption. 
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Pare Europe's Steel Needs! 


That's suggestion of House Committee on Foreign Aid 
in report which envisions intolerable sacrifices by Amer- 
ican steel consumers in proposed relief plan 


HEAVY and intolerable sacrifices 
will have to be made by American con- 
sumers of steel in 1948 unless steel 
end-use programs of the Committee 
of European Economic Co-operation 
undergo marked reduction or unless 
steel production in western Germany 
can be raised significantly without 
resort to American metallics. 


That is the conclusion of the House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid in 
its report, “United States Stecl Re- 
quirements and Availabilities As 
They Affect European Needs for In- 
terim Aid.” Heading the committee 
are Rep. Charles A. Eaton, New 
Jersey, chairman, and Rep. Christian 
A. Herter, Massachusetts, vice chair- 
man. 

Paring Seen Possible — The com- 
mittee expresses the belief that 
CEEC demands could be pared down 
and that there possibly are alterna- 
tives, under which other countries 
would provide assistance. 


Pointing out that domestic and 
export demand for rolled and drawn 
steel products in 1947 will be at least 
1.6 million tons greater than supply 
from mills in the United States, the 
comnuiittee said that “honoring the 
CEEC participants’ demands upon the 
United States in 1948 would ag- 
gravate the overall shortage 1mn- 
- menscly.” 

Raise Imports — Delving into the 
problem, the committee reported: “In 
rolled and drawn products the CEEC 
nations are requesting at least 1.2 
million net tons more than their an- 
nual rate of receipts from the United 
States during the first half of 1947. 
Moreover, they propose to raise their 
imports of metallics by some 2.1 mil- 
lion net tons, 1.7 million net tons in 
the form of steel scrap and pig iron 
as such and 400,000 net tons of 
potential steel scrap contained in 
the additional tonnage of rolled and 
drawn shapes. 


“Meeting these claims in full would 
involve reducing United States pro- 
duction of rolled and drawn products 
by some 2.2 million net tons and cut- 
ting commercial exports or shipments 
to domestic consumers by 3.4 million 
net tons. The net effect,” the com- 
mittee asserted, “would be to raise 
the minimum deficit from 1.6 million 
net tons to 5.0 million net tons—a 
staggering deficit to impose on the 
consumers of steel in the United 
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States and on commercial exports.” 
CEEC participants’ 1948 import re- 
quests from the U. S. are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The committee declares, however, 
that a tentative review of CEEC steel 
production and distribution programs 
for 1948 suggests that the legitimate 
needs of the Paris Conference coun- 
tries could be met without those ad- 
verse effects, and recommends a 
thorough scrutiny of the programs. 

Suggests Examination—The com- 
mittee points out that an examina- 





CEEC PARTICIPANTS’ 1948 IMPORT 
REQUESTS FROM U., 8S. 
(thousands of 
net tons) 
UN Air dia eee eae k ok HAS 374 
Refinishing billets ........ 913 
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tion should be made concerning the 
immense steel tonnages planned for 
export from the CEEC area. Says the 
committee, “In 1948, the 16 CEEC 
nations propose to ship to nonparti- 
cipating countries, excluding western 
Germany, 1.47 million net tons more 
than their exports to nonparticipating 
countries including western Germany 
in 1938. 

“Moreover, deliveries to dependent 
overseas territories are scheduled to 
reach 990,000 net tons as against a 
total of 330,000 net tons in 1938— 
660,000 net tons increase. Thus, total 
exports to outside areas will exceed 
1938 levels by 2.13 million net tons, 
or roughly two-thirds of the prospec- 
tive adverse impact of CEEC nation 
demands” upon the United States. 

“The Paris Conference Steel Report 
does not provide any justification for 
the increased export rates.” 


Raises Two Questions—Concerning 
availability of metallics abroad, the 
committee raises the questions: 1. 
Whether aggregate volume of metal- 
lics shown as available for steel in- 
got production and foundry pig iron 
needs is not more than sufficient to 


support the estimated furnace out- 
put; and 2. whether the estimated 
home scrap supply figure is not too 
low in relation to the recirculating 
scrap tonnage one would expect to 
arise from forecast home stvcel pro- 
duction plus a reasonable allowance 
for obsolescent scrap. “To the ex- 
tent that needs are overstated, or 
availabilities understated, of course, 
the need for scrap or pig iron im- 
ports from the United States would 
diminish,” the committee observes. 

One source of hope is the possibility 
of increasing western Germany’s stecl 
ingot production at a more rapid rate 
than now envisaged, the committee 
believes. ‘There is widespread belief 
that substantial additions could be 
had in 1948 and 1949 by means which 
would not involve scrap imports from 
America or a corresponding reduction 
in output in the CEEC area.” Prin- 
cipal means would be through use of 
additional rich ore supplies which 
Sweden could provide readily; ‘this 
seems the major hope of meeting 
European deficits,” the committee as- 
serts. 

Scrutinize Estimates—The commit- 
tee further suggests that home steel 
consumption estimates given for sev- 
eral countries be scrutinized, adding 
that “a careful check of some esti- 
mates would prove rewarding.” 

Continuing, the committee declares 
“a review of the major steel expan- 
sion programs under way in the 
United Kingdom, France, and sev- 
eral other nations would seem ap- 
propriate. Such programs are large 
consumers of home-made steel as well 
as scarce equipment to be supplied by 
the United States.” This prompts the 
committee to raise this question: 
“Before building up export steel ca- 
pacity for the future in Europe at 
very heavy cost to production for 
consumers’ steel today, is there not 
a real need to look at the prospect for 
marketing the capacity that will re- 
sult and its probable contribution to 
a lack of world balance harmful to 
all concerned?” 


Octcber Cash Dividends 
Increase by 23 Per Cent 


Publicly reported cash dividends 
paid out by United States corpora- 
tions during October amounted to 
$422 million, an increase of 23 per 
cent over the totals disbursed in Oc- 
tober of last year, the Department of 
Commerce has announceu. 

For manufacturing as a whole, Au- 
gust-October payments were 26 per 
cent higher than a year ago. In- 
creases by corporations in nonferrous 
metals and automobiles exceeded 50 
per cent. 
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Forms for first Census of Manufactures since 1939 to go 
out in January. Some 250,000 firms in 469 separate 


industries to be queried. 


NEVER before has the demand for 
a Census of Manufactures been so 
eager as for the one to be con- 
ducted in 1948. First, this will be 
the first such census since 1939. 
Second, for planning purposes, busi- 
ness executives nowadays make much 
more extensive use of this type of 
data than in the past. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, state and local 
chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade, and trade associations are 
impressing on their members the 
importance of giving complete and 
accurate information to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

This co-operation is particularly 
necessary on this occasion because 
the bureau, to cut costs and to 
expedite the work, is going to de- 
pend on the mails to a large ex- 
tent in doing this job. It is 
preparing to send out in January 
some 200 different forms to some 
250,000 firms in 469 separate indus- 
tries. 

Data Forms Cleared—The  sub- 
stance of these forms has been 
cleared with representative manu- 
facturers and with trade associations 
so as to bring forth the information 
that is generally desired. Incident- 
ally, one of the big jobs now finished 
was to set up the list of manufac- 
turers to whom the forms are to be 
sent. The Census Bureau started out 
with over 500,000 names. Many firms 
and corporations were found to have 
merged or gone out of business, and 
many non-manufacturing organiza- 
tions had to be eliminated. By the 
time this preliminary task was com- 
pleted in November, the list had been 
cut in half. 

All manufacturers will be queried 
for data on their 1947 employment, 
labor turnover, payrolls, etc.; for their 
costs of materials, supplies and ser- 
vices; for their inventories of “se- 
lected” key raw materials at year’s 
beginning and at year’s end; and for 
details of equipment, including such 
items as number of highway-type 
trucks operated. All will be asked 
for information about number of 
manufactured items, and value of 
product in 1947. Other questions will 
cover selling and distribution costs, 
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overhead, and other matters perti- 
nent to the census. 

Metalworking Facilities — Forms 
that will go to the metalworking in- 
dustries will ask for data on the 
facilities at each plant—as, whether 
the plant has a die-casting, heat- 
treating, foundry, machine shop, 
plating, forging or other department. 
Capacities will be sought. Foundries, 
for example, will be asked to state 
how many melting units they have, 
of what types and also of what ca- 
pacities. 

Overall boss of the 1948 Census of 
Manufactures is Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin, chief of the bureau’s Industry 
Division. He has the active assistance 
of William H. Mautz, assistant chief 
of the Industry Division. Various as- 
sociates will handle the job by in- 
dustry units. Owen Gretton has been 
assigned the portion of the work 
dealing with metals production and 
metalworking. Overall responsibility 
for carrying out all details and con- 
ducting the job to a conclusion has 
been made the assignment of Fred- 
erick Cone. 

Preliminary reports will start to 
be issued, it is expected, around June 
or July. These will cover individual 
industries—mostly the smaller in- 
dustries in which relatively few con- 





GAGE STEEL DEMAND 


Market analyses are vital in 
the steel industry’s long-range 
business plans and “without an 
adequate knowledge of mar- 
kets . . . plans for the future 
must be based on something 
less than air,” Francis Jura- 
schek, commercial research di- 
vision, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, told the 
Pittsburgh chapter of American 
Society for Metals at its month- 
ly meeting recently. 

In contrast to the marked 
technological progress in the 
steel industry during the last 
half century, he pointed out, 
similar progress in lowering the 
cost of distribution has not 
been made. 











cerns are engaged. Final reports are 
not expected to come out much be- 
fore the end of 1948. 


Tatiff Cuts Protested 


Publication of the tariff reduc- 
tions granted many foreign products 
at the reciprocal trade agreements 
conference at Geneva has stirred up 
a lot of resentment in Congress. 
Needled by complaints from many of 
their manufacturing constituents, 
some congressmen already have pro- 
tested sharply on the floor but, as 
Chairman Harold Knutson (Rep., 
Minn.) of the House Ways & Means 
Committee pointed out, there prob- 
ably is no way by which Congress 
can prevent the tariff reductions 
agreed to at Geneva from becoming 
effective on Jan. 1. 

The Geneva program, he pointed 
out, was carried out under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements. Act. 
While the stage appears to be set 
for a thorough combing of the en- 
tire situation when the act, now due 
to expire June 30, comes up for ex- 
tension, there is some question as 
to what Congress will do. A feature 
of the Geneva pacts is that they have 
minimum life of three years, with the 
participating nations privileged to 
withdraw upon due notice after that 
period. Another is that many exist- 
ing rates were “bound” at Geneva 
for the life of the agreements. These 
features may tend to tie the hands of 
Congress next year. 


Weights & Measures Office 


The newly established Office of 
Weights & Measures, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, with R. W. Smith 
as chief, is to correlate the bureau’s 
relations with state and Jocal of- 
ficials having to do with weights 
and measures. It has the respon- 
sibility for issuing amendments, 
adopted annually by the National 
Conference on Weights & Measures, to 
the model State Weights and Meas- 
ures Law. It also will get out a new 
edition of the Bureau’s publication 
on Federal and State Laws Relating to 
Weights and Measures. Inasmuch as 
regulation of weights and measures 
is a function of the states and mu- 
nicipalities, the bureau will act only 
in an advisory capacity. It will ad- 
vise the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food & Drug Administration 
in cases involving goods moving in 
interstate commerce. It also will pre- 
pare plans for an advanced training 
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This installation in a large glass plant 

again demonstrates the versatility of 

American MonoRail engineering and 

equipment. Thirty tons of glass batch per hour are 
measured, mixed and delivered to furnaces by 
push button control. Let an American MonoRail 
engineer talk to you about your handling problems. 
He will show you how to save money and speed 
up production. 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN C-1 


A 56-page book 
showing success- 
ful applications of 
American Mono- 
Rail Systems. 


COMPANY 


13102 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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PIPELINE LAYING: Three hundred yards of 30-in. casing is lowered into 

a ditch by eight crawler-type tractors with side-mounted winch derricks 

as the North America Pipe Line Co. lays a new line across Kansas from 
Texas to Chicago. NEA photo 














course for state and local weights 
and measures officials, by means of 
lectures and laboratory work in the 
bureau’s Washington plant. 


Munitions Conferences 


Members of industry advisory com- 
mittees of the Munitions Board who 
were expecting to be invited to at- 
tend Washington conferences this 
fall probably now will not be called 
to such meetings prior to early next 
year. The reason is a lack of certain- 
ty as to what functions formerly 
handled by the Munitions Board here- 
after will be taken over by the new 
National Security Resources Board. 
Top officers of the two groups are 
trying to work out the line of de- 
marcation for responsibility over in- 
dustrial plants, stockpiling, etc. 


Export Regulations 


In view of the “critical supply of 
pipe and casing,” the Office of In- 
ternational Trade has decided that a 
maximum of 250 feet of pipe or 
casing hereafter may be exported 
under general license as part of a 
pump installation, regardless of pump 
capacity. For any amount in excess 
of the 250 feet, validated licenses 
for export are required. 


The fourth quarter export quota 
of fractional horsepower motors has 
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been set at 100,000 units; this covers 
motors ranging from 1/8 to and 
including 1/3 horsepower. 

These supplemental quantities have 
been set over and above previously 
fixed fourth quarter export quotas: 
166 net tons of cast iron pipe and 
cast iron pipe fittings; 200 aluminum 
prefabricated houses; 37 tons of lead 
sheets and pipes and 5 tons of lead 
solder rigid metal conduit and other 
metal conduit to the value of $226,- 
590. 

The value limit, per shipment, has 
been set at $5 for woven wire in- 
sect screen cloth of any metal for 
export under general license to Group 
K destinations. No shipments are per- 
mitted to Group E destinations. 


Military Research Pushed 


If the present struggle with the 
Russian Soviets for political and 
economic position switches over into 
a shooting war, we will have to thank 
them for providing the stimulus for 
much of our present effort to pre- 
pare for such an eventuality. That 
angle of our military research and 
development programs was clearly re- 
vealed during the two-day conference 
of Navy bureau heads with some 
600 members of the Navy Industrial 
Association on Nov. 18 and 19. Rear 
Admiral A. G. Noble, chief of Naval 
Ordnance, told the gathering that 


the Navy’s. expanded research pro- 
gram had received impetus from the 
knowledge that Germany’s best wea- 
pons are being developed by the 
Russians. 

The war ended, he pointed out, 
before some of the latest German in- 
ventions reached the battle front. 
These weapons in the hands of a 
hostile power would, if not combatted, 
he said, “‘constitute a severe threat to 
our national security.” 

Dr. T. J. Killian, science director 
of the Office of Naval Research, re- 
vealed the Navy is spending about $18 
million on 600 research programs in 
159 universities and scientific insti- 
tutions. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
basic research on nuclear physics 
in the United States is heing fin- 
anced by the Navy. 


WAA in New Quarters 


As a last move in the program of 
the War Assets Administration to- 
ward complete liquidation next June 
30, that agency has gone into new 
quarters in Temporary Buildings I, 
J and L, located alongside the Re- 
flecting Pool south of the Navy and 
Munitions buildings on Constitution 
avenue, Washington. In the mean- 
time, WAA is shrinking; its person- 
nel is already far under the peak in 
1946 when the total number of em- 
ployees for the country was 58,800 of 
whom 4600 were located in Washing- 
ton. At present the WAA payroll 
numbers 34,600 individuals of whom 
some 2100 are in Washington. 


Study Coking Coal Exports 


While the Office of International 
Trade has not yet completed its 
study to determine what percentage 
of coal now being exported from this 
country is coking coal suitable for 
the iron and steel industry, indica- 
tions to date are that it: will be less 
than 10 per cent. That is, roughly, 
exports of coking coal are at a rate 
of less than 400,000 tons monthly. 
Furthermore, most of this coking 
coal is being shipped from mines 
that because of transportation fac- 
tors do not ship to coke ovens. 

A move to investigate consumption 
of coking coal where non-coking coal 
would suffice is contemplated in gov- 
ernment circles as a forerunner to a 
campaign to conserve our remain- 
ing resources of coking coal. It is 
known that consumption of low vo- 
latile smokeless coal of coking quali- 
ty is high in cities having anti-smoke 
ordinances—like Cincinnati, Detroit, 
St. Louis, etc. But how much such con- 
sumption comes to nobody has the 
remotest idea. 
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Label, Carton 
Design Eases 
Merchandising 


NOTABLE progress has been made 
by some manufacturers in packaging 


and labeling industrial products. 
Room for improvement in these mer- 
chandising aids still exists, however. 
This was the consensus of 300 dele- 
gates to the joint regional sales con- 
ference of the American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers Association 
and the National Supply & Machinery 
Distributors Association in Newark, 
N. J., recently. The meeting was one 
of a series being held by the associa- 
tions in various localities (STEEL, 
Nov. 10, p. 78). 

Pricing methods based on variable 
lists and discounts occupied a prom- 


inent place in the discussions, with 
a substantial majority of distributors 
favoring a net pricing system. Cur- 
rent discount lists are out of gear 
with modern merchandising, declared 
R. H. Russell, treasurer, J. Rus- 
sell & Co. Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
Each transaction should pay its own 
way on small orders, products should 
be packaged in a more standard num- 
ber of units, and broken packages 
should command high quotations, Mr. 
Russell said. 

Packaging Lags— Packaging un- 
til recently has received far less em- 
phasis than the stress placed on prod- 
uct finish and design, according to 
J. F. Apsey, Black & Decker Co., 
Baltimore, collaborating with W. W. 
French, director of sales promotion, 
Dodge Mfg. Co., in reviewing the 
packaging and labeling aspects of 
distribution. Three major functions 
of the package are: Carrying and 
protection; easy identification in the 
stock room; and aiding in selling, he 





SURPLUS NONFERROUS METALS PLANTS 


Name and Location Product 


Clifton Products Inc.,* 


Designed Acquisition 
Capacity Cost 
$000 





Painesville, O. 


Clifton Products Inc.,7 


Painesville, O. 


Domestic Manganese 
& Development Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


Eagle Picher Mining 
& Smelting Co.,* 
Henryetta, Okla. 


Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp., Chicago 


Philadelphia Non-Fer- 
rous Foundry Inc., 
Philadelphia 


Revere Copper & 
Brass Inc., Chicago 


Western Fluorspar 
Corp., Jackson 
County, Colo. 


Manganese Ore Co., 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Vanadium Corp. of 
America**t 
Monticello, Utah 


Total 


Beryllium oxide 


Reclamation of beryl- 
lium copper & scrap 
materials to be 
melted, cast into in- 
gots for sale to brass 
mills 


Concentrating low- 
grade manganese 
carbonate ore (12%- 
20%) to high grade 
(33%-40%) 


Metallic zinc 


Calcined coke 


Nonferrous castings 


Brass strip 


Fluorspar concen- 
trates (metallurgical 


type) 


Manganese ore 
concentrates 


Vanadium pentoxide 


* Plant operating under interim lease 

+ Part of plant being used for storage under interim lease to Clifton Prod 
ucts. No equipment involved. 

t Subject to national security restrictions 

** Negotiations for sale at fair value practically complete 


3,500 lb. per month 
100 tons per month 


100 to 125 tons per day 


“Scrambled” operation 
integrated with 
privately-owned plant 


“Scrambled” operation 
incapable of indepen- 
dent operation 


Indefinite—facilities 
“scrambled” 


15,000,000 Ib. per mo. 
(30 & 50 caliber cups) 
20 tons of crude oil 


per hour 


9,000 long tons con- 
centrates per month 


$ 286 
208 


579 


469 


42 


7,637 
1,257 


$ 21,990 
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said. He urged placing the stock or 
catalog number at a standard point on 
the package, and using improved 
design and color in the label. 

Need for training in salesmanship 
was discussed by Ralph M. Johnson, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager, Abrasive Division, Norton Co., 
and A. G. Carey, president, Rudel, 
Carey & Briggs Ince. Selection of 
salesmen through use of aptitude 
testing was covered by G. H. Boucher, 
vice president, Pyrene Mfg. Co., and 
R. H. Barr, manager, mill supply 
division, Reilly Bros. & Raub Inc. 
Customer coverage and market eval- 
uation discussions were led by P. W. 
Evans, secretary, Beals, McCarthy & 
Rogers Inc., and R. P. Melius, direct- 
or of sales, Delta Mfg. Co. Chairman 
for the meeting was W. W. Kem- 
phert, Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Hits Haphazard 
Safety Programs 


A forceful industrial safety and 
hygiene program is vital for good 
labor relations and contributes heav- 
ily to a company’s continuing pros- 
perity, declared William B. Given Jr., 
president, American Brake Shoe Co., 
in a keynote address last month be- 
fore the Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion’s 12th annual meeting at the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh. 

Deploring the haphazard attitude 
toward this subject, Mr. Given as- 
serted that it is a managerial function 
to see that hygiene departments func- 
tion effectively. The departments are 
weak, he continued, because they are 
ineffectively organized, not because 
of any lack in knowledge of hygiene. 
A company’s economic success is 
dependent in considerable measure 
upon the well-being of its employees, 
he added, but management often 
deals with the hygiene section as the 
stepchild of the organization. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded: Sumner Pike, a member of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
who described atomic developments to 
date and how industry will benefit by 
them as soon as they are commer- 
cially available; J. Stevens Stock, 
senior member of Opinion Research 
Corp., Princeton, N. J., who spoke on 
the attitude of communities toward 
working conditions; Dr. H. A. Von- 
achen, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe- 
oria, Ill., who described how his com- 
pany carries out its hygiene program; 
and Dr. J. J. Wittner, assistant vice 
president of Consolidated Edison Co., 
New York, who appraised cash sick- 
ness benefit schemes. 











French Loosen Reins on Prices 


Elimination of subsidies on coal, iron and steel sends 
prices soaring. Wage increases expected. Production 
swings upward in September 


PARIS, FRANCE 
FOLLOWING numerous strikes and 
narrowly-averted strikes by govern- 
ment employees, the French govern- 
ment appears to be giving up its 
losing fight to keep wages from 
rising. French labor unions even now 
are preparing new wage demands 
which will take into account any 
price increases occurring before the 
demands may be made to the Cab- 
inet. 

Food prices have advanced 55 per 
cent in the last six months and 
other prices have risen 48 per cent 
in the same period. Index of whole- 
sale industrial prices (1938—100) 
now stands at 813 and the general 
index for retail prices with the same 
base is now 1157. 

Line-Holding Action Delayed — 
French opinion is that the Cabinet 
will probably let industrial prices 
climb to eliminate the disparity be- 
tween them and food prices and then 
will attempt to hold both at the 
higher level. First move in this 
direction, taken to save the franc, 
was the recent elimination of sub- 
sidies paid on coal and iron and 
steel. As a result of this action, coal 
prices jumped from $11.25 to $18 a 
ton, and steel prices since Nov. 1 
have soared 40 per cent higher, with- 
out any allowance being made for 
the higher price of coal. An addi- 
tional 40 per cent increase in steel 
prices is expected in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Prices per metric ton for repre- 
sentative iron and steel products as 
of the middle of November were as 
follows: 

Basic 


Bes- Open 


Product semer Hearth 


Hematite pig iron .....$71.40 

Foundry pig iron ...... 54.37 re ee 
Semifinished steel : $71.40 $83.50 
i pegeb i tasadeisee. sane ee — 
BUNONS TNO cccceces sees 98.50 111.16 
Beams, structurals .... ie 88.50 104.33 
Hoops . Se eones . 101.65 118.25 
Plates 119.41 134,16 


124.33 141.66 
144.00 161.66 


Medium sheets vs - : * os 
Light gage sheets .... 

The above prices do not include the 
10 per cent purchase tax but they 
do include levies of 43 cents per ton 
for steel research, $1.25 per ton for 
workers’ buildings and $6.66 for 
amortization of equipment, this ag- 
gregate amount being collected by 
the federation of steel manufacturers 
for these special purposes. 


to 


Production Increases — September 
saw an advance in coal output to 
3,975,000 metric tons, higher than in 
any of the previous three months. 
Imports of coal also rose to a high 
mark of 2,037,000 tons, with 1,620,- 
000 tons of this total being supplied 
by the United States. French steel 
output in September reached a new 
postwar record and, in fact, exceeded 
the 1938 monthly average. It is still 
about 10 per cent below the estimates 
projected in the Monnet Plan, how- 
ever. Production of pig iron was also 
the highest in the postwar period but 
was only 85 per cent of the 1938 
average. The French automotive in- 
dustry, likewise, reached a new post- 
war high with production of 7284 
private cars, 6512 commercial ve- 
hicles and 361 other types, making a 
total of 14,157 against the 1938 
monthly average of 18,930. 





Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who has been appointed 
Britain’s chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, is being mentioned as 
possible head of a new emer- 


NEXT PREMIER? 


coalition government. 


NEA photo 


gency 


Belgians Busied by Rail Plan 


LIEGE, BELGIUM 

STRIKES of workers in the Liege 
district in September disrupted steel 
production but deliveries for the do- 
mestic market are once again ap- 
proaching normal. Demand continues 
far above supply, particularly in 
heavy plates, although there is some 
improvement in merchant steel, struc- 
turals and rails. The plate situation 
is complicated by ability of only two 
rolling mills to produce this material 
for home consumption, one of these 
being restricted to rolling basic bes- 
semer material and the other, open 
hearth. To alleviate the critical foun- 
dry pig iron shortage an additional 
blast furnace will soon be blown in. 
Generally speaking, Belgian export 
trade is favorable, despite the non- 
convertibility of sterling, but Belgian 
exporters are closely watching Brit- 
ish attempts to stimulate production, 
particularly for export. Competition 
from the United States is also closely 
followed. Foreign demand is unabat- 
ing and the following steel tonnages 
have been allocated for export to 
countries with which the Belgo-Lux- 
emburg union has trade agreements: 
The Netherlands, 90,000 metric tons; 
Sweden, 50,000 tons; Denmark, 24,- 
000 tons; Norway, 18,000 tons; Portu- 
gal, 18,000 tons; Finland, 13,000 tons. 


Railroads Modernizing — Belgian 
engineering works are booking a good 
volume of orders. For the national 
railroads, contracts have been placed 
for 50 sleeping cars, 60 freight cars 
and 25 automotive cars. France has 
placed orders for tipping cars. Com- 
plete plans for the electrification of 
Belgian railroads have now been for- 
mulated. This program is expected to 
result in the saving of 650,000 tons 
of coal and between $9,100,000 and 
$11,363,000 per year in operating 
costs. The total cost of the program 
is estimated at $363,636,363, and will 
benefit all Belgian industries through 
the orders to be placed. 


The plan will electrify about 70 
per cent of the Belgian rail system, 
with power requirements to be sup- 
plied by existing facilities; it will 
account for about 10 per cent of all 
Belgian power consumption. The first 
sections, Brussels to Charleroi and 
Schaerbeck to Antwerp, are sched- 
uled for operation by the end of 1949; 
the other sections will be completed 
by 1951, according to present esti- 
mates. The plan provides for 600 elec- 
tric locomotives of three different 
types. 

New Vessel Launched—Hull of the 
new steamer Prince Philippe has been 
launched at the John Cockerill Co. 
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shipyards as the thirty-first vessel 
constructed by the company for the 
Ostend-Dover service. It is 372 ft long 
with a displacement of approximately 
3230 tons. 

A convention of Belgian industrial- 
ists was held recently to discuss 
means for improving working condi- 
tions. Several reports which were 
presented emphasized advisability of 
educating workers to their own re- 
sponsibilities. While it is one of the 
first duties of management to take 
the necessary steps to insure the 
well-being of their workers. the re- 
ports pointed out, too often the work- 
ers themselves do not follow instruc- 
tions made in their own interests. 


New Canadian Steel Mill 
To Be Ready in February 


Newly formed Vancouver Rolling 
Mills Ltd. plans to begin production 
of steel products by next February 
at a 12-in., six-stand mill now under 
construction in Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. With a capacity of 20,000 
tons a year, the facility will turn out 
small angles, channels, eye-beams, 
reinforcing steel, light rails and rods 
from %¢ jin. to 1% in. in diameter. 

Heading the new company as 
president is Ronald L. Cliff. 


Names Group To Study 
Problems Related to ERP 


Appointment of a subcommittee to 
study problems related to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program has been an- 
nounced by Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker Corp. and chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development. The subcommittee has 
begun work on its study and will 
submit its findings to the CED Re- 
search & Policy Committee, of which 
Raymond Rubicam, New York, is 
chairman. 


Wayne C. Taylor, Washington, 
former president of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, is chairman of the new 
subcommittee. The other members 
are: Henry P. Bristol, president, 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York; Chest- 
er C. Davis, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis; 
Mr. Hoffman; Jay C. Hormel, chair- 
man, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; Thomas B. McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; Philip 
D. Reed, chairman, General Electric 


Co., New York; Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, New York; Mr. Rubicam: 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman, R. H. 


Macy & Co. Inc., New York; and J. 
Cameron Thomson, president, North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis. 
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Lack of Steel 
Stifles German 
Manufacturing 


GERMAN manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods are finding it practically 
impossible to operate due to an al- 
most complete lack of steel. Out of 
the 520,000 metric tons of steel al- 
lotted to the American and British 
zones for the last four months of this 
year, 90 per cent is going to the so- 
called basic industries such as coal 
mines, steelworks, transportation and 
public utilities. Only 500 tons have 
been allotted for the production of 
stoves and ranges, as an example, al- 
though a tremendous shortage exists. 

The handicraft industries, includ- 
ing makers of plumbing and _ shoe- 
makers supplies, are getting 14,000 
tons. Statistics for the first half of 
1947 show that steel production was 
at 21 per cent of the level for the 
first six months of 1936, while manu- 
facturers operated at 31 per cent, in- 
dicating it was necessary to draw 
further on dwindling inventories of 
materials. 

Car Repairs Stepped Up—One 
bright spot in the current picture is 
the progress reported by German 
railroads in repairing 30,000 freight 
cars. The new car program, how- 
ever, is hampered by the lack of 
sheets and plates. 

Importation of steel supplies under 
the aid-to-Europe program is_ be- 
lieved by German businessmen to be 
the only salvation of the country. 


Many think that revival of the Ger- 
man steel industry should not be 
stressed too much. 


Report $300 Million Steel 
District Planned in Mexico 


The Mexican news agency Lania 
reports that a group of Mexican in- 
dustrialists are planning to invest 
$300 million in the Tobari zone of 
the state of Sonora, Mexico, that will 
turn the district into a “small Pitts- 
burgh.” 

Principal sponsors for the project 
which is still in the embryonic stage 
are Abelardo Rodriguez, former presi- 
dent of Mexico; Enriques Guzman, a 
retired general; and Ignacio Sosa, 
Sonora cattleman. 


Brookings Begins Program 


In International Relations 


With the publication of the first 
annual volume of Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy, the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
has announced the beginning of an 
educational program in international 
relations. 

The first three parts of the volume 
analyze the main elements of the 
world picture as of the autumn of 
1947, the principal factors in the U. 
S. position in world affairs, and about 
60 major issues in foreign policy con- 
fronting this country. The fourth 
part deals in more detail with these 
four major problems: The German 
peace settlement, American assist- 
ance to Europe, the problem of China, 
and control of atomic energy. 





BRITISH OCTOBER INGOT OUTPUT SETS RECORD 


STEEL production in Great Britain reached the highest level ever at- 
tained in October, British Iron & Steel Federation reports. Output was at 
the annual rate of 14,316,000 tons compared with 13,841,000 tons a year 
in September and 13,226,000 tons in October, 1946. Pig iron production 
also showed an increase in October, being at an annual rate of 8,352,000 
tons compared with 7,805,000 tons in September and 8,102,000 tons in Octo- 

















ber, 1946. Details of production rates are shown below. 
STEEL INGOTS AND CASTINGS 
1946 1947 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
Set  GURTEOR 6660. ceiasvesses. See 12,617,000 216,000 11,231,000 
2nd Quarter Teor rrrer ae 13,111,000 244,100 12,694,000 
MITER a cc cswiscsctarace Ssaeue 11,953,000 235,400 12,241,000 
September 238,500 12,402.000 266,200 13,841,000 
er ret 254,300 13,226,000 275,300 14,316,000 
PIG IRON 
1946 1947 
Weekly Annual Weekly Annual 
Average Rate Average Rate 
DEE SU oe Sees.cecere ea ees 145,000 7,566,000 134,400 6,989,000 
SO GRO kcusiess sects: ee 7,827,000 141,600 7,363,000 
Se I no. kaso xe See 7,622,000 146,700 7,628,000 
September 147,300 7,660,000 150,100 7,805,000 
October 155,800 8,102,000 160,600 8,352,000 
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Gp PEOPLE DON’T STANDARDIZE 
= 5 ON “SUBSTITUTES” 










































































ee a For nearly 15 years, molybdenum high speed steels 
=, 
have proved on their own merits that they are superior 
ns 
5 ee steels. Long before World War Il, during the war, 
Hine and up to the present moment, these steels have 
Ny aaa done work for less money 
more ess , 
~~ Molybdenum high speed tool steels, for inst 
— { olybdenum high speed tool steels, for instance, 
ea f . 
{ are not only tougher, and do more work per job, 
( : a 
em f but are consistently cheaper than 18-4-1. In addition, 
/ 
A they are from 6% to 9% less dense, so more tools 
| 
_—— | yo may be made from the same gross weight of steel.* 
y a Get the facts about what molybdenum high speed 
y steels can do for you. 














*FREE BOOKLET on molybdenum high speed steels 
. gives proof of these statements. Write for it. 








MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED @ FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 9 Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





Truck and commercial car output at record high, ac- 
counting for one fourth of total automotive production. 
Well more than a million units to be built this year. 
Many builders offering new designs 


DETROIT 

PASSENGER car and truck as- 
semblies continue to pound along at 
a rate of close to 22,000 per day, hard 
on the heels of the industry’s historic 
high, and if considered in terms of 
poundage the total probably would 
eclipse all records. Considering truck 
and commercial cars alone, there has 
never been anything like today’s as- 
sembly pace, the daily aggregate 
being approximately 25 per cent of 
the total, or 5400 units. This year will 
see a new high registered in the truck 
field, both in terms of output, sales 
and registrations. Chevrolet reports 
sale of 29,461 trucks in October, 
highest monthly sales in the division’s 
35-year history. 

New Designs Offered — Despite a 
firm demand for nearly all types of 
haulage units, except possibly those 
in the largest or so-called heavy- 
heavy classifications, most of the 
large producers either have intro- 
duced new models or are in process of 
doing so. Both Chevrolet and GMC 
Truck & Coach Division switched over 
to completely new designs earlier 
this year. They feature a consider- 
able degree of interchangeability, 
particularly in cabs and_ bodies, 
which should permit greater economy 
of manufacture than in the past. 

For the past few weeks, Ford has 
been in process of rearranging pro- 
duction equipment and retooling for a 
1948 truck series which will be an- 
nounced any day now. A minimum of 
time and employment was lost in the 
changeover, some crews, for example, 
being transferred to tractor produc- 
tion while truck lines were being 
altered. 

Streamlined—As in the case of 
Chevrolet, GMC and doubtless Ford, 
the Dodge commercial units show 
the increasing attention being paid 
by designers and stylists to the esthe- 
tic—streamlining, sleek appearance, 
brighter colors, more ease, comfort 
and convenience for operators — 
which ten years ago probably would 
have drawn snorts of ridicule from 
prospective buyers who might have 
considered them too sissified for any 
normal truck jockey. Today, how- 
ever, such things as tightly sealed 
cabs, good heaters, radios, more 


window area, better positioned and 
more easily operated controls are the 
rule rather than the exception. The 
truck driver has come into his own 
and can roll his 3-ton juggernaut 
along the highway with all the ease 
and comfort provided in the 1948 
passenger car. 

Many Combinations—Probably few 
persons realize that current truck 
models are built in literally thousands 
of combinations of chassis, cabs and 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 





1947 1946 

January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,798 140,738 
April 449,388 248,108 
May 390,629 247,620 
June 418,919 216,637 
July 396,932 331,100 
August 360,221 359,111 
September 452,068 342.969 
October 460,527* 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 

12 mos. 3,268,456 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: , 











Nov. 8 106,651 92,760 
Nov. 15 110,663 94,425 
Nov. 22 111,228 96,434 
Nov. 29 90,000 77,222 
cargo-carrying elements. And the 


trend is toward adding additional 
combinations—Dodge, for example, 
hundred 


planning to offer several 
more types. This would seem to make 
truck manufacturing a custom pro- 
position, with atten 

a certain extent this is true, but by 
precise advance scheduling of engines, 
frames, cabs and bodies it is possible 
to have the right combination come 
together at the proper time and at the 
proper point, so that assembly line 
may represent a different combina- 


tion, if even in only minor detail such 
as wheel paint. 

It has been estimated 1947 output of 
trucks and motor coaches may come 
to 1,400,000 units, while only a few 
years ago a million-truck year was 
considered almost the milennium. 
Next year the outlook is for about 
the same number, permitting any 
production increases to be concen- 
trated in passenger cars. Conclusion 
is that demand for trucks will not 
get any stronger, and probably will 
taper to a mild degree, particularly 
in the heavier classifications. 


Coach Output Up—oOutput of tran- 
sit busses and motor coaches has 
moved ahead even faster than trucks, 
attesting to the nation-wide trend 
toward more and better motor 
coaches for municipal and interurban 
transportation systems. The GMC 
plant in Pontiac now is operating an 
elaborate new assembly line for 
motor coaches and is turning out the 
unheard-of total of about 700 units 
a month. Ford is readying an entirely 
new line of busses which will go into 
production around the first of the 
year. Advance talk is that they will 
mark a radical departure from any- 
thing Ford has yet offered in this field. 
A new merchandising organization 
has been established to push an ag- 
gressive sales program, under direc- 
tion of William Livingston who for 
many years held a top spot in the 
GMC Truck and Motor Coach Divi- 
sion. For several months he has spent 
considerable time consulting on the 
design and styling of the new Ford 
coaches. Meanwhile White Motor, 
Mack, Twin Coach, Reo and others 
have been cultivating the lively bus 
market, with considerable degree of 
success. 

Holiday Interruption — Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday put the first crimp in as- 
semblies experienced since the brief 
Chrysler shutdown over a month ago. 
Some plants, including Ford, used 
the occasion to carry out inventory 
operations; others, such as the GM 
Divisions, suspended only one day 
and thus lost at the most 20 per cent 
of the week’s schedule. November 
operations will again see an indus- 
try total well beyond the 400,000 
mark and give encouragement to 
prospects for the hoped-for 5,000,000- 
car year. 

With Christmas also on Thursday 
this year, assemblies will fall off 
this month in similar fashion to last, 
and the possibility is seen that more 
companies will close down for the 
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TUBELESS TIRE: 
Akron tire builder 
shows the inner 
layer of thick 
gummy rubber lin- 
ing of a new auto 
tire that requires 
no tube and 
which is sel f- 
puncture sealing. 
These tires have 
been undergoing 
tests by taxicabs 
in several cities 
and will be 
placed on the 
market by B. F. 
Goodrich this 
winter. NEA photo 








full weekend. Earlier hints of clos- 
ings for the full time between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s now may prove 
incorrect (Dodge is one exception), 
since in most cases where 1948 models 
are being scheduled for year-end in- 
troduction, only moderate changes 
will be required and the first of the 
new series will ride the coat-tails of 
the last of the ’47s. 


Balance Approaching? — Industry 
observers continue to find much food 
for speculation in the actual firmness 
of the automotive retail market and 
the corollary sustained and unsa- 
tiated demand for materials, princi- 
pally steel. Mounting sentiment leans 
to the belief the passenger car market 
may be nearer to a balance between 
supply and demand than any official 
in the automotive industry has in- 
dicated publicly. A softening in “new 
used” car prices on Detroit lots might 
be taken as a token of this fact. On the 
other hand, the same idea was heard 
a year ago and it developed the re- 
treat of prices on late model cars was 
only seasonal, quotations climbing up- 
ward again by spring. It would ap- 
pear that until prices on this type of 
merchandise have fallen to, say, $300 
under factory list prices, there can be 
no strong support for a presumed 
early return of normalcy in automo- 
tive sales. 


Steel Outlook—As far as steel sup- 
plies are concerned, some analysts are 
wondering whether the fact that they 
were overly optimistic early in 1946 
about the nearness of balance be- 
tween supply and demand might not 
infer an overly pessimistic outlook 
now. Talk of a two-year drouth in 
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flat-rolled steel tonnage continues to 
be heard in many quarters; still it is 
difficult to swallow when considera- 
tion is given to the appreciable in- 
creases in rolling capacity scheduled 
to be operative this month and early 
in 1948, the large tonnages moving 
to the auto industry on ingot conver- 
sion deals, and the likelihood that 
steel pipelines to manufacturers of 
a considerable number of consumer 
goods are or should be filled. 

Price of Newness — Initial im- 
pact of the return of a buyer’s mar- 
ket could be expected to be felt by 
Kaiser-Frazer and other independents 
which are turning out cars far beyond 
the 1941 level. Perhaps this explains 
why K-F is stepping up its adver- 
tising program and placing every 
ounce of effort to push assemblies to 
1000 per day, and then to 1500 late 
next year. Once output at Willow 
Run gets to even 1000 daily, some 
margin costwise should be available 
to trim prices a little, if competitive 
conditons justify it. 


Canada Restricts Imports 


Sweeping restrictions on imports 
of automotive vehicles and parts from 
the U. S. into Canada, in the effort 
to conserve the Dominion’s dollar 
balances have resulted in a com- 
plete embargo on_ shipments of 
Chrysler convertibles and_ eights, 
Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile 98, 
Lincoln, Studebaker, Hudson, Pack- 
ard, Nash, Kaiser, Frazer and Willys, 
although the possibility is seen some 
resumption may be permitted in a 
couple of months under an import 
quota system. Passenger cars as- 








sembled in Canadian plants, in part 
from parts furnished by U. S. sources, 
include Ford, Mercury, Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 6, Chevrolet, 
Pontiac and Olds 60 and 70. How- 
ever, excise taxes on these makes 
have been hiked to 25 per cent of the 
first $1200 of the manufacturer’s 
price, 50 per cent on prices from 
$1200 to $2000 and 75 per cent on 
higher figures. This compares to a 
former Canadian excise tax of 10 per 
cent. 

Canada imported about 4000 pas- 
senger cars in September, 1% per 
cent of U. S. production, and this 
share now will be divided among 
countries still open to American prod- 
ucts, of which only Cuba, South 
Africa and larger countries of South 
America remain and some of these 
may soon close the lid. 

Canadian production of cars and 
trucks this year probably will run to 
about 250,000 units and this rate 
could be cut sharply by restrictions 
on the import of parts and subas- 
semblies from the U. S. This would 
result in inevitable unemployment in 
Canadian assembly plants, unless 
manufacturers here completely in- 
tegrated them, a move considered 
nearly impossible, and probably would 
lead to an extension of the black 
market in U. S. cars there. Restric- 
tive actions of many countries in 
closing off American imports will 
likely more than cancel out any 
benefits accruing from lowered inter- 
national tariffs to go into effect 
Jan. 1. 


Broadens Insurance Plan 


Substantial improvements in its 21- 
year old group insurance plan have 
been announced by General Motors, 
effective Feb. 1, 1948. Eligible hourly 
rated and salaried employees will re- 
tain a portion of their insurance after 
age 65 and no contributions will be 
required thenceforth, and any em- 
ployee who may have to leave GM 
after age 60 and who meets service 
requirements is permitted to con- 
tinue part of his life insurance until 
death. Additional benefits are pay- 
able for death from accidental cause, 
and for certain severe nonfatal ac- 
cidents, on or off the job, which may 
amount to as much as 50 per cent 
of the employee's life insurance. An- 
other new feature provides a monthly 
income for a_ specified period for 
longer service employees who are 
totally and permanently disabled. The 
corporation will contribute to all of 
the net cost of the plan over and 
above the amount contributed by 
employees and will also pay the entire 
cost of administration. 
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are ZINC pie castines 
THE MOST WIDELY USED ? 


The die casting process offers the least expensive method of making 
a very large variety of complex metal parts. Alloys based on several different 
metals are employed for die castings, but zinc has for many years been the most 
widely used. The answer is simple—the zinc alloys provide the greatest number of 
desirable mechanical properties and casting characteristics at the lowest cost. 
Future advertisements will discuss these advantages individually, to give you a 
better understanding of just what zinc die castings can do for you. 
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Ask your die casting source for our 
booklets covering all phases of the die casting 
process—properties, design, machining, finish- 
ing—or write directly to us, 
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FOR DIE CASTING ALLOYS 


You probably know the zinc die casting alloys by the trade name, 
Zamak, The New Jersey Zinc Company developed alloys of specific compositions 
for the die casting industry and gave them this name. Zinc alloys of these com- 
positions are the only ones used for die casting. Your die caster exercises careful 
control in the formulation of these alloys to assure maximum mechanical proper- 
ties and dimensional stability. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front St., New York 7, N.Y. 


The Research was done, the Alloys were developed, and most Die Castings are based on ; 
HORSE HEAD SPECIAL (vnwwdich,) ZINC 
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Westinghouse 


Production at 
Record High 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp.'s 
production in October shattered all 
peacetime records despite continuing 
materials shortages and transporta- 
tion difficulties, according to Gwilym 
'A. Price, president. 

An equivalent of 5835 average size 
freight cars were required to ship 
this single month’s output which 
ranged from turbine generators to 
electric light bulbs. Westinghouse 
employment in October also reached 
a new peacetime high of 105,574, Mr. 
Price revealed, compared with 76,- 
918 for the highest prewar level in 
November, 1941. Employment in 
September, 1947, totaled 104,552. 

The company’s largest manufac- 
turing operation, at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., turned out 1486 carloads of large 
electrical equipment such as turbine 
generators, switchgears and large 
motors during the month. East Pitts- 
burgh shipped seven generators with 
a combined capacity for supplying 
240,000 kilowatts of electric power, 
the largest number of these units ever 
delivered by the company in a single 
month. Steam turbines to drive gen- 
erators accounted for most of the 
276 carloads of equipment that left 
Westinghouse plants at South Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Buffalo Shipments Up—From Buf- 
falo the company’s new Motor Divi- 
sion plant shipped 371 carloads of 
motors for use on machine tools. 
Shipments from this plant in Octo- 
ber, 1946, totaled only 75 carloads. 
The corporation’s Bryant Electric 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn., also sur- 
passed previous records, with 20 car- 
loads of small electrical devices dis- 
patched from the facility. 

Six of the Westinghouse divisions 
shipped a larger physical volume of 
products in October than in any pre- 
vious month, including even the war 
period. These were the Transformer 
Division, Sharon, Pa.; Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J.; Small Motor Division, 
Lima, O.; Lamp Division with its 
principal plants in Bloomfield, Tren- 
ton, and Belleville, N. J., and Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; Electric Appliance Di- 
vision with facilities at Springfield, 
Mass., and Mansfield, O.; and the 
Manufacturing & Repair Division 
which has 36 plants in 25 states. 

Appliance Output Doubles—Ship- 
ments of home appliances totaled 
1263 carloads in October, compared 
with a typical prewar monthly ship- 
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ment of 698 cars in 1941. Refrigerat- 
ors, ranges and laundromats ac- 
counted for most of this production. 
The Home Radio Division in Sunbury, 
Pa., also achieved its greatest peace- 
time output with 32 carloads of re- 
ceivers shipped in October. 


Pittsburgh Buys Blast 


Furnace at Monessen, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has purchased from War Assets Ad- 
ministration, the incomplete blast 
furnace at Monessen, Pa., for $2,- 
126,000. Included with the furnace 
in the sale is one of two turbo- 
blowers located at the government’s 
Cleveland blast furnace. This blower 
will be removed by Pittsburgh and 
installed at the Monessen site. 

Monessen furnace has a capacity 
of 450,000 tons of pig iron per year, 
according to the WAA announce- 
ment. Pittsburgh proposes to com- 
plete the furnace at an additional 
cost of approximately $1,300,000 and 
hopes to begin new pig iron produc- 
tion at the facility by next May. 











70 FOR JEFFREY 

Celebration of the company’s 
70th anniversary this year finds 
the employees of the Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., also 
celebrating an unusual record. 
Six hundred and eighty-five 
workers, approximately a quar- 
ter of the total personnel, have 
been with the company more 
than 20 years. This impressive 
total includes 15 employees 
serving over 50 years, 82 serv- 
ing over 40 years and 340 with 
over 30 years’ service. The “20 
year” club holds a banquet each 
year. Jeffrey makes coal min- 
ing equipment, electric locomo- 
tives, chains and conveying and 
crushing machinery. 








WAA said that with full operation 
of this furnace along with production 
from two others already owned by 
Pittsburgh, the company expects to 
have from 18,000 to 20,000 tons of 
basic iron available each month for 
sale to other manufacturers. 











EXHIBITS NEW LINE: Norton Co. showed its new line of grinding and 

lapping machines at an open house for employees, their families and 

friends. All the company’s machines exhibited at the National Machine 

Tool Show at Chicago in September were shown in operation, as well as 
a number of new machines 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


All American Industries Inc., New 
York, has changed its name to 
American Steel & Pump Corp. as a 
more descriptive title for the pres- 
ent activities of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries, Oklahoma Steel Cast- 
ing Co. Inc., FitzSimons Steel Co. 
and A. D. Cook Inc. 

ate 

Reps Tool Co. Inc., manufacturer 
of pipe and stud extractors, has 
moved from New York to 94 Allyn 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

ut, 

Aircraft Screw Products Co. Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., maker of 
screw thread inserts, has changed its 
name to Heli-Coil Corp. effective Jan. 
1. There will be no change in man- 
agement, personnel or address. 


—O- 

Morrison Engineering Corp., Cleve- 
land, maker of flash bakers, core 
ovens and finishing equipment, ex- 
pects total orders on its books will 
reach the $500,000 mark in the next 
12 months. 

—O — 

Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mt. 
Vernon, New York, manufacturer of 
electric controls, has established a 
sales office at 37 Webster St., Hart- 
ford, Conn., with C. F. Shea as dis- 
trict manager. 

—0O- - 
Newton, Iowa, re- 
its five millionth 


Maytag Co., 
cently produced 
washing machine. 

—o— 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, New York, announces that 
the first issue of Applied Mechanics 
Reviews, a new monthly devoted to 
reviewing current literature in ap- 
plied mechanics, will appear next 
January. Co-sponsors are the ASME, 
Engineering Foundation, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology and other or- 
ganizations. 

snililipiess 

V. & E. Mfg. Co., maker of draft- 
ing machines and drawing instru- 
ments, has moved into its new facili- 
ties at 766 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

—o— 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturer’s 
Association, Cleveland, reports 359,- 
040 standard-size vacuum cleaners 
were produced in October, an all- 
time high. 

chili 

Arter Grinding Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has purchased from 
Grenby Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., 
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the right to manufacture and sell the 
line of cylindrical and internal grind- 
ers previously made by that firm. 
por ae 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., has announced reductions 
in its truck seat prices ranging up 
to 41 per cent. 
a 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, maker of electric 
motors, recently held an open house 
at its Ashtabula, O., plant which was 
attended by 5000. 
se ae 
Production Metal Products Co. has 
moved its nonferrous foundry to 6069 
Maywood Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif., in an expansion program in 
which the firm has acquired a total 
of 10,000 sq ft of floor area. 


—o— 
American Agile Corp., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of welding electrodes, 
has appointed Industrial Engineering 
& Sales Co., Pittsburgh, as its sales 
agent in western Pennsylvania. 


—o-—- 

North American Aviation Inc., Los 
Angeles, has leased five units of the 
government-owned Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc. plant at Long Beach, Calif. 
Lease is for five years at an annual 
rental of $226,580. 

—o— 

Yoder Die Casting Inc., Dayton, O., 
has opened an addition to its alum- 
inum and die casting facilities at 727 
Kiser St., Dayton. 

ca ee 

Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from Benjamin F. 
Shaw Co. at Wilmington, Del., for 
a car-type annealing furnace for the 
heat treatment of fabricated pipe. 
Contract price is about $60,000. 

ios 

Sperry Products Inc., manufacturer 
of testing and measuring instruments, 
will move its manufacturing plant 
and general offices from Hoboken, N. 
J., to Danbury, Conn., during the 
summer of 1948. A 20-acre site has 
been acquired and construction of a 
plant will begin immediately. 

—o— 

American Chemical Society, New 
York, announces an award of $1000 
for outstanding achievement in an- 
alytical chemistry has been estab- 
lished by C. G. Fisher, president of 
Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh. 

— 
Manhattan Rubber Division, Ray- 


bestos-Manhattan Inc., Passaic, N. J., 

maker of rubber and asbestos ar- 

ticles, recently held its third annual 

dinner for foremen, supervisors, of- 

ficials and their wives which was at- 

tended by approximately 400. 
—-O--- 

Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States, Washington, reports 
that its Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment has published a booklet, Doing 
Import and Export Business, which 
discusses the principles, practices, 
techniques and problems of import- 
ing and exporting. 

ae 

Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived an order from the Argentine 
government for ten welded steel sand 
and gravel barges. The vessels will 
be fabricated at Neville Island, Pitts- 
burgh, and shipped “knocked down” 
to Buenos Aires. ~ 

peepee 

Standard Tube Co., Detroit, maker 
of welded and stainless formed tub- 
ing, has appointed Industrial Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Akron, as its repre- 
sentative for Ohio. 

Say eee 

Economy Pumps Inc., Hamilton, O., 
manufacturer of pumps and pumping 
machinery, has acquired from WAA 
the addition to its plant built by De- 
fense Plant Corp. for $705,000 in 1942. 
Facility will house both of Econ- 
omy’s subsidiaries, Liberty Planers 
Inc. and Klipfel Mfg. Co. 

saclay 

Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, combus- 
tion and chemical engineering firm, 
has appointed Maintenance Engineer- 
ing Corp., Houston, Tex., to repre- 
sent it in Mexico. 

eich 

Bureau of Mines reports that ex- 
perimental work just completed in a 
pilot plant in Grand Forks, N. D., 
shows that more than 900 billion tons 
of lignite in three Western states is 
a potential source of fuel gas for 
beneficiating iron ore, making hydro- 
gen and other uses. 

ee 

War Assets Administration is of- 
fering 4,500,000 pounds of ferrous 
metals costing the government $355,- 
000 at fixed prices in sales beginning 
Dec. 1 at East Chicago, Ind. Items 
include alloy and carbon rounds, 
strips, sheets, flats, wire, tubing, and 
stainless sheets and shapes. 

eer a 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has purchased from WAA for 
$500,000 a _ shell-casings plant in 
Johnstown, Pa., which it operated 
during the war. Bethlehem will use 
the facility to fabricate railroad car 
frames, mine cars, road mats, steel 
joists and other products. 
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The Business Trend 








OPERATIONS in the nation’s factories in the week 
ended Nov. 22 continued at the precedent-setting 
pace achieved in three of the previous four weeks. 
STEEL’s index of industrial production stood at 
168 per cent of the 1936-39 average. Seasonal influ- 
ences, beginning now to be reflected in railroad 
freight carloadings, are compensated for by the 
strong showings made by the steel, electric power 
generating and automotive industries. 

AUTOS—Production of 111,228 cars and trucks in 
the United States and Canada set a new postwar 
record in the week ended Nov. 22, besting the pre- 
vious high attained in the preceding week by 565 
units. This turn-out, achieved despite abnormally 
high absenteeism because of the beginning of the 
deer hunting season and disruption of Ford’s truck 
production because of model changeovers, brought 
this year’s cumulative production to 4,472,548 units. 
RAILROADS—Freight car loadings for the first ten 
months of this year were 7.6 per cent above those 
for the comparable period of last year, Office of De- 
fense Transportation announces. This year’s load- 
ings are 5.3 per cent above those for the like period 
of 1945, 1.8 per cent above 1944 and 4.6 per cent 
above 1943, the agency adds. Coal loadings during the 
ten-month period this year were 10.4 per cent higher 
than in the like period of 1946, and grain showed a 
12 per cent gain. Railroad operating revenues, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Association of American 
Railroads, increased 10.8 per cent in October com- 


pared with October, 1946, revenue from freight show- 
ing a 16.3 per cent gain between the two months. 
COAL—Production of bituminous coal from Jan. 1 
through Nov. 15 was approximately 538,085,000 tons, 
the National Coal Association reports. Although cur- 
rent production is slightly below that for the com- 
parable week a year ago, cumulative output this 
year is 12.2 per cent above that for the like period of 
1946. 

BUYING—Consumer purchases of all commodities 
rose in October to within 0.4 per cent of the all-time 
high of July, 1947, and the seasonally adjusted con- 
sumer buying index of Dun & Bradstreet Inc. stood 
at 280.4 per cent of the 1935-1939 average, 12.4 per 
cent above the figure for October, 1946. 
BUSINESS—Gains in volume of new orders and in- 
ventories spurred production and employment in 
October to more than seasonal gains, Department 
of Commerce announces. During September, the 
department says, business inventories were increased 
$1 billion and ordering gained 11 per cent over the 
previous month. This latter increase was the largest 
for any month this year. 

PRICES—Postwar high of wholesale prices for all 
commodities was reached in the week ended Nov. 15 
when the Bureau of Labor Statistics index rose 0.4 
per cent to 158.5 per cent of the 1926 average. This 
was 16.7 per cent above the index of Nov. 16, 1946, 
and 40.6 per cent higher than at the end of June, 
1946. 
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The Index (chart above): Week Ended Nov. 22 (preliminary) 168 Previous Week 168 Month Ago 168 Year Ago 152 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 





—__BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 


Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
* Dates on request. ¢ Preliminary. +1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 





Latest Prior Month Year 

Period* Week Ago Ago 
96.5 97.0 95.5 83.0 
5,095+ 5,084 4,964 4,765 
2,098 2,139 2,102 2,107 
5,265 5,257 5,295 4,810 
$100.9 $159.3 $141.7 $77.8 
111,228 110,663 106,159 96,454 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 8657 878 955 807 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 807 84 81 24 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) + $28,595 $28,709 $28,569 $28,689 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)+ +11% +10% +1% + 24% 
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50 1945 | 1946 1947 
Index of Manufacturers’ 5 ee ieee ke a 
munities: Gants 7 “Manufacturers Durable 500 
Mo, ye. 39— 
Ua, AWD... SOTnE eS) 450 (MO. AVE. 1939 =100) 450 
Orders Shipments Inventories 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 400 — — 400 
Jan. 270 176 292 169 226 171 ‘f- 
Feb. 295 179 311 153 232 174 = SOOT 
Mar. 288 203 312 183 238 181 Zz 
Apr. 279 219 320 203 244 182 Y 300 
May 256 224 313 207 251 184 ba} 
June 270 231 323 212 254 189 * 250 
July 260 229 287 216 256 195 
Aug. 260 232 301 233 259 200 200 
Sept 287 254 332 259 263 206 
Oct 248 262 211 150 
Nov. 254 278 215 | ORDERS commmumane 100 
Dec. 271 292 220 100 a rs oa INVE NTORIE S = a — i 7] 
pee 7 207 ices 194 50 I Se ee : __| SHIPMENTS sao em me fo Copan 104} —§ 50 
0 | SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE e | 0 
nN PEN ee Ee of a ie . 
65 Steel Shipments 
(Net Tons) 
6.0 1947 1946 1945 
Jan, 5,061,333 2,189,369* 4,940,160 
5.5 Feb, 4,626,424 2,189,368" 4,776,377 
Mar. .. 5,304,415 4,213,913 5,632,155 
3 50 2 Apr. .... 5,445,993 4,335,694 5,254,064 
oO fe) May .. 5,442,343 3,666,677 5,417,051 
= = 
an 45 June 5,263,711 3,687,509 4,891,228 
e) O July 4,974,566 4,259,494 1,696,895 
¥ 40 9 Aug. 5 278,223 4,965,456 4,128,578 
O fe) Sept. ae 5,118,839 4,589,902 3,955,198 
a | ee iehe ete 5,260,832 4,267,177 
= 3.5 = IOS des dient 5,019,984 1,366,567 
30 Dec. 4,533,420 4,297,502 
* Figures for January and February, 1946 
2.5 are merely averages derived from a report that 
combined shipments for those two _ strike- 
2.0 affected months into a total of 4,378,737 
g 1946 1947 
Gray Iron Castings 3800 me a as Wk as ta PY a I se ) [13800 
(U. S. Bureau of Census) 3500 i y 2. . ; 
Tons—000 omitted 3200 ay ACOH 3500 
Shipments Backlogs* ea a wo 9 1 ee 3200 
1947 1946 1947 1946 2900 . : 
Jan. 1,078 727 3,021 2,096 Hy 2900 2 
Feb. 1,010 572 2,987 2,182 w 2600 2600 E 
Mar. 1,090 820 2,979 2,285 = 2300 BACKLOG , > 
Apr. 1,097 886 2,908 2,430 3 ; 2300 © 
May 1,097 783 2,783 2,531 ©2000 b= 
June 1,038 757 2,711 ~—-2,640 =} 2000 < 
July 913 840 2,675 2,708 | 1700 ia - - 1700 2% 
Aug. 952 973 ~—«.2,631 2,814 21400 5 
Sept. 1,025 937 2,680 2,897 Oo SHIPMENT ree 1400 - 
Oct. 1,078 2,953 1100 ‘ ' - 7 
Nov. 987 2,940 OO —— 1100 
Dec. 909 2,980 800 a ——w ays, 
a 800 
Mo. Ave. 856 2,621 500 }— +500 
vi 200 phage ion — 
* Unfilled orders for sale to the trade 0 ; sTEct : : 3200 
i l | ea oo eh Oy 40 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $15,858 $11,419 $15,020 $13,872 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $258.4 $258.6 $259.1 $262.2 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $25.7 $20.7 $26.2 $23.0 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 4,990 3,486 4,677 5,862 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $64.9 $64.9 $64.6 $57.5 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $37,834 $37,982 $38,103 $37,626 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $76.09 $76.09 $75.41 $64.45 
i Pp g 6 
All Commodities} Ba 158.5 157.9 157.9 135.8 
Industrial Raw Materials} . 175.8 175.2 176.0 152.6 
Manufactured Products} 151.7 151.0 151.1 130.4 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. 
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Men of Industry 





NORTON P. BOSEMER 


Two promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Welding Fittings Di- 
vision, Tube Turns Inc., Louisville. 
Norton P. Bosemer has been placed 
in charge of the Los Angeles office, 
and Robert S. Tyler Jr. has been 
placed in charge of a newly estab- 
lished mid-continent district, with 
headquarters at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
Bosemer joined Tube Turns’ sales 
staff in 1937, and was assigned to the 
San Francisco office in 1944. Mr. 
Tyler became associated with Tube 
Turns in 1946, after four years of 
service with the Navy. He is a grad- 
uate of the company’s sales training 
project. 


4) 
e 


Harry D. Myers has been appointed 
executive vice president, director and 
general manager of the eight plants 
of Standard Products Co., De- 
troit. He had been vice president 
in charge of production, and direc- 
tor with Harry Ferguson Inc., De- 
troit, and previously had been di- 
rector of purchases, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., Cleveland. 

0 

James C. Esterline has recently 
been appointed general manager of 
the L. G. S. Spring Clutch Corp., 
subsidiary of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
at Indianapolis. He formerly had been 
affiliated with the American Blower 
Corp., where he served for 10 years 
in sales and engineering capacities, 
and recently had held the position. of 
manager of the Columbus, O., plant 
for that company. 

4) 

Thomas G. Carey has been pro- 
moted to the position of purchasing 
agent of production parts and sub- 
contracting, Weatherhead Co., Cleve- 
land. He has been associated with 


ROBERT S. TYLER JR. 


that company for the past two years 
in its production section, and pre- 
viously held an administrative posi- 
tion with the Chicago Ordnance 
District of the War Department. 


oua{) 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has apponted E. 


S. Drowne Jr. as its exclusive selling 

agent in Maine, New Hampshire, 

Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode 

Island for its line of rotary surface, 

cylindrical, and internal grinders. 
= 

Great Lakes Supply Corp., Chicago, 
announces appointment of W. G. 
Ritzenthaler as president and trea- 
surer, and L. R. Niep as vice president 
of the corporation. 

8) 

Raymond W. Drake has been ap- 
pointed manager of sa'‘es, W lkes- 
Barre sales office of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, a U. S. 
Steel Corp. subsidiary. He has been 
connected with the company for 10 
years. As manager of sales at Wilkes- 
3arre, Mr. Drake succeeds Bruce D. 
Bennett, who has been transferred to 
Chicago as manager of electrical 
wire rope and construction materials 
sales. 

{) 

George A. Kelly has been appointed 
president of G. A. Kelly Plow Co., 
Longview, Tex., succeeding his father 
R. M. Kelly, now chairman of the 
board of directors. 

—0-— 

Election of Walker H. Nye, Cleve- 
land attorney, as a director of the 
Austin Co., Cleveland engineers and 
builders, has been announced by the 
company. He succeeds the late W. B. 
Stewart, who had been a director and 
general counsel of the company since 


° 








G. W. HOFSTETTER 


its incorporation. Mr. Nye, since 
1928 a partner of the late Mr. Stewart 
in the law firm of McKeehan, Mer- 
rick, Arter & Stewart, has been close- 
ly identified with the Austin Co. for 
more than 20 years. In 1941 he was 
nade responsible for the handling of 
general legal matters in connection 
with Austin’s wartime operations. 


—()— 


Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, an- 
nounces the opening of new offices 
located at 336-338 N. Central Ave., 
Chicago. G. W. Hofstetter, midwest 
sales and service manager, will make 
his headquarters at the new location. 


——(0— 


W. E. Odom and J. E. Nyhan, em- 
ployer association executives and in- 
dependent operators in the field of in- 
dustrial relations, have entered into 
partnership to continue as consulting 
industrial engineers. Mr. Nyhan spent 
nearly 12 years as assistant to the 
president, National Founders Asso- 
ciation, and as national secretary of 
National Metal Trades Association. 
Mr. Odom is one of the founders of 
the Association of Professional En- 
gineers, past president of the Indus- 
trial Management Society, and the 
founder and manager of William 
Odom Associates. 

—o 

Raymond J. Southwell, sales man- 
ager ot the Campbell Division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company to devote his 
time to a new process for the manu- 
facture of wire fabrics which he has 
developed. Before joining American 
Chain & Cable Co., Mr. Southwell 
spent many years in the manufacture 
and sales of wire fabrics. He formerly 
had been vice president of Clinton 
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“sseuubly Costs Slashed 


64 SPEED NUTS on each | 
\ ¢Kleetro” Cigarette Vending | 

Machine Boost Production ——_ 
and Reduce Assembly Costs. | 














Push-on type SPEED NUTS are used over die cast studs 








Mr. M. Caruso, President of C-Eight Labora- 
tories, Newark, New Jersey, has this to say 
about SPEED NUTS: 


“Further experiments increased the use of 
SPEED NUTS in assembling our “Electro” All- 
Electrical Cigarette Vending Machine. Since 
this change over, a study of our costs reveals 
a saving up to 25%. We feel sure that more 
and more Tinnerman fasteners will be used 
on our equipment and will set a standard of 


quality and perfection for the ultimate user.” 


as shown at left, to attach medallion and delivery com- We're sure we can help yee produce e 

partment bezel, and for other fastening jobs not visible satan better product at lower cost. Write us about 

in photo. C7000 flat type SPEED NUTS are used to 

attach hinges fo top cover, bottom frame and doors. your assembly problem today. 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. * 2039 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


In Canada: Wallace Barnes. Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Simmonds Aeracessories, Ltd., London 
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In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A., Paris 
In Australia: Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 


* 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








Wire Cloth Co., and American Wire 
Fabrics Co., both of which were part 
of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York. 
ieee 

Charles F. Devereaux and C. G. 
Miller have been appointed managers 
of the Washington and Philadelphia 
zones, respectively, for Pontiac 
Motor Division, General Motors Corp. 
Mr. Devereaux, formerly assistant 
manager at Buffalo, succeeds R. O. 
Nenke, who has resigned to become 
a Pontiac dealer at Bethesda, Md. Mr. 
Miller, formerly assistant manager at 
New York, succeeds G. M. Powers Jr., 
who has taken over a Pontiac dealer- 
ship at Taunton, Mass. 


Karl M. Greiner has been appointed 
general manager, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, succeeding 
Lyman W. Slack, who has resigned as 


sales 


director, vice president and general 
sales manager. Mr. Greiner has been 
parts and service manager since 1943. 
Mr. Slack joined Packard in 1943 as 
a sales promotion manager, and be- 
came general sales manager in 1943, 
a vice president in 1945, and a di- 
rector last May. 


Roy H. Warmee has been appointed 
sales manager of the Moduflow Di- 
vision, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Minneapolis. He has been 
sales promotion manager since 1940. 


{) 


Otis H. Wright has joined the 
Fulton Engineering Co., Cleveland, in 
partnership with E. C. Neithamer. 
Mr. Wright will set up a new struc- 
tural department, and Mr. Neithamer 
will continue to handle the Mechan- 
ical Division. 


Henry P. Nelson has been appointed 
president of Menasco Mfg. Co., Bur- 
bank, Calif. He has been associated 
with the company since 1945, serving 
as vice president since Aug. 15. He 
previously had been the company’s 
eastern manager with headquarters 
in Washington. Mr. Nelson served 
during the war with the War Produc- 
tion Board in various wartime ca- 
pacities, and had been head of its 
Aircraft Division. 

4) 

Western Gear Works and Pacific 
Gear & Tool Works, Seattle, an- 
nounce the appointment of West- 
Marquis Inc. to serve as their ad- 
vertising agency. The Western Gear 
Works plant in Seattle and Los 
Angeles, and the Pacific Gear & 
‘lool Works plant in San Francisco, 
will be serviced by the West-Mar- 
quis offices in those cities. Glenn 
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W. Malme, sales promotion manager 
of the companies, is in charge of 
Pacific-Western’s advertising activ- 
ities. Donald McKenzie, of the 
agency's Los Angeles office, will serve 
as account executive. 

W. E. Rutz, vice president, Gidd- 
ings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has been re-elected 


a director of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
The Lauson Co., New Holstein, 


Wis., a division of Hart-Carter Co., 
Peoria, Ill., announces the election of 
H. E. Bruns as president and general 
manager of the company, succeeding 
E. A. Longenecker, who has resigned 
to accept the position of president 
and general manager of the LeRoi 
Co., Milwaukee. R. H. Bader, for- 
merly purchasing agent and produc- 
tion manager, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Bruns as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lauson Co. 

Walter B. St. John, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Little Rock, Pa., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Per- 
sonal Planes Division, Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Corp., New York. 

Harry G. Ferguson has been elect- 
ed president of Harry Ferguson Inc., 
Detroit, succeeding Roger M. Kyes, 
who has resigned as director, presi- 
dent and general manager. 

M. C. Miller has been named man- 
ager of sales promotion and sales 
training, Norge Division, Borg-War- 
ner Corp., Chicago. Mr. Miller, who 
has been in the appliance field for 
20 years, has just been released by 
the Navy. 

Sans: 


E. L. Ramsey, who retired recently 





A. S. TERRY 
Appointed sales manager of Bellows Co., 


Akron. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 24 issue, p. 74 


as superintendent of steel production, 
Wisconsin Steel Co., subsidiary of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
has resumed active work in the steel 
industry as a technical consultant 
with Miller & Co., Chicago. 


—()—— 


Reeve Hoover, Washington, has 
been named chairman of the board of 
Commercialores Inc., New York, 
which was established last March by 
a private group for the purpose of 
developing a large kyanite deposit 
in South Carolina—a _ silicate of 
alumina used in super-duty refrac- 
tories and in other branches of the 
ceramic industry. 


James T. Sneveley, assistant enam- 
el superintendent, Florence Stove Co.., 
Kankakee, Ill., has been appointed 
superintendent of the enameling de- 
partment of the Conlon-Moore Corp., 
Moore Division, Joliet, Ill. Robert 
West, formerly in charge of the St. 
Louis territory as district sales man- 
ager for the Conlon Division of Con- 
lon-Moore Corp., has been made di- 
rect factory representative of the 
company in Illinois and eastern Mis- 
souri. 


O— 


Andrew J. Martin has been appoint- 
ed supervising engineer of the Metal 
Economics Division’s Denver office, 
succeeding the late George E. Wood- 
ard. Associated with the Bureau of 
Mines for nearly 24 years, Mr. Mar- 
tin has been engaged during most of 
the period on studies of the econom- 
ics and statistics of the mineral in- 
dustries. 


O— 


Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn has re- 
signed as administrator of the War 
Assets Administration. 

Eugene A. Lindemann, president, 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been elected a director of 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee. He 
succeeds the late Samuel L. Schefrin. 

The Philadelphia Chapter, Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., has 
re-elected the following officers: 
President, John T. Hunt, M. J. Hunt’s 
Sons; and vice president, Harry Stave, 
Stave Bros., both of Philadelphia. 
Treasurer, D. J. Giordano, Giordano 
Iron & Metal Co., Camden, N. J., 
and secretary, Marcus J. Margulies, 
Luria Steel & Trading Corp., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Western Chapter, Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., has elected 
the following officers: D. Sloan 
Hurwitz, Buffalo, president; Her- 
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W ARCO 250-Ton Two Point Eccentric Gear Press. Distance 


between housings 48 inches. All- welded steel construction. 
WARCO friction clutch, electrical push button control. 






A fingerprint is the most positive means 
of identification known, and, likewise, the 
WARCO trademark is equally positive in 
identifying the finest presses known. 

The complete line of WARCO presses — 
ranging in capacity from 50 tons up —is of 
fully stress-relieved all-steel welded 
construction. The rigid non-deflecting 
frames increase life of expensive dies. 
WARCO close-tolerance specifications 
reduce vibration, wear and noise. 

There is a modern WARCO press for 
quantity production of all stampings at 
lower per unit cost. 

Our skilled and experienced engineers 
will be pleased to work with you on your 
press problems. Write today for further 
information, or, better still, arrange to 
visit our modern plant, the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


WARREN CITY MANUFACTURING 
Company 


4127 GRISWOLD ST., WARREN, OHIO 


A Subsidiary of The Federal Machine and Welder Company 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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man Schwartz, Rochester, vice pres- 
ident; and Leo Chapin, Buffalo, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

—— 

W. T. Peterson, who recently re- 
signed as central zone manager of 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has 
formed his own _ sales-engineering 
erganization, known as the W. T. 
Peterson Co., located at Ferndale, 
Mich. 

—O— 

Appointment of Thomas E. Deans 
as regional director of the Minneapolis 
Division has been announced by 
Glidden Co., Cleveland. He joined 
the Glidden Co. in 1925. He recently 
was sales manager for the St. Louis 
Division. 

she. 

Douglas P. Waterhouse has been ap- 
pointed northeastern district repre- 
sentative for accessory equipment, 
Accessory Equipment & Wiring De- 
vice Divisions, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
! —— 

Attorney George V. Woodlinge has 
been named vice president, Inter- 
national Electronics Corp., Cleveland, 
a recently incorporated firm engaged 
in research work on radio electronics. 

Harry I. Lutz has been elected 
secretary of the Edgcomb Steel Co., 
Philadelphia. He previously had been 
a member of the board of directors, 
and has been associated with the 
Edgcomb organization for the past 
23 years. 

Robert L. Reagan has been appoint- 
ed factory general superintendent for 
Boeing Aircraft Co., subsidiary of 
3oeing Airplane Co., Seattle. He will 
direct operations in the Seattle Fab- 
rication, Sub-assembly, Final Assem- 
bly and Tool Fabrication Divisions. 

William W. Scull has been named 
general manager of manufacturing 
services of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. The Engineering and Factory 
Service Divisions, machine and proc- 
ess development department, works 
technical laboratory, traffic and in- 
ter-plant operations departments are 
in the group. Mr. Scull has been 
production manager of plants of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
for the past two years. 

0 

William Boustead, formerly vice 
president and general manager, has 
been elected president of Pan Amer- 
ican Alloys Inc., Scottdale, Pa. Nor- 
man C. Hein has been elected as an 
additional director. Other officers 
elected were: C. C, Peters, vice presi- 
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PAUL C. POCOCK 


Appointed executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 17, p. 84 


dent; Robert L. Crawley, vice presi- 

dent in charge of sales; and W. S. 

Peters Jr., secretary and treasurer. 
iia 

Calvert Carey has been elected 
president of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
New York. Formerly a vice president, 
he succeeds the late W. Gibson Carey 
Jc. Fred Dunning has been elected 
executive vice president, and will also 
act as secretary and treasurer. 

niet 

B. B. Kimball has been promoted 
to the post of advertising manager of 
Pontiac Motor Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. He succeeds 
P. R. Warmee, who has res to 
become a Pontiac dealer in Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

Sic 

Francis J. Sehn has been appointed 
sales engineer for E. W. Bliss Co., 
Detroit. He will service stamping 
manufacturers in the Detroit area. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Sehn 
had been chief die engineer for Fisher 
Body Tank Division, and more re- 
cently was assistant master mechanic 
for the Bliss Co. 

esas 

George H. Lynn has resigned as 
Washington lathe sales representa- 
tive for the Axelson Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, machine tool manufacturer. 
He has accepted the position of West- 
ern Division sales manager with Niles 
Tool Works Co., Hamilton, O., and 
will have headquarters at Chicago. 

— 

Charles E. Weeks has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the operating 
vice president, Southern Alkali Corp., 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh. He has served with 
the company since it was established 
in 1934 at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

—_0— 


The Cincinnati Chapter of Institute 






WALTER G. TUCKER 


Has been elected chairman of the board of 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 
Noted in STEEL, Nov. 17 issue, p. 84 


of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. has elected 
the following officers: President, 
Ralph Kopelove, Kopelove Iron & 
Metal Co., Dayton, O.; vice president, 
Roy Adams, Frank Adams & Co., 
Norwood, O.; secretary - treasurer, 
Louis Goldberg, M. D. Friedman Co., 
Portsmouth, O. 


—— 


N. H. Collisson, former Navy cap- 
tain, who served as coal mines ad- 
ministrator during the period of fed- 
eral operation of the bituminous coal 
mines, has returned temporarily to 
the Department of the Interior as spe- 
cial assistant to the secretary, to co- 
ordinate and direct the various activi- 
ties of departmental agencies engaged 
in work on the Marshall Plan for for- 
eign relief. 

—0— 

Benjamin Schwartz, Benjamin 
Schwartz Co., New York, has been 
re-elected president of the New York 
Chapter, Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel Inc. George Alper, Queensboro 
Structural Steel Co., was elected first 
vice president, and Milton Levenson, 
Miles Metal Corp., second vice presi- 
dent. Joseph A. Moskowitz, Samuel 
Sons Iron & Steel Co. Inc., was re- 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee, Albert Raphael, Bronx 
Iron & Metals Corp., was elected sec- 
retary, and Bertram J. Moskowitz, 
Schiavone-Bonomo Corp., was elected 
treasurer. 

abies: 

Ab Martin, L. H. Means, E. S. Mc- 
Kay, and D. J. Sullivan have been 
appointed assistants to W. V. Merri- 
hue, manager of employee and com- 
munity relations in the apparatus de- 


partment, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
—-O— 
William E. Wrather, director, 
STEEL 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











ROBERT C. GRAVES 


Appointed vice president in charge of sales, 
Federal Electric Products Co., at Newark, N. 
J. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 24 issue, p. 74 


United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, has been elected presi- 
dent, American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers. Two vice 
presidents elected are: C. Harry 
Benedict, Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., Lake Linden, Mich., 
and Donald H. McLaughlin, president, 
Homestake Mining Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
ee 


Joseph M. Brennan has been named 
general manager of the Drop Forge 
Division, Willys-Overland Motors Inc., 
Toledo, O. Before joining the com- 
pany as director of works operations, 





GEORGE W. FRICK 


Named special representative in sales devel- 
opment, Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, 
Pa. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 24 issue, p. 78 


he had been with General Motors 
Corp. for 20 years, during which 
time he traveled extensively for GM 
Overseas Division in South America, 
South Africa, the British Isles and in 
Europe. George F. Bluth has been 
appointed director of manufacturing 
facilities and methods for Willys- 
Overland. He has been assistant 
works manager. 
o— 


The National Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, announces the transfer of 
Lloyd A. Harris, diesel engine special- 
ist, from the company’s Superior En- 
gine Division, Springfield, O., to the 


C. P. McCABE 


Appointed works manager of the Bolt & Nut 
Division, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Noted in STEEL, Nov. 24 issue, p. 78 


Plant Products Division. He will rep- 
resent the company in sales and serv- 
ice of Superior engines in all 
branches of the oil industry, and as- 
sumes his new duties with headquar- 
ters in Houston, Tex. 


oO 


United States Television Mfg. 
Corp., New York, has appointed as 
territorial service managers the fol- 
lowing: Theodore W. Buchter will 
cover the New York area, Boston, 
Albany, Baltimore and Washington; 
and L. Robert Fisher will cover New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. 





OBITUARIES... 


Bradford Foote Sr., 75, founder and 
president-treasurer, Brad Foote Gear 
Works Inc., Chicago, died Nov. 19 in 
that city. He first entered the gear 
business with two brothers in estab- 
lishing the company now known as 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., 
Chicago. In 1924, however, he left to 
establish his own company. 


0 


George F. Nye, 83, president, Dob- 
bie Foundry & Machine Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., died recently at his 
home in that city. 

aan 

Sidney N. Peters Jr., 39, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co., New York, died 
Nov. 23 in Summit, N. J., after an 
illness of several weeks. 


Jean J. Stunzi, 66, consulting me- 
chanical engineer, died at his home 
in Downington, Pa., Nov. 22. He had 
been retained by Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. Inc., Great Lake, L. I., N. Y., and 
was with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., in World War 
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I, and subsequently with General Mo- 
tors Corp. in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, and Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

o— 


Lawrence O. Kellogg, 48, president, 
Addressing Machine Supply Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died Nov. 23 at his 
home in Manhasset, L. I. 

O 

J. Frederick Burgess, 81, one time 
sales manager of Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co., Cleveland, died 
Nov. 23. 

O 

Max A. Berns, publicity manager, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., subsid- 
iary of U. S. Steel Corp., New York, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on 
Nov. 19 at his home in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. He joined the Atlas Cement 
Co. at Chicago in 1913, and, follow- 
ing service in France during World 
War I, he returned to the company’s 
Chicago office in 1919 and was made 
publicity manager. The publicity de- 
partment was moved to New York in 
1938. 

eee 


J. H. Morrison, 68, vice president 
in charge of sales, Warren Foundry 


& Pipe Corp., New York, died at his 
home in Yonkers, Oct. 29. He had 
been associated with the corporation 
for the past 32 years, the last 17 
years as vice president in charge of 
sales. 


O 


Robert Hartman, 61, retired found- 
er and president of Multi-Products 
Tool Co., Newark, N. J., died in his 
home at Montclair, N. J., Nov. 21. 
He founded the Essex Tool & Die 
Co., Newark, in 1925, and 10 years 
later resigned to organize Multi- 
Products. He retired in April because 
of ill health. 

O 

August W. Willenbrock, 58, ma- 
chine designer with Tobacco Ma- 
chine Supply Co., Linden, N. J., died 
Nov. 21. 

0 

Richard Hirschler, 64, a mechani- 
cal engineer for 35 years with the 
Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
died Nov. 20 at his home. 

—0o 

Harry Fagin, 59, vice president of 
Chapin & Fagin Inc., scrap brokers, 
Buffalo, died Nov. 17 in that city. 
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ANTIFRICTION 
FARINGS 








Speed of rotation, direction and mag- 
nitude of loads to be carried are de- 
termining. factors in selecting proper 
bearings for super-precision machine 
tool spindles. This second article of 
the series describes some typical ap- 
plications on milling, boring, turning 
and grinding equipment 
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Fig. 7-A—Normal speed, heavy duty spindle incorporating twv 
'SKF double row cylindrical roller bearings and two thrust ball 
bearings; B—cross-section of double row cylindrical roller bearing, 
showing internal design and staggered arrangement of rollers; 
C—thrust ball bearing showing internal design. Thrust compo- 
nents of spindle loads are taken by these bearings 
Fig. 8-A—High speed, light-duty grinding spindle showing ar- 
rangement of two angular contact ball bearings, opposed and 
spring loaded to provide uniform spring pressure, minimizing ten- 
dency to cock. B—Cross-section of angular contact ball bearing 
Fig. 9-A—Norton motorized surface grinder equipped with grease- 
lubricated cylindrical roller and thrust ball bearings. B—Cross- 
section showing spindle design and bearing arrangement 
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By L. E. BROWNE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


IN FEW applications of the antifriction bearing 
is design .:ill and selection of the proper bearing 
more imp..tant than for machine tools, notably 
super-precision spindles. Widely used in machine 
tools since first developed, bearings for gears an: 
driving components generally conform to principles 
of general bearing engineering, but different and 
varying conditions are met in spindl» design and 
application. 

Speed of rotation, direction and magnitude of loads 
to be carried are determining factors in choice of 
the proner type of bearing. While there may be ex- 
ceptions, ball bearing is usually best selected for 
small high speed applications and roller bearings for 
larger, heavier loads or where shock loading is en- 
countered. 

For some conditions, highest efficiency is reached 
by use of both ball and roller bearings in machine 
tool spindles; and where axial deflection under load 
must be limited, an opposed mounting is often em- 
ployed with thrust bearings or duplex angular con- 
tact ball bearings. A heavy thrust load is frequently 
carried most satisfactorily by a separate thrust bear- 
ing, but if speeds are high, an angular contact ball 
bearing may be the best selection. 

Greater use of carbide cutting tools, resulting in 
higher speeds, feeds and depth of cut, have a pro- 
found influence on selection of bearings for machine 
tools and spindles, increased rigidity being required 
to meet these conditions. Optimum efficiency is 


reached when spindle rigidity is combined with ability 


to operate through a wide range of speeds, with a 


sp 
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minimum temperature rise, precison performance and 
without bearing adjustment. 

In some spindle designs, among them SKF Indus- 
tries Inc., bearing arrangement usually resolves the 
cutting tool pressure into radial and axial load 
components the radial being carried independently 
by radial bearings designed to carry radial loads only 
and the axial component by thrust bearings similarly 
designed. Amount of preload required for rigid 
spindle support is reduced by this bearing arrange- 
ment and a minimum of temperature rise is a re- 
sult, Fig. 7. 

In this ball and cylindrical roller bearing spindle 
design, the double row roller gives rigid support of 
the inner ring and eliminates creep under load. Be- 
cause of press fit in the housing, firm support of the 
outer ring is assured, also spindle rigidity through 
positive control internal radial clearance; lapped 
rollers run on honed roller paths. Thrust ball bear- 
ings in this design contribute maximum axial rigidity, 
minimum camming action, low friction and temper- 
atures under varying loads and speeds while no ad- 
justment is necessary for changes in load and speed 
conditions. This is a normal speed, heavy duty spindle. 


For high speed spindle applications, where ball 
bearings are the choice, radial and axial rigidity may 
be obtained by spring-loading a single angular con- 
tact ball bearing at each end of the spindle, Fig. 8. 
If duplex ball bearings are fixed at each end of the 
spindle, rigidity is secured (Please turn to Page 114) 
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Fig. 10—Heald form grinder showing ar- 

rangement of precision double row cylin- 

drical roller and thrust ball bearings on 
grinding and work spindles 


Fig. 11—Thrust ball and double row cylin- 
drical roller bearings are adjusted inde- 
pendently in this automatic lathe spindle 
design; thrust loads on tailstock are carried 
by angular contact bearings opposed by a 
spring loaded radial ball bearing. All illus- 
trations courtesy SKF Industries Inc. 
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By R. J. ODABASHIAN 


Works Mechanical Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
East Springfield, Mass. 





Air-Conditioned Production Area 


. used to assemble precision parts for domestic refrigerator compressors 


IN EARLY stages of our experience in manufac- 
turing domesiic refrigerators, it was decided that it 
was both desirable and profitable to provide an area 
as free from dust as possible for the assembly of 
small precision parts used in the refrigerator com- 
pressor. 

First attempt along the above lines at the East 
Springfield, Mass., plant was to build an enclosure of 
steel and transparent glass construction. Filtered air 
was provided through a duct distribution system. 
The air supply system was designed to provide suf- 
ficient make-up air to create a slight pressure inside 
the room. This pressure causes the air to leak out- 
ward from the enclosure, which prevents seepage of 
dust into the assembly area. 

Heating facilities were incorporated in the system 
to assure constant temperature of the air in the en- 
closure during the heating season, but no cooling 
equipment was provided to take care of the summer 
conditions. This arrangement was not satisfactory 
from a personnel standpoint during the warm 
weather. 


Psychological effect of working inside the enclosure 
was enough in itself to induce numerous complaints 
from employees that temperatures inside the room 
were too hot, even though the temperature was about 
the same as in the general factory area. We fully 
realized then that it was quite important to install 
comfort cooling for such applications. 

When the assembly area was moved into another 
building about a year after the original installation, 
comfort cooling facilities were added to offset this ad- 
verse condition. The section was enclosed with the 
same type of steel and glass partition, and also was 
provided with the same built-up pressure arrange- 
ments. 

Essential equipment in the new system includes: 
(1) Steam heating coils which temper the incoming 
outside make-up air in the winter; (2) thermostat to 
control the steam to these tempering heating coils, 
with the control bulb for the thermostat located out- 
doors. Thermostat is set to start opening the steam 
valve when the outside air drops to 50° F; the valve 
is fully opened when said temperature drops to 37° F. 


(3) An air filtering system cleans the air of most 
of the troublesome dust. (4) Evaporators cool the 
air, and (5) two re- (Please turn to Page 109) 


Precision parts for domestic refrigerator com- 
pressors are assembled in a glass-and-steel en- 
closed area, one corner of which is shown here. 
Overhead duct and diffusers provide 20,000 cubic 
feet per minute of conditioned and filtered air 
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AL BRYANT LOOKS AHEAD: When Alexander G. 
Bryant took over from Herbert H. Pease the presi- 
dency of the National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation at the close of the recent annual meeting at 
Hot Springs, Va., he coined a slogan which the capi- 
tal goods industries in general might do well to 
adopt for 1948. Here is the Bryant slogan: 

“For the year ahead, not undue optimism, not un- 
due pessimism—but realism!” 

Al Bryant has an unusually broad background 
against which to plan the program for NMTBA. Not 
only is he a machine tool builder (vice president, 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co., Green Bay, Wis.), but 
also he is a marketer of machine tools (president, 
Bryant Machinery & Engrg. Co., Chicago, and as 
such served two terms, 1937-1939, as president of the 
American Machine Tool Distributors’ Association). 


“Having had our big show in Chicago to demonstrate 
the genius of our engineers, let’s boil the thing down 
to comparison with the past—by which I mean with 
machine tool designs of prewar vintage,’ said Mr. 
Bryant. “I have made a personal survey through 
which I am convinced that increase in efficiency 
of ‘show-model’ over ‘pre-show model’ machine tools 
ranges all the way from 10 to 500 per cent—the 
average increase in efficiency of the machine un- 
veiled at the show being about 33 1/3 per cent. 

“There probably now are in existence in the United 
States today about 1,750,000 power-driven metal- 
cutting tools. At least one-third of these are over 
20 years old. All of the balance—including the ma- 
chines installed during the war and until recent 
months—are either more than 10 years old in actual 
physical age or are of designs at least 10 years old. 

“Bear in mind that machine tool designs were 
practically frozen throughout the war, so not until 
the present models were introduced at the show this 
Fall did most of the really modern machines become 
available. Bear in mind that even those wonderful 
machines which accomplished our great feats of war 
production are now outmoded. 

“Concentrate on these facts in connection with 
your selling—and at the same time pound them home 
to the public. While it is true that the personal ef- 
ficiency of the 60,000 people now employed in this 
country can and should be increased to some extent, 
the only way that we can hope to turn out the huge 
volume of goods now needed here and abroad is to 
implement American industry with the latest ma- 
chine tools at the earliest possible time.” 


DR. LAIRD'S DIAGNOSIS: Out of the guest speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of the National Tool and 
Die Manufacturers Association at Philadelphia was 
Dr. Donald A. Laird, who is famous for his practical 
applications of psychology to industry and living. 
Having heard Dr. Laird before, I expected that he 
would “come up with something good” and he did. 
This time it was his theory of “free-floating hate” 
to explain why too many people are not getting along 
too well with too many other people at this time. 
During the war, explained Dr. Laird, tremendously 
powerful propaganda machines were set in motion to 
further the cause of every belligerent by pumping the 
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populace full of hatred of the “‘opposition’’—-whatever 
and whoever that may have been. 

With the relatively sudden ending of hostilities, the 
“normal outlets” for this high pressure hatred were 
to a considerable extent cut off, leaving everybody 
with an undue supply of “free-floating hate’? which 
was and still is liable to break out at the slightest 
provocation. That is why salespersons have heen too 
ready to “take it out’ on customers—and vice versa 
for example, and it is one of the major reasons for 
industrial discontent. 

According to Dr. Laird, this “free-floating hate” 
will work itself out in our systems in a reasonably 
short time, but in the meantime if employers and 
employes will use discretion in venting it upon each 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 
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other, industrial tensions can be materially reduced. 

The fact that Dr. Laird has the hand of a working 
man—even to the extent of one missing finger— 
lends a lot of weight when he talks shop to shopmen. 


KEEP IT OFF THE FLOOR: The traditional practice 
of continually “picking them up and putting them 
down”, as applied to the handling of parts in the proc- 
ess of machining, is becoming a thing of the past in 
modern production shops. 

As a result, the term “floor-to-floor time per piece” 
no longer means much in reference to any one ma- 
chine in a co-ordinated line which is laid out for the 
purpose of keeping work from getting on the floor. 

Many years ago an old machinist, noted for his 
efficiency, told me that his constant effort was to 
plan things so that once his machine “got a grip on a 
part” it did not let go until every possible operation 
had been performed. “Every time you unchuck and 
rechuck it, and every secondary operation you per- 
form on it—means just so much wasted time’’, was 
the way he sized up the situation. 

That expresses exactly the production strategy 
underlying modern multiple spindle automatics and 
other station-type machines which do not cut the work 
from the bar—or release it from chuck or fixture— 
until every possible surface and hole which can be 
reached has been acted upon by tools on main or 
supplementary slides. That is the strategy underlying 
the ‘‘jigless” drilling units and machines which were 
so much in evidence at the Machine Tool Show in 
Chicago. That is the strategy underlying work-con- 
veyor systems which link such machines “unit-to- 
unit” in modern production lines. 
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. LUBRICATION 


In this comprehensive treatment, the 
authors present convincing evidence 
of the need for efficient lubrication in 
maintenance of forging equipment. 
Design of machinery components is 
analyzed in relation to heat, pressure, 
water and lubricant contamination 








Fig. 1—United 1500-ton forging press show- 






ing location of guides with respect to piece 
being forged. Radiated heat must be con- 







sidered in choosing lubricant for guides. 
Photo courtesy United Engineering ¢€ 
Foundry Co. 












Fig. 2—-Minster No. 50-6-54 press equipped 
with Farval Dualine, manually-operated 






grease system. Photo courtesy Minster ‘ 
Machine Co. 













Fig. 3-A—Ajaz air clutch forging machine 
showing locations of automatic oil pump, 
reservoir and oil distributors. B—Double 
plunger pump submerged in oil reservoir 
and driven off crankshaft by ratchet arm 
delivers oil to oil distributors or headers ae 
from which it is piped to oil pocket of 
each bearing. Lubricating system piping 
is under cover to protect it from damage. 
Courtesy Ajax Mfg. Co. 














































By A. F. BREWER and 
J. C. VAN GUNDY 





Technical and Research Division 
The Texas Co. 
New York 


in FORGING OPERATIONS 


FROM the very beginning of mechanized forging, 
the problem of lubrication has been serious enough to 
require considerable study. Heat, pressure, water and 
lubricant-contamination are the contributing factors. 
These conditions have had a lot to do with the de- 
velopment of the various lubricating systems in use 
today. 

As mass production requirements increased and 
rapidity, as well as accuracy, of forging parts for 
automotive engines, for example, became primary ob- 
jectives, lubrication of press and hammer mechan- 
isms was given more attention. These machines were 
part of a production line, even though very often they 
might be located in another county or state. If they 
failed and required repair or replacement of scored 
bearings, flow of semifinished materials to the ma- 
chine tool shop and finishing line could easily be dis- 
rupted. 

This caused the lubricating engineer, designer and 
operator all to consider more dependable methods of 
lubrication. Then bearing design was reviewed in 
order to provide better protection against entry for 
nonlubricating matter. 

Heat is present around a forging hammer or press, 
due to the temperature of the metal passing through 
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it. Pieces ranging up to several tons in weight, pre- 
heated to a bright red (in the case of steel), carry a 
lot of heat through the machine. It is dissipated by 
radiation as the pieces are worked and cooled. A con- 
siderable amount of this heat is transmitted to the 
working parts, the control valve mechanisms, bear- 
ings, gears and guides. 

Heat tends to make any lubricant more fluid. This 
must be considered when selecting the products for 
any such mechanisms. It means that somewhat 
heavier or more viscous lubricants are required than 
for ordinary temperature service. 

Controlled lubrication by measuring equipment will 
prevent this possibility to a large degree. Use of a 
centralized pressure lubricating system, on a press 
for example, will insure that just so much grease or 
oil is delivered to a bearing each time the lubricator 
functions. 

The same principle applies to the mechanical force 
feed oiler which is today so widely preferred for lu- 
bricating the steam cylinder and valve on a steam 
hammer, or the valve mechanism on an air pressure 
machine. 

Pressure on the moving parts of an impact forg- 
ing hammer is reactive. In other words, there are no 
abnormal pressures exerted while the piston rod or 
ram is being raised, but as it falls or is impelled 
downward to strike the piece on the anvil, the pres- 
sure exerted reacts upward and back upon the guides 
and upon the cylinder, stuffing box and valve mech- 
anisms. y 
On a forging press, the pressure is also reactive, 
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Fig. 4—The automatic oiling 
system as applied to Na- 
tional high duty forging 
machine. A—Top view of 
machine showing covers 
which keep dirt, moisture 
and scale from moving 
parts. B—Arrangement for 





oil rationing according to 
bearing requirements, oil 
emerging from two rows of 
holes to flow into pockets 
from which it runs to bear- 
ings. C—Reservoir in which 
two plunger type oil pumps 
are submerged and driven 
automatically by the ma- 
chine. D— Piping layout of distributor system (under the cover) which 
can be removed as a unit. Courtesy National Machinery Co. 


Fig. 5—Mesta 14,000-ton hydraulic forging and bending press show- 
ing some features of lubricating system. Courtesy Mesta Machine Co 























but of a more continuous nature while the piece is be- 
ing formed. In other words, there is less shock on 
the entire machine than in a hammer. This holds true 
whether the forging press is motor driven or con- 
trolled by hydraulic power. 


Impact or reactive pressures exert a squeezing out 
action upon the lubricating film in a bearing clear- 
ance space or on gear teeth. It can be more serious 
on the latter, as the lubricating film is not confined 
and can spread out too thinly to give ample tooth pro- 
tection on the next contact unless the film is renewed. 
This is approaching boundary lubrication and is one 
of the reasons for the perfection of extreme pressure 
lubricants which are now so widely preferred for 
heavy duty gear service. 

Water can affect stuffing box and guide lubrication 
in a steam hammer. It results from leakage of con- 
densed steam which drips or throws onto the guides. 
Leakage along the piston rod or ram obviously can 
affect the durability of the lubricant in the packing. 

The detrimental effects of water are obviated by 
using lubricating oils of suitable emulsifying charac- 
teristics. These are obtained by compounding straight 
mineral oils with a small amount of fixed or fatty oil 
which will cause the lubricating film to develop an 
emulsion or lather when water comes in contact with 
it. Such emulsions are more cohesive and adhesive to 
metallic surfaces than straight mineral oils. 

Parts to Be Lubricated: In addition to knowledge of 
the operating conditions, the type of motive power 
applied to forging machines must be studied. Basic- 
ally it will involve steam, air, steam and water (hy- 
draulic), oil (hydraulic), or electric motor driving 
through reduction gears or V-belts. 

The drop hammer is driven by steam or air power; 
the board drop hammer by line shaft or motor drive. 
Drop hammers are used for drop forging heavy pieces 
at very high pressures where flat bed forming is very 
often employed, the faces of the ram and anvil serv- 
ing as the dies. 


Fig. 6—Farval full automatic system of centralized 
lubrication on an Acme forging machine. This 
system provides regular and frequent delivery of 
lubricant to all bearings, slides, toggle links and 
large diameter heavily loaded main eccentric bear- 
ings on such machines. Courtesy Farval Corp. 








Forging presses involve hydraulic operation or 
motor drive through reduction gear and cam arrange- 
ments, or a crankshaft and driving gear. Forging ma- 
chines are more generally applicable to upsetting 
work in the production of smaller parts. 

Steam—a source of energy used for centuries, and, 
at present, in almost every industry—is widely used 
as the motivating power in forging machinery. On 
forging equipment motion is obtained from steam 
pressure acting on a piston contained in a suitable 
cylinder. It is absolutely essential that the cylinder 
walls be lubricated, and the easiest way of getting 
the lubricating oil to all desired points is to make 
use of the steam itself. This is accomplished by in- 
jecting the oil into the steam line at a point prior to 
the steam’s entry to valves and cylinders. 

If oil is divided into minute globules as it enters the 
steam line and is then mixed intimately with the 
steam, all moving parts will be adequately lubricated. 
The more complete the atomization and the more 
thoroughly the oil is dispersed through the steam, the 
better will be the lubrication of valves and cylinders 
and the more economical the consumption of oil. The 
degree of atomization of the oil is influenced by the 
condition of the steam, the point of introduction of 
the oil, the velocity of the steam and the character 
of the oil. 

It is advisable in order to obtain good atomization 
that the point of entry of the oil into the steam line 
be located two to six feet before the valve or cylinder. 
If an oil is used which atomizes quickly, the point of 
entry can be close. On the other hand, more economi- 
cal lubrication may be obtained, particularly with 
higher viscosity oils, if the point of entry is not too 
close. 

The choice of a suitable lubricating oil depends 
upon many factors, such as: 


1. Are conditiofis such that the oil will atomize 
easily? (This often depends upon the type of atom- 
izer used). (Please turn to Page 102) 


Fig. 7—Application of Trabon type M, positive 
force feed lubricating system to Ajax upset forging 
machine. High bearing pressures, heat and vibra- 
tion make automatic lubrication desirable on such 
forgng equipment. Photo courtesy Trabon Engineer- 
ing Corp. 
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CUTTING and SCARFING 


How the powder cutting reaction overcomes difficulties encountered in cut- 
ting oxidation-resistant metals is discussed in detail. 






Also described are 


a number of production applications on stainless steel, cast iron and nickel 
base alloys 


POWDER cutting and scarfing has opened up a 
new field for the use of oxygen and acetylene in the 
metalworking industry. Originally developed as an 
aid in the production and fabrication of stainless 
steel, it has subsequently found considerable use in 
the cutting of cast iron, very high alloy ferrous 
metals, and certain nonferrous metals. 

Process relies upon the introduction of finely di- 
vided iron-rich powder into the cutting oxygen 
stream. The powder is raised to its ignition temper- 
ature by the heating action of the preheat flames 
and then burns in the cutting oxygen stream to liber- 
ate large quantities of heat and create superheated 
particles of iron oxide. In cutting or scarfing stainless 
steels the alloying element, chromium, immediately 
forms chromium oxide, a highly refractory material 
with a melting point of approximately 3600° F. 

If this chromium oxide is not continuously re- 
moved from the reaction zone, it forms a refractory 


Fig. 1—Quality of cuts on stainless steels approaches 

that on carbon steel but cut surface has a rather 

pebbly appearance possibly due to selective oxid- 
ation of various alloys of the material 


Fig. 2—Powder dispenser, a common piece of ap- 
paratus required in both cutting and scarfing 


Fig. 3—Scarfing an ingot 
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coating on the kerf and prevents the oxygen stream 
from further attacking the base metal. The com- 
bustion of the iron powder, however, supplies the 
necessary heat and fluxing action to keep the chrom- 
ium oxide in a fluid state and permits the cutting 
oxygen stream to oxidize the base metal continuously 
as is done in the cutting or scarfing of carbon steels. 

Cast iron, with some exceptions, contains little or 
no chromium but is characterized by a high carbon 
content, the carbon generally being present in the 
form of graphite flakes. It is thought that these 
graphite flakes act as insulating or refractory areas 
interspersed in the iron matrix which hinder the con- 
ventional cutting oxygen stream from continuously 
reacting with the iron. Heat obtained from the burn- 
ing powder aids in removing graphite flakes, how- 
ever, and permits progressive cutting or scarfing as 
on carbon steel. 

The cutting or scarfing (Please turn to Page 120) 


Fig. 4—For machine powder cutting, conventional 
blowpipes and nozzles are used by applying this 
powder cutting attachment 


Fig. 5—Removing flash from bottom of mold 


Fig. 6—Typical riser removal job on part for a 
centrifugal pump 
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WELDING OF ORE BRIDGE 


Effects Dead Weight Reduction 


WELDING of all parts—except the 
main truss span and the cantilever 
spans—of a 15-ton capacity ore 
bridge built for a major steel com- 
pany has made possible greater rigid- 
ity in the joints, use of somewhat 
lighter sections (dependent upon 
considerations of adequate structural 
rigidity) and a reduction of mainte- 
nance. Completed by Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, the bridge features a low 
alloy, lighter weight trolley and sev- 
eral mechanical innovations in the 
trolley design. 

The bridge, shown in Fig. 1, is of 
the type which permits either leg of 
the bridge to advance beyond the 
other about 2114-feet while traveling, 
or until a 5 degree skew is reached. 
Superstructure cantilever spans are 
158%4 and 169%-feet long. Each of 
the two supporting legs has 32 rolled 
steel wheels 27 inches in diameter, 
fully equalized for carrying the 1250 
ton bridge. Each set of 16 bridge 
travel wheels is worm gear driven 
by a single 65 horsepower motor. 
The bridge is said to be capable of a 
travel speed of 100 feet per minute. 

To insure proper fit of the complex 
welded legs, these structures were 
shop assembled to avoid delays in 
final erection. Shipping units were 
made as large as possible to mini- 
mize field welding. Simplest of the 
two legs is the shear leg which forms 
an archway with a supporting bronze 
bushed ball and socket joint over the 
top center, from which the super- 
structure is hung. This type of as- 
sembly permits this leg to lean to- 
ward the center span as the bridge 
skews. During this period the bridge 
is stabilized by the pier leg, Fig. 2. 
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Pier leg consists of a double V- 
shaped structure supported by a 
trussed sill on the trucks and carry- 
ing two box girders at the top for 
the sliding superstructure support. It 
is made entirely of beams, channels 
and angles, except for the two box 
girders of plate construction. Four 
supporting skew plates in a true 
plane where the trusses of the super- 
structure rest on the pier leg pro- 
vide for smooth skewing action. Use 
of welding on this leg is said by 


Fig. 1 (above)—Welding was 
used for the first time in the 
fabrication of several of the 
components of this 15 ton 
capacity ore bridge 
Fig. 2 (below)—AIll welded pier 
leg of the ore bridge. Leg was 
erected with a minimum of 
false work 
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Dravo to have permitted great sim- 
plification of detail, especially at the 
points where legs meet girders. 

Erected first was the pier leg 
which required a minimum of false- 
work (see Fig. 1). All joints were 
brought into the same relative posi- 
tion that they had during shop as- 
sembly. It was reported that when 
the top girders were placed, no ver- 
tical adjustment was needed to put 
the four corners in a plane. 

With main joints of the pier leg 
welded, erection of the superstruc- 
ture began with the center span car- 
ried on two falsework bents which 
were moved progressively toward the 
shear leg. Cantilever spans were 
erected without falsework. 

All welded in construction, the 120- 
ton trolley is supported on four 33 
inch diameter spring mounted wheels 
and driven through herringbone gear 
reductions at speeds up to 900 feet 
per minute by two 75 horsepower 
motors. With a duty cycle of about 
1 minute, it is reported that an ex- 
perienced operator can handle 900 
tons of ore per hour. 

Trolley’s main framework meas- 
ures 10% x 33%4-feet and is welded 
of Mayari-R low alloy steel. Its con- 
trol house was shop welded into 
large assemblies and the operator’s 
cab made as a complete unit with all 
control equipment. Floor plates and 
siding of the units of this type of 
steel also saved weight. 

Dravo anticipates that the success- 
ful completion and resulting per- 
formance of the ore bridge having 
major welded components will point 
the way toward the further applica- 
tion of welding in this class of struc- 
ture. Further advances in welding 
of material handling bridges, partic- 
ularly the welding of joints that are 
subjected to fatigue stresses, will re- 
quire more research on full size 
joints like those to be used in actual 
construction practices, it was said. 
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. . not just the initial price. True Fastener Economy is 
the lowest total cost for fastener selection, purchase, 
assembly and performance. 





There’s more to fastener cost than just price. 
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What do Fasten — Cosy, 





1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by sav- 
ings through use of accurate and uniform fasteners 


2. Make your men happier by giving them fast- 
eners that make their work easier 


3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, 
due to confidence in supplier’s quality control 


4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by 
proper design 


5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


ZO2 YeatWw making shhong 


the things thal make Imerca shong 


of initial cost, by specifying correct type and 
size of fasteners 


6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on 
fewer types and sizes of fasteners 


7. Save purchasing time by buying larger quan- 
tities from one supplier’s complete line 


8. Contribute to sales value of final product by 
using fasteners with a reputation for dependa- 
bility and finish 








Plants at Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. By ordering 
through your distributor, you can get prompt service 
for your normal needs from his stocks. Also—the in- 
dustry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 


December 1, 1947 
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TUBED “ON THE FLY”: Tube form- 
ing Yoder machine in the plant of 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich., plays a leading role in the 
processing of some 14 miles of shock 
absorber cylinders each day. Steel 
strip is sent through a number of 
sets of grooved rolls which progres- 
sively bend and form the strip into 
tubing with butted edges. Partly 
formed tubing continues a few feet 
into an electric welding section of 
the machine, and as it continues to 
travel, a single point tool in the 
same machine removes the flash be- 
fore the tubing reaches a drawing 
machine where it is formed to the 
desired diameter. 


SULPHUR IN OIL: Low sulphur 
content in cutting oil may show the 
same or even better performance 
than an oil containing much sulphur 
when cutting a relatively hard steel, 
it was learned from Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, New York. Its lubricat- 
ing engineers point out that poor 
finish resulting from too high sul- 
phur is characterized by bright flecks 
or burnished spots on the machined 
surface. Bright flecks or burnished 
spots also occur when cutting with a 
new sharp tool and should not be 
confused with a similar appearance 
resulting from a worn tool. 


THE POWDER WAY: Manufacture 
of steel back copper-lead lined bear- 
ings in the plant of Federal-Mogul 
Corp., Detroit, involving the use of 
metal powder, represents an easy 
way to do a hard job. Metal powder 
is spread upon a continuously moving 
steel strip, sintered, rolled, again 
sintered and the lined strip stamped 
into bearing blanks. Compacting as 
usually done in powder metallurgy is 
not essential in the process; in fact 
not desirable. Dies and die wear 
not a problem. 


UNIFORM CURRENT CONTROL: 
Even though the latest rheostat made 
by Ohmite Mfg. Co., Chicago, is 
smaller, more uniform current con- 
trol is provided by a method of ta- 
per winding—winding the unit in 
three sections of diminishing wire 
sizes—adopted by the company. In a 
uniformly wound rheostat, the com- 
pany states, each degree of rotation 
adds a constant number of ohms to 
a constantly increasing number of 
ohms. Therefore, as the _ rheostat 
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shaft is rotated, resistance increases 
more slowly and current decreases 
more slowly than before. Taper 
wound unit, on the other hand, in- 
creases the number of ohms per de- 
gree of rotation as total ohms in the 
circuit increases. This makes rotation 
versus current curve more nearly 
linear, thus providing more uniform 
current control. 


WELDING CUTS OVERHEAD: By 
designing a 5-horsepower, 20-cubic- 
foot-per-minute air compressor cyl- 
inder and crankcase assembly for 
welded construction, Globe Mfg. & 
Compressor Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
is now saving some $13.76 in mate- 
rials and $7.14 in direct labor costs. 
To further reduce production costs, 
the company recently adopted stud 
welding to circumvent necessity of 
drilling and tapping some 30 holes 
for cap screws. Globe reports the 
crankcase is the only welded type 
in the compressor industry. 


WASTE FOR FUEL: Furnaces that 
burn low-cost substitute fuels—by- 
product fuels from steel and oil re- 
finery operations—are being devel- 
oped by combustion engineers to save 
industrial “fuel dollars’ it was re- 
vealed recently before the Atlantic 
City annual meetting of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Otto de Lorenzi, director of education, 
Combustion Engineering Co., New 
York, pointed out that as a result 
industrial by-products, formerly re- 
garded as necessary waste, may be 
used to supplement and even sub- 
stitute completely for fuels presently 
used. 


RESISTS BLOWOUTS: ‘Steel tire” 
displayed by United States Rubber 
Co. recently, before the American 
Trucking Association, Los Angeles, 
was reported more resistant,to blow- 
outs, following a year’s tests on truck 
fleets. Use of fewer plies, coupled 
with the resistance offered by the 
steel cords to heat, result in a cooler 
running carcass, it was explained. 


MACHETES EN MASSE: Charles D. 
Briddell Co., Chrisfield, Md., recently 
developed a new technique for high 
speed production of machetes, ex- 
ported to Latin America by the thou- 
sands. Various designs required for 
this market are blanked out from 











flat-rolled stock—usually 0.90 carbon 
—-and precision ground on high-speed 
grinders. Previously machetes were 
made from forged blanks. 


“SOUND” BUSINESS: Industrial ap- 
lication of sound waves received new 
stimulus with the erection recently, 
by Ultrasonic Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass., of a unit to precipitate car- 
bon black for Godfrey L. Cabot Inc., 
according to the Industrial Bulletin 
issued by Arthur D. Little Inc. The 
pilot unit is so successful that other 
industrial applications are being in- 
vestigated. 


LICKS CONTRACTION: Thermal 
expansion or contraction in tools and 
in parts occur in the same ratio 
since adoption by Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, of a new method of 
tooling that involves the use of alu- 
minum alloy in tools as well as parts. 
Formerly, when tools of a dissimilar 
metal were used on parts of alumi- 
num, temperature changes in the 
plant caused thermal expansion at 
different rates in the two metals. Two 
25-foot aluminum parts, for example, 
when drilled in steel jigs would be 
mismatched at one end by 0.075-inch 
if that end was drilled at room tem- 
perature of 55° F and the mating 
part drilled at 95° F. Mismatching 
was eliminated by employing similar 
metals in both the tools and parts. 


CLADS TO ORDER: Kinney process 
developed by American Cladmetals 
Co., Pittsburgh, does not create an 
alloy, but bonds two distinct and dis- 
similar metals together in a union 
that is complete, inseparable and 
permanent. Many different metals 
can be combined according to in- 
dustrial demands for efficiency, dur- 
ability, safety or appearance with 
the process, it is reported. 


NO REPLACEMENT PROBLEM: 
Because its silicone rubber gaskets 
do not adhere to metal and withstand 
temperatures as high as 400° F with- 
out losing their original character- 
istics, General Electric Co. is incor- 
porating them in chemical reactors 
used in manufacture of resins, it was 
learned in Pittsfield, Mass. Absence 
of a plasticizer in the silicone rubber 
stock is said to be instrumental in 
the excellent resistance the material 
provides to solvents. 
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ings records on thousands of jobs—and all types of 
materials. 


No matter how small the job. . . no matter how large. . . 
putting Carboloy Dies to work in your press-room means, 

@ Increased Production 

@ Closer Tolerances 

@ Lower Cost Per Piece 

@ Longer Die Life 

@ Fewer Rejects 

@ Less Downtime For Regrinding 

@ Better Finish 


Whether it’s tough beryllium copper, or stringy stainless 
steel, all of these desirable advantages have been gained 
in a wide range of Carboloy Cemented Carbide Sheet 
Metal Die applications. 


Why not put these advantages to work in your plant 
now? Carboloy Die Specialists will be glad to show you 
how to better your present sheet metal operation or write 
for booklet D-120. No obligation. Carboloy Company, 
Inc., 11141 E. 8 Mile Blvd., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


The increased use of Carboloy* in blanking, drawing 
and forming dies has set amazing production and sav- 
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Importance of Lubrication 


(Continued from Page 95) 


2. The steam pressure, and whether 
the steam is superheated, or con- 
tains some condensate. 

3. Subsequent use of the steam. If 
it is to be used for heating or con- 
densed and used for boiler feed, it 
is necessary that the oil be removed. 

Generally, steam used in forging 
plants ranges in pressures from 80 
to 150 pounds per square inch. Since 
the boilers are usually some dis- 
tance from the forging machinery, 
normally some of the steam con- 
denses in transit to form what is 
known as “wet steam’’, that is, it 
contains some condensate. 

Presence of some moisture in the 
steam will usually result in a film 
of straight mineral lubricating oil 
being readily washed off from the 
cylinder walls and other surfaces 
with which the steam comes in con- 
tact. Therefore, to secure the proper 
lubrication under wet steam condi- 
tions, it is necessary to either in- 
crease the rate of flow of straight 
mineral oil (which may not be econo- 
mical) or use an oil containing a cer- 
tain percentage of fatty compound 
such as lard oil, degras, or -tallow. 


Compounding develops an emulsion 
through mixing of the compounded 
oil with moisture in the steam. The 
lubricating film of emulsion thus 
formed has a great affinity for the 
wearing surfaces and is resistant to 





Fig. 8—HPM 200-ton CU-3 
Fastraverse hydraulic press re- 
quires no lubrication except 
ways on uprights which are 
contacted by @ibs fastened on 
the slide. Lubrication is fur- 
nished by a Bijur system, us- 
ing oil from surge or supply 
tank. Courtesy Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co. 


the washing action of the water. The 
greater the percentage of moisture 
in the steam, the higher should be 
the fatty compound content of the 
lubricant, though ten to twelve per 


Fig. 9—Pump unit 
details of Bijur type 
Y lubricator. Hy- 
draulically operated, 
this device  force- 
feeds a measured 
quantity of hydrau- 
lic oil to a 5-way 
junction on press 
shown in Fig. 8, 
from which four 
feed lines run, one 
to each press guide. 
Courtesy Bijur Lu- 
bricating Corp. 


cent is about the usual maximum. 
In many plants the steam after 
use in forging equipment is con- 
densed and used as boiler feed, or 
used at low pressures for heating 
purposes. In either case, it is ad- 
visable first to separate the oil from 
the steam or condensate. Unfortun- 
ately, the property which causes 
compounded oils to unite with water 
to form emulsions in the cylinders 
also prevents ready separation from 
steam or condensate. Likewise, the 
more completely the oil is atomized 
the more difficult it is to separate. 
To attain effective lubrication of 
steam cylinders, one must have a 
thorough understanding of the operat- 
ing conditions. Too often the value 
of effective lubrication is lost sight 
of because of other pressing main- 
tenance problems. If in doubt con- 
cerning the choice of a suitable-steam 
cylinder oil, the services of a com- 
petent lubrication engineer should be 
enlisted. He has behind him years of 
research by petroleum chemists plus 
a wealth of application experience. 


Hammers Use Air or Steam 


Steam forging hammers are nor- 
mally used for preliminary forging 
operations and for small quantity 
production on pieces of considerable 
size. Although these hammers are 
normally called steam hammers, they 
can be operated on either steam or 
compressed air. The choice depends 
on the availability of steam or air 
at the location of the machine. 


There are also pneumatic ham- 
mers operating on air which are dis- 
tinctive from the forging hammer. In 
these, power is supplied by an electric 
motor which drives a double-acting 


compressor cylinder interconnected 
with a double-acting power cylinder, 
air being used as the medium for 
moving the power cylinder. 


Air cylinder lubrication is import- 
ant in that the oil must be resistant 
to formation of objectionable carbon 
deposits and gummy residual matter. 


When air is compressed, heat is 
developed. As a result, the oil film 
on the discharge valves can be ex- 
posed to a sufficient amount of heat 
(according to the pressure) to cause 
partial distillation. As this continues, 
the lighter hydrocarbon portions 
which evaporate from some oils are 
carried off with the discharged air, 
leaving the heavier (and perhaps 
gummy) fractions in the cylinder 
where they tend to build up sticky, 
oily deposits. A well refined compres- 
sor oil resists decomposition ten- 
dency so that a cleaner compressor 
system will result. 

Dust and dirt from the surround- 
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ing atmosphere will be carried into 
the forge compressor unless the air 
inlet is equipped with a filter. As 
forge shop air is naturally dusty, a 
filter is decidedly beneficial as it in- 
sures against abrasive dust getting 
into the compressor cylinder to mix 
with oily residues and cause stuck 
piston rings and cylinder wear in 
the machinery. 

For air cylinder lubrication a 
straight mineral oil, specially refined 
for compressor service of around 300 
seconds Saybolt Universal Viscosity 
at 100° F is usually recommended. 
Not much oil is required for air 
cylinder lubrication—only a few drops 
a minute—the rate of delivery being 
accurately controlled by a mechani- 
cal force feed oiler. 


Hydraulic Power: Most parts on a 
hydraulic forging press are lubricated 
by the hydraulic oil which is used to 
operate the machine. It is an auto- 
matic procedure in which the oil 
lubricates as it is circulated. Nor- 
mally the only external lubrication 
required is on the surfaces of the 
press slides or uprights. This is done 
by means of an external oil circulat- 
ing system which delivers a mea- 
sured quantity of oil at each stroke 
of the press. 

Only the highest quality oil should 
be used for hydraulic forging press 
operation. It must be resistant to 
oxidation and capable of protecting 
the surfaces of the hydraulic pump- 
ing system against rust. Oxidation of 
hydraulic oils is a factor which may 
cause considerable trouble if a suit- 
able oil is not used to prevent this 
condition. 

There would appear to be but re- 
mote possibility of rusting as such 
systems generally are water-free at 
the start and the moisture content of 
petroleum oils is negligible. There is, 
however, possibility of condensation 
of moisture from air, as the system 
is not absolutely air-tight. In damp, 
humid localities, when temperatures 
may vary widely, condensation must 
be reckoned with. An antirust addi- 
tive combined with oxidation inhibit- 
ors in the hydraulic oils is the an- 
swer. In addition some hydraulic oils 
are so processed that they are highly 
resistant to foaming—a very desir- 
able property when incorporated in 
such lubricants. 

Viscosity range of forging press 
hydraulic oils varies according to 
the size, speed and temperature con- 
ditions. Hydraulic oils of 300 to 500 
seconds Saybolt Universal at 100° F 
are generally used, although products 
of the same quality are available 
from 100 to very nearly 1000 seconds 
viscosity to meet the requirements 
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of specific builders of hydraulic sys- 
tems. 

The lubricating ability of these oils 
is equally as dependable. By their re- 
sistance to oxidation and their high 
degree of lubricating value, they in- 
sure that lubrication of the working 
mechanisms of the system will be 
maintained free from gum-forming 
deposits and capable of immediate 
reaction to the control system of the 
mechanism. 

Motor bearings on forging ma- 
chinery or forging presses are lu- 
bricated according to the design of 
the bearings, i.e. sleeve type bearings 
which are ring-oiled, or antifriction 
bearings which are pressure grease 
lubricated. 

In planning for lubrication of ring- 
oiled sleeve bearings a limited quant- 
ity of oil is involved which is sub- 
jected to very rapid circulation by 
the turning of the ring which is sus- 
pended from the rotor shaft. When 
this ring turns, it dips in the oil in 
the bearing reservoir, and a certain 
amount of oil is continually carried 
up to the surface of the shaft and 
into the bearing clearance. This is 
oil circulation in its simplest prac- 
tical form. 

Ring oiled motor bearings often 
run comparatively warm due to limit- 
ed provision for cooling. This is very 
apt to happen if the oil level is car- 
ried too high. If the level is right, so 
that the ring just dips, the oil re- 
servoir in the average ring-oiled bear- 
ing will contain sufficient oil so that 
time will be permitted for a certain 
amount of rest, and settling out of 
contaminating foreign matter which 
might have been picked up through 
windage. Well refined, light bodied 
oils (from 200 to 300 seconds Say- 
bolt Universal Viscosity at 100° F) 
such as are used in average forge 
shop motors, settle out contaminants 
very readily. 

The duty of the lubricant in a 
ball or roller bearing motor is in- 
teresting. It extends beyond lubrica- 
tion. The ability to prevent actual 
metallic friction must be augmented 
by the protective ability, whereby 
the lubricating film is such that cor- 
rosion is prevented regardless of the 
atmospheric conditions. It was this 
requirement which prompted so much 
active research on the part of the 
petroleum industry. 


As a result of this extensive re- 
search program there has been re- 
markable progress in the development 
of materials to retard oxidation and 
corrosion, and in the formulation of 
refinery procedures which render ball 
and roller bearing lubricants usable 
over a wider range of temperatures 





than ever before. These products re- 
tain their intended physical and 
chemical state and withstand the 
gum-forming ef‘ects of oxidation, to 
a remarkable degree. 

Reduction gears are used in pneu- 
matic motor-driven hammers, and 
mechanical forging presses. In the 
former, the gearing transmits motor 
power at reduced speed to the piston 
in the air compressor cylinder; from 
here, air power actuates the ram in 
the power cylinder. In the forging 
press, gearing transmits motor power 
to a back shaft, flywheel and clutch 
to the main crankshaft. 

Lubrication of gears in this service 
depends upon how they are installed. 
If an oil-tight housing is provided, 
bath lubrication with a comparatively 
fluid oil is practicable. Another ad- 
vantage of a tight housing is that 
the gear teeth and lubricant are 
protected against dust, dirt, scale and 
moisture. This permits the usage of 
a higher quality gear lubricant in the 
machine. 

Viscosity or body of the lubricant 
will depend upon the loads which 
must be carried by the gears. A 
comparatively thick lubricating film 
is often conducive to best protection 
of exposed gears though it should not 
be so adhesive as to develop abnormal) 
drag; this would increase the power 
consumption, especially on starting 
or when functioning under compara- 
tively low temperature operating con- 
ditions. 

Excessive noise can usually be 
taken as indicating that gears are 
not lubricated as they should be. 
Temperature is also a factor though 
it is almost impossible to use the 
temperature of the gear case as a 
criterion, as is practicable where 
bearings are involved. With bearings, 
abnormal metal-to-metal friction will 
frequently be indicated by an increase 
in temperature which can oftentimes 
be felt by hand. In a gear case, how- 
ever, there is so much more space 
available that any heat which might 
be developed through actual metal- 
lic contact between gear teeth would 
probably be dissipated before it has 
a chance to raise the temperature of 
the case. 


Whenever wear may be suspected, 
or noise may indicate faulty lubrica- 
tion, it is well to clean the gears 
with a comparatively light machine 
oil or flushing oil. Then the extent 
to which wear has been occurring 
can be observed. If this has not gone 
too far, it is necessary only to re- 
lubricate and proceed with the opera- 
tion. Generally speaking, however, 
even though there is no indication of 
excessive noise, cleaning out gear 
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The automotive industry solves its fastening prob- 
lems with these metal fasteners. Perhaps these 
applications could be applied to your product. 


The diagram shown above suggests many inaccessible spots where nuts 
must be held rigid during assembly. These instances were problems— 
but the problems were solved by our CLINCH-ON-NUTS. Originally 
the MOUNT CLEMENS METAL PRODUCTS CO. designed and supplied 
clinch-on-nuts, metal fasteners, clips and small stampings to the automo- 
tive industry. Last year, for example, we sold in excess of 500,000,000. 
But now other manufacturers are interested, and we are helping in the 
assembly of refrigerators, stoves, stokers, kitchen utensils and many 
other products. If you have an assembly problem that could be solved 
with our CLINCH-ON-NUTS, we would be glad to help you. Our re- 
search and engineering departments are always available for free con- 
sultation. We have prepared an engineering hand book, which covers 
our complete line of nuts. It is instructive and informative, and you 


may have your copy simply by writing for it. 


MT. CLEMENS METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


December 1, 1947 
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cases about twice a year will be ad- 
visable where a machine has been 
in operation comparatively steadily. 
This holds true especially if metallic 
contaminants have had a ehance to 
work in and reduce the lubricating 
ability of the gear lubricant. 

Where gears are exposed, or not 
fully enclosed the problem of protect- 
ing wearing surfaces of the teeth is 
more difficult than with fully en- 
closed gears. The essential factor is 
to select a lubricant which will ad- 
here tenaciously to the teeth and re- 
sist the throwing-off effects of cen- 
trifugal force. 

Where the extent of contamina- 
tion may be high, cleaning and re- 
lubrication should be done more fre- 
quently as heavier gear lubricants 
which retain contaminants can de- 
velop into abrasive grinding com- 
pounds. It is for this reason that the 
more adhesive types of strictly gear 
lubricants are not always as satis- 
factory for such gears, as are those 
more fluid products which will keep 
the gear teeth free from accumula- 
tion of abrasives by virtue of their 
washing action. 


This latter action, however, will 
involve the necessity of suitable drip 
pans in order to prevent a sloppy 
and hazardous condition around the 
machine. It is difficult to practice oil 
economy where lubricant is used in 
this manner. On the other hand, oil 
economy, in forging, while important, 
must frequently give way to machine 
protection and the more outstanding 
essential of continuous production. 


Trend Toward Noncorrosive 


Lately, there has been a decided 
trend towards the mild, noncorrosive 
type of extreme pressure oil for such 
service. Load and operating condi- 
tions favor this trend, and further- 
more, lubricants of somewhat lower 
viscosity can be used. This load 
earrying capacity is obtained by 
blending high quality mineral oils 
with carefully selected lead soaps, 
in such a way as to produce com- 
pounds of marked stability and ad- 
hesiveness. 

Other outstanding characteristics 
of this type of lubricant are: (1) 
Noncorrosive to steel used for gears 
or to copper, bronze, or cadmium- 
nickel bearing metals; (2) excep- 
tionally good adhesive qualities even 
when gears are deluged with water; 
(3) does not separate in storage or 
service; (4) retains its extreme pres- 
sure characteristics during lengthy 
service; (5) can be mixed or thinned 
down with a lighter grade of the 
same type of oil if cold weather ser- 
vice or more easy application re- 
quires a product of lower viscosity. 
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Handling of fluid oils under uni- 
form pressure conditions is helpful 
in reducing operating temperatures 
through the cooling effect of the 
fresh oil. A variety of systems have 
been worked out ranging in simplici- 
ty from the unit type of force feed 
oiler to the multiple feed devices 
whereby an entire series of bearings 
can be served by measured quantities 
of oil under the same constant pres- 
sure. The principles as involved in 
the mechanical force feed oiler are 
applicable to delivery of: (a) Steam 
cylinder oil to the cylinders of the 
steam hammer; (b) air compressor 
cylinder oil to the air cylinder of the 
pneumatic hammer; (c) bearing lu- 
brication of air’ clutch forging ma- 
chines. 


Lubricator Connected to Machine 


In a device of this type the lubri- 
cator is connected directly to some 
reciprocating part of the machine. 
As a result oil is fed to the various 
cylinder outlets or to the bearings at 
a rate which varies directly with the 
speed of operation. This type of lu- 
brication functions only when the 
machine is running, hence there is 
little chance of wasting oil or flood- 
ing the parts to be lubricated. 


Mechanical force feed lubrication 
has other advantages in that it nor- 
mally will feed the same amount of 
oil regardless of the temperature, 
the viscosity of the oil or the amount 
of oil in the reservoir. The quantity 
of oil delivered is regulated by ad- 
justing the length of the plunger 
stroke or the time required to com- 
plete a stroke. 

The nature of the oil is important. 
In addition to being a well refined 
product with good chemical stability, 
it must have good relative fluidity 
at low temperatures. As measured 
by the viscosity and pour test, the 
fluidity, especially at low tempera- 
tures, becomes highly important in 
conjunction with the pressure avail- 
able. The pour test requires con- 
sideration, especially when the ma- 
chines are subject to low tempera- 
ture starting conditions because the 
rate at which the oil will flow may 
be affected in a system where the 
oil is recirculated. Should it become 
too sluggish at any time, flow off 
from a bearing might be impaired 
to cause backing up ef the oil in 
the system. Furthermore, if any bear- 
ings are improperly sealed, oil might 
leak from the case. This would re- 
sult in waste as well as a sloppy 
condition on the operating floor. 

Where the viscosity or pour test 
are too high the decreased fluidity 
may also develop marked inerease in 
power consumption. This would pre- 





vail throughout the system, for not 
only would the circulating or oil de- 
livery pumps have to do extra work, 
but also the main drives might feel 
the extra duty demanded due to the 
increase in internal friction within 
the lubricant itself. As the automatic 
nature of any such system is in- 
creased, more careful consideration 
of these factors of pour test and 
relative fluidity is required. The oil 
system piping must always be of 
ample size to prevent abnormal fric- 
tion losses occurring within the sys- 
tem, or reduction in oil flow. 

Water has already been mentioned. 
It becomes a factor with respect to 
lubrication whenever it may come in 
contact with the lubricating film. This 
must be considered in the steam ham- 
mer, both with regard to cylinder lu- 
brication, as well as leakage of 
condensate from the piston rod stuf- 
fing box. Water leakage can throw 
onto the guides which keep the ram 
in position, and cause wear if the 
lubricating film is not resistant to 
water. For this reason highly ad- 
hesive products generally are used 
for guide lubrication, and com- 
pounded oils for the cylinder. 

In a pressure oiling system water 
is objectionable, for it may seriously 
impair the lubricating ability and 
cause sludge to form which may pre- 
vent free flow of the oil. For this 
reason, the oil must be comparative- 
ly water-free at the beginning, and 
able to separate readily from water. 
In such systems straight mineral 
oils are used. 


Engineer Plans System 


Responsibility devolves upon the 
designing engineer to plan for a 
water-tight system and the operator 
to keep it so. Prevention of entry of 
water into a pressure oiling system 
adapted to an existing machine, how- 
ever, may require some study as 
minor changes in construction may 
be necessary. 

The application of centralized pres- 
sure lubrication systems _ capable 
of handling grease or heavy 
oil is another very’ prominent 
advancement in the lubrication 
of drop hammers and other types of 
forging machinery. The basic fea- 
tures are of interest, viz: (1) Possi- 
tive delivery of measured quantities 
of lubricant at periodic intervals; 
(2) non-lubricating foreign matter 
is excluded; (3) economy of lu- 
bricants; (4) minimum hazard in 
handling or filling; (5) remote con- 
trol. These principles relate particu- 
larly to heavy duty machinery bear- 
ings. The advantages of pressure lu- 
brication are obvious. Study of means 
for centralized lubrication of such 
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HAVING MOUNTED WHEEL TROUBLE? 
ew ee ol tn aa aan 


@ Will not break loose from spindles 
@ Consistent hardness—no soft spots 
@ Shaped on spindles—run absolutely true 


@ Ready for immediate cutting action 


Our catalog on these abrasive products 

contains a great deal of helpful informa- 

tion. It is yours for the asking. Write us 
or ask your Bay State 
distributor for one. 


Branch Offices & Warehouses 
Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors—All principal cities 


; | 


BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS €O. e WESTBORO, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
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Heads in a hurry! Lukens maintains a stock of 
pressed heads from which we can make prompt 
shipment of many sizes. And where the heads 
you need are not on hand, you can order them 
from Lukens standard stock dies—sizes from 4” 
to 108” O.D. 

Pressed heads have the advantage of accurate 
dimensions and uniformity, so your production 
moves right along without a hitch when you're 
working with Lukens Heads. 

Write for Bulletin 433, giving a complete de- 
scription of stock heads and ask Lukens to quote 
on your head requirements. Lukens Steel Company, 


414 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Penna. 


LUKENS 





FOUR INCHES TO OVER EIGHTEEN FEET IN DIAMETER 








bearings, therefore, was a _ logical 
consequence. 

The lubricant can be controlled and 
impelled to the various points of de- 
livery in several ways. In all, power 
in some form or other must be used. 
Where positive piston displacement 
types of metering valves are em- 
ployed at each point to be lubricated, 
hydraulic power has been found to 
be especially adaptable as a means of 
valve control. On such a_ system 
either one or two lubricant supply 
lines can be connected to each valve 
according to the nature of the ser- 
vice. Here one line serves to load the 
respective valves periodically with 
the right amount of grease, the 
other serving as the medium of dis- 
charge. 

There are other types of central- 
ized pressure systems which require 


electric power or compressed air for 
their operation. Some of them are 
designed to eliminate the necessity 
for springs, check valves, or re- 
stricted port openings. The constant 
pressure which is exerted upon the 
lubricant assures of positive flow 
and the elimination of air pockets. 
The latter are always objectionable, 
and their development will depend 
to some extent upon the body of the 
lubricant, for the heavier the lu- 
bricant the greater the chance that 
air pockets will develop. 

Heavy bodied oils are very often 
preferred in such systems for the 
lubrication of hammers and other 
forging machinery because the oil 
provides a flushing action on the 
large slides that are exposed with 
each stroke of the ram. Some greases, 
on the other hand, would tend to pick 


up scale, dirt, and other foreign mat- 
ter to form an abrasive compound. 

Oil washes this foreign material 
away before it can do any harm. 

Accessory Bearings: Pressure gun 
grease lubrication prevails on most 
of the other important bearings on 
the drop hammer; and on the forging 
press unless a centralized pressure 
lubricating system is installed. On 
the drop hammer of the steam, air 
or pneumatic type, the parts which 
are usually unit-lubricated include 
the frame bearings, on the anvil, and 
the roll shaft eccentric and floating 
head bearings; the joints of the valve 
gear and in some cases the guides 
or slides. 

On the forging press, such parts 
as the bearings of the clutch and 
pinion shaft can be lubricated satis- 
factorily by pressure grease gun. 





Air Conditioned Area 


(Concluded from Page 90) 
frigeration compressors provide the 
cooling medium to the evaporators. 
(6) Two thermostats in the return 
air duct control the operation of two 
compressors. Thermostats are so set 
to provide sequential starting and 
stopping of the compressors as the 
cooling demand changes. 

(7) Main steam heating coils heat 
the mixture of make-up and recircu- 
later air. (8) Thermostat, located in 
the return air duct, controls the 
steam to these main heating coils. 
(9) Balance of the system contains 
the circulating fan, distribution duct- 
work, and diffusers. 

All of the equipment is*located in 
a so-called apparatus room, with the 
exception of the distribution and re- 
turn ductwork, and the diffusers. The 
return duct is 48 x 48-inches and is 
located outside the building proper. 
This duct is insulated and weather- 
proofed. 

The present dust-free room or 
glass house contains approximately 
7100 square feet of floor area. Out- 
side building wall provides one side 
of the enclosure and the other three 
sides are glass and steel partitions. 
The air-conditioning system injects 
20,000 cubic feet per minute of fil- 
tered and conditioned air into the 
room. Outside make-up air is 7000 
cubic feet per minute and the re- 
circulated air is 13,000 cubic feet 
per minute. 

In a production area of this type, 
it is very important that any tool 
or equipment generating dust inside 
the enclosure be eliminated or con- 
trolled by means of an exhaust sys- 
tem; otherwise the clean air pro- 
vided is fouled or nullified by the 
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interior generated dust. Air condi- 
tioning of an assembly area, as ex- 
plained, serves a two-fold purpose: 
It minimizes the troublesome dust 
that gets on the assembled parts; and 
secondly, it controls the temperature 
in the enclosure, which is conducive 
towards improved personal comfort 
and efficiency. 


Welded Fabrication on 
Ground Speeds Building 


Development of a method of pre- 
fabricating of light weight, lattice 
web studding in 10 foot panels is re- 
ducing erection time of a three story 
office building for WKM Valve Co., 
Houston, Tex. Panels, fabricated by 
welding on the ground at the build- 
ing site, consist of the studs, which 
are made by Bethlehem from special 
rolled sections by a hot slitting, roll- 
ing and expanding process, leaving 
them with a 14-inch flange and a 
minimum steel thickness of %-inch. 
Made in 3, 4 and 6-inch widths, the 
studs reportedly will support a safe 
load of 6000 pounds when braced lat- 
erally. 

When a panel is finished it is lift- 
ed manually by four men, placed in 
position and welded to the building 
framework. Use of Fleetweld No. 5 
and 7 electrodes and machines man- 
ufactured by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, was made by the contrac- 
tors, Brown Construction Co. and 
Matthews Construction Co. 

Total erection time for the steel 
framework was approximately 21 
days, including set-up preparation. 
The completed building, finished with 
a stucco exterior and a plastered and 
veneered interior, reportedly will be 
fireproof, shrinkproof, free from 
warpage and virtually soundproof. 


Bronze Die Set Bushings 
Increase Accuracy Life 


Providing the advantages of a 
basic hard steel body and a bearing 
bronze liner electrolytically alloyed 
with indium, new low friction bush- 
ings which are reported to increase 
the accurate life of die sets are now 
being manufactured. Indium is said 
to be of great value in special bear- 
ing applications involving pressures 
up to 10,000 pounds per square inch 
—pressures at which scuffing and 
scoring frequently occur—according 
to Standard Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., maker of the bushings. 

Extreme care is exercised in the 
preparation of the basic steel bush- 
ing, the company states, it being 
hardened and ground inside and out 
so that it may be installed and re- 
moved from the die set without scuf- 
fing. Keyed in position by an inter- 
nal groove is the liner, formed from 
bearing bronze rolled to a _ precise 
gage and provided with coined, 
spherical impressions which serve as 
oil pockets or reservoirs. This liner 
is installed in the bushing under pres- 
sure by a burnishing operation. 

Succeeding operation is an electro- 
lytic plating and heat treating proc- 
ess which sets a layer of indium 
over the entire liner bearing area. It 
is said to be a noncorroding metallic 
element with inherent lubricating 
qualities which reduce the coefficient 
of friction and eliminates galling or 
seizure even when normal lubrication 
is temporarily suspended. Indium 
can be alloyed by diffusion into the 
surface of nonferrous metals by heat 
treatment,. the company says, mak- 
ing the alloy so formed harder than 
the indium itself or the base metal 
ef the bushings. 
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RIGHT (main illustration) 


Parallel shaft, herringbone Falk 
Speed Reducer. Ratios: single re- 
duction, 2.2:1 to 10:1; double re- 
duction, 11.5:1 to 70.2:1; triple 
reduction, 80:1 to 300:1. 


ABOVE 


Right angle Falk Speed Reducer 
with vertical low speed shoft. 
Available in single reduction units, 
1.5:1 to 5.28:1; double reduction, 
5.7:1 to 43.5:1; triple reduction, 
§2.1:1 to 430:1. 





You Are ‘Entitied\to- All 
These Qualities 


strength ... in Falk Speed Reducers is assured by the Falk “know- 
how” in determining materials, and by special production techniques de- 
veloped by Falk alone. 


rigidity - + « is built into every Falk Speed Reducer. Extra rigidity 
gives better performance and longer life. 


compactness. ... of Falk Speed Reducers is the result of long 
experience in designing units that provide high efficiency, yet occupy a 
minimum of space. 


ABOVE simplicity ...0f design, has been achieved by Falk engineers in the 
Right angle Falk Speed Reducer. development of the complete line of Falk Speed Reducers. 

Available in single reduction units, 

LOH to S.20:; double redve- You get them all in every Falk Speed Reducer 


tion, 5.7:1 to 52.1:1; triple reduc- 
tion, 56:1 to 515:1. 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee 8 Wisconsin 


Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers . . . Flexible Couplings . . . Motoreducers. .. 

Herringbone and Single Nelical Geors. .. Heavy-Geor Drives... Marine Turbine-ond Diesel 

’ Geer Drives and Clutches . . . Steel ... Contract Welding and Machine Work. 
resent in principal cities. 











Designed to Fit the Job! 


HATEVER your speed reducer problems 
or requirements, it is good business jud$- 
ment to consult Falk first. 


Today’s line of Falk Speed Reducers is the cul- 
mination of more than a half-century of expe- 
rience in metallurgy, gear design and the pro- 
duction of the highest quality power trans- 
mission equipment. 


Falk Speed Reducers are available in many 
styles, types, ratios and capacities... they are 
the choice throughout industry because of their 
suitability to a wide range of requirements. 
There are many models... built in parallel, 
vertical and horizontal right angle types, with 


Throughout industry... from power to production, | 


a%, 








single, double and triple reduction ratios. 


Efficiencies of 96% to 982% at full load are 
attained through special Falk techniques of 
design and construction. Balanced perform- 
ance is assured ... longer gear life... smooth- 
running operation. Every Falk gear, herring- 
bone or single helical type, is precision made 
... the patented lubrication system provides in- 
creased efficiency, Parts are interchangeable. 


Each Falk Speed Reducer is built to give long 
and trouble-free service ... to be dependable 
and efficient under all working conditions in all 
types of service ... and to represent the long- 
range economy sought by the careful buyer. 


——— 
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a good name 
in industry! 


THE FALK CORPORATION « Milwaukee 8 Wisconsin © Established 1892 








MORE STRIP CAPACITY 


Celebration of Detroit Steel Corp.'s silver anniversary in 1948 
to mark initial operation of its new cold-rolled strip mill at New 


Haven, Conn. 


Additional capacity to amount to 60,000 tons 


per year 


NEXT year will be a banner one 
in the history of Detroit Steel Corp., 
Detroit. Not only will it be the sil- 
ver anniversary of the company’s or- 
ganization, but it will also mark in- 
itial operation (in October) of the 
company’s new cold-rolled strip mill 
at New Haven, Conn. Foundations for 
the latter are now being poured and 
erection of steelwork will begin in 
January. 

Detroit Steel was organized in 1923 
by C. P. Craine, W. C. Schrage, A. A. 
Schrage and associates to produce 
cold-rolled strip to be distributed by 
the Craine-Schrage Steel Co., started 
the year previous. Craine-Schrage 
developed a substantial business, cen- 
tered around Detroit, and grew stead- 
ily over the years, selling the output 
of Detroit Steel, as well as an appre- 
ciable tonnage of carbon and alloy 
bars, tool steels, drill rod, wire rope 
and other commodities purchased 
from outside mills. When it first be- 
gan operations, Detroit Steel had ca- 
pacity of around 1000 tons of cold- 
rolled strip per month. Its original 
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capital investment was about $500,- 
000. 

Logical Tie-In—In July, 1944, Re- 
liance Steel Corp. entered the picture, 
with its five plants in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Worcester, Mass., and 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Processors and dis- 
tributors of sheet and strip steel in 
both mill and warehouse categories, 
this company made a logical tie-in 
with Detroit Steel and  Craine- 
Schrage. Thus a merger was nego- 
tiated successfully. 

As matters now stand, Detroit 
Steel is the parent corporation, al- 
though it does no selling directly, this 
phase being handled by Reliance and 
Craine-Schrage. The Reliance group, 
incidentally, culminated from the in- 
tegration of five local warehouses, 
the Chicago branch, for example, orig- 
inally having been the Midwest Steel 
Co., the Worcester branch the Ban- 


Pioneering 


in the adaption of 4-high 





croft Steel Co., and the New Jersey 
branch the Century Steel Co. 

Headquarters were originally in 
Cleveland and in 1946 were moved 
to Detroit. 


First 4-High Mill—Detroit Stee) 
expanded its mill facilities steadily 
from its inception and pioneered sev- 
eral innovations in the field. In 1935, 
the first 4-high reversing type cold 
strip mill in the industry was in- 
stalled. There were other cold strip 
mills, of course, but this was the first 
one designed and built for the spe- 
cific purpose, and not converted from 
another type of mill. In 1940 and 
1941, the company studied the possi- 
bilities of a semicontinuous type of 
pickler and finally installed equip- 
ment believed to be the first of its 
kind. Last year the plant was fur- 
ther improved by installation of which 
is understood the first convector-type 
bell annealing furnace in the indus- 
try. 

At present, annual capacity of De- 
troit Steel is approximately 150,000 
tons annually, limited naturally at 
the moment by the availability of hot- 
rolled material, which is purchased 
from outside steel producers. This 
tonnage is distributed to a wide range 
of customers, perhaps half in auto- 
motive production, the balance in doz- 
ens of other fields, such as electrical, 
furniture, appliances, etc. As is the 


reversing type mills to the 


production of cold-rolled strip, Detroit Steel Corp., now operates this 
10-inch and 26 x 24-inch cold mill at its Detroit plant. Similar equip- 
ment is to be installed in the New Haven, Conn., plant 














LINE YOUR 
COMPLETE 
RUNOUT 
SYSTEM..WITH 


CARBON 


“National” carbon-block linings have for years 
been doing a fine job in blast furnace runout troughs 


—hbetween taphole and skimmer plate. Here is the recommended construction for 
a carbon-block trough between taphole and 
Why stop there? skimmer plate. Dark section is carbon. Light 


Why not use carbon linings for the entire system, Section is firebrick. 
from furnace to ladle, and in the lead-in spouts of the 
pig machine as well? Carbon-block construction, 
shown at right, is recommended to the skimmer 
plate. Carbon bricks are most practical for the rest 
of the troughs. 


Why use carbon? 

Carbon outlasts other trough linings by months, 
even years. It is unaffected by thermal shock. Hot 
metal will not stick to carbon; so, if any skull is 
formed in the trough, it is readily removed. Further- 
more, if you desulphurize in the trough, you’ll find 
that carbon is highly resistant to desulphurizing 


agents. eae wey: ss SS 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, !NC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term “National” is a registered trade-mark Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
of National Carbon Company, Inc, Kansas City, New York, Pittsourgh, San Francisco 
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case with other steel suppliers, the 
company’s sales divisions have at- 
tempted to follow a pattern of alloca- 
tion on the basis of average pur- 
chases over the three years prior to 
the war. There has been some lee- 
way for the addition of new accounts, 
bub overall demand is some distance 
from being satisfied. 

To Aid Eastern Users—Opening of 
the new mill at New Haven is expect- 
ed to relieve the pressure on produc- 
tion to some degree at least, since 
it will mean an additional capacity 
of 60,000 tons per year. The new 
unit will have a rolling range ident- 
ical with equipment at Detroit—up 
to 3/16-in. thick, up to 22 in. wide, 
in both coils ani cut lengths, in all 
tempers and in carbon steel grades up 
to 0.80 per cent. Mechanical and 
electrical installations for pickling, 
annealing, rolling, slitting and edg- 
ing will incorporte latest advances 
made in the design of this equip- 
ment. 

The New Haven plant will bring 
mill facilities within trucking dis- 


tance of eastern strip steel users and 
will place at their command consid- 
erably larger tonnages than are now 
available, at the same time relieving 
Detroit Steel from the high freight 
absorption which might be involved 
in shipping into the East from De- 
troit. Further than that it will per- 
mit diverting more tonnage from De- 
troit to midwestern consumers—an 
estimated 35,000 tons annually. 

A little over a year ago, all admin- 
istrative activities of Detroit Steel 
were centered in a new three-story 
administration building on South Oak- 
wood avenue, adjoining the mill. Ex- 
ecutive officer, accounting, credit, 
purchasing and personnel depart- 
ments are housed in the new quar- 
ters and a consolidation of the ad- 
ministrative functions of all divisions 
was effected. A portion of the build- 
ing has been set aside for a metal- 
lurgical laboratory. 

Customers Come First—Officers in- 
clude: Max J. Zivian, president; J. P. 
Pulte, executive vice president; Her- 
bert Appleby, Philip P. Brown, How- 





ard V. Clark and Anton G. Pulte, 
vice presidents; and Roger A. Yoder, 
secretary-treasurer. 

An inkling of the volume of busi- 
mess conducted currently by this 
thriving ‘middle man” in the steel 
industry can be gained from the fact 
that net sales and commissions of the 
corporation last year exceeded $20 
million, and this year may pass $26 
million. The company is not resting 
on its oars sales-wise, in spite of the 
protracted sellers’ market the in- 
dustry is experiencing. Its officials 
realize some day the honeymoon 
will be over and by that time what 
is being done or undone today may 
have a jolting effect on sales and cus- 
tomer acceptance. A policy of close 
co-operation with all customers is the 
rule, including extra effort to conjure 
up tonnage in emergency cases, pa- 
tient explanation to those whose 
needs cannot be fulfilled, and consul- 
tation with customers to determine 
both their short-range and long-range 
requirements and how Detroit Steel 
might help to fill them. 





Antifriction Bearings 


(Continued from Page 89) 
by mounting bearings back-to-back, 
face-to-face or in tandem; in the 
latter mounting two bearings are op- 
posed by another pair at the opposite 
end of the spindle and both groups 
are usually spring loaded. 


Spring-loaded precision angular 


contact bearings give radial and axial 
rigidity at high speeds, and extremely 
close tolerances, while matched bores 
and outside diameters assure equal 
load distribution. For light weight at 
high speeds, the SKF assembly in- 
cludes phenolic composition cages. In 
the back-to-back mounting, the pairs 
of bearings are preloaded by drawing 
the inner rings together to the pre- 
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BEARING DESIGNATIONS FOR SPINDLE APPLICATIONS 


(SKF 
Type of Bearing Series Suffix 
/C 021 
Double Row 
Cylindrical NN 30 K 
Roller Bearings 1C 481 
/C 4817 
a /C 05 
Thrust Ball 
Bearings 511 /C 08 
/C 782 
Radial Ball 
Bearings 62 /C 783/G 
TC/C 78 
Angular Contact 70C 
Ball Bearings 72C 
TC/C 78/GD 


TC/C 997/GD 


INDUSTRIES INC.) 


Examples of Uses 


for single spindle lathes, milling 
and boring machines where ex- 
Single spin- 


Bearings 
machines, 
treme accuracy is not required. 
die machine tools in general. 
Bearings for multiple spindle automatics. 
Most exacting applications, such as spindles 
in grinding machines and precision boring 
heads. 


Turning and boring spindles for exceptionally 
high thrust loads. 

Accurate applications, such as spindles in 
grinding machines and precision boring 
heads. For normal thrust loads on turning 
and boring spindles. 


Floating bearing mounted singly on spindle. 
Duplex bearings at vibe rear of high speed 
lathes, milling machines, and grinding spin- 
dles, in combination with a double row cylin- 
drical roller bearing at the front. 


NOTE: Use only when size not available 
in 72 C Series. 


Front and rear bearings mounted opposed, 
with one bearing at each end of a high speed 
grinding spindle. Rear bearing on lathe and 
milling machine spindles, when used in com- 
bination with a thrust ball bearing. 

Front and rear bearings mounted opposed 
with a pair of tandem bearings at each end 
of a grinding spindle. Duplex bearings at 
the rear of high speed lathes, milling ma- 
chines, and grinding spindles, in combination 
with a double row cylindrical roller bearing 
at the front. 

Front and rear bearings on super precision 
grinding spindles. 
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loaded position; outer rings are drawn 
together for preloading in the face- 
to-face mounting and in the tandem 
mounting the inner and outer rings 
are together in both the free and pre- 
loaded positions. 

Depending on size, precision du- 
plex bearings are produced with an 
initial contact angle of 15 to 20 de- 
grees. This contact angle increases 
slightly when preloaded due to min- 
ute deformation at the ball and race 
contact area. There are standard pre- 
loads for each bearing size, but that 
selected for required spindle rigidity 
depends on the function a _ spindle 
must perform. 


For milling, boring and turning 
operations, machine tool spindles 
should have low friction characteris- 
tics, but be of sturdy construction 
for high production, size control and 
desirable surface finish. As _ noted, 
carbide tools have increased cutting 
speeds and with the introduction of 
negative rake, increased power and 
spindle rigidity are added require- 
ments. In addition to meeting rigidity 
requirements, antifriction bearings 
are improving spindle performance 
under the most exacting conditions. 


In the SKF double row cylindrical 
roller bearing, the outer race roller 
path offers no resistance to axial 
movement of the spindle due to tem- 
perature change and the outer ring 
is mounted with a press fit in the 
housing to increase rigidity. A tight 
fit is assured when the inner ring 
and roller assembly are mounted on 
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Mem PCHIGREED GEARS 


The “Ancestral Lines” of Illinois Gear reveal: 


Men—a highly skilled personnel, craftsmen 





with thorough training, years of experience 


and pride in their product. 


Machines—a modern plant tooled with the 





most advanced gear cutting, shaping, hob- 


bing, planing and generating equipment. 


Management—supervision capable of ap- 





plying Men and Machines to produce the 


finest “Illinois Gear” in our history. 
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a tapered spindle seat, eliminating 
creep between the inner ring and the 
spindle under operating loads. 


Internal clearance of the bearing 
is removed by expanding the tapered 
bore inner ring on the spindle, thus 
establishing precisely correct internal 
relationship of the rollers and roller 
paths. In the assembly of this bear- 
ing, cylindrical rollers, which are 
equal in length to diameters, are lap- 
ped to closest precision, all points on 
the circumference having the same 
peripheral speed, eliminating sliding. 
The equal length-diameter permits ac- 
curate guiding without excessive rub- 
bing against inner ring flanges. 


Inner Ring Mounted on Arbor 


During finish grinding and honing 
of roller paths, inner ring of the 
cylindrical roller bearing is mounted 
on a tapered arbor and both roller 
paths are ground and honed simul- 
taneously, assuring equal diameters; 
outer ring roller path is also honed. 
The one-piece bronze cage is ma- 
chined and the two rows of rollers 
are staggered. This arrangement, 
coupled with the greater number of 
rollers, gives efficient load distri- 
bution and bridging effect is elimin- 
ated. 

The thrust ball bearing in this 
spindle assembly stabilizes the unit 
axially at normal speeds and is de- 
signed to carry axial loads only. Usu- 
ally two thrust bearings are mounted 
close together, contributing to rigid- 
ity, low friction and low tempera- 
ture operation. Bearings need not be 
adjusted for varying loads and speeds; 
operating temperature changes have 
virtually no effect on the original 
setting. For medium and low speed 
applications, single or multiple spindle 
lathes, employment of two thrust ball 
bearings gives maximum axial rigid- 
ity. 

If the thrust load is predominantly 
in one direction, stabilization of the 
spindle axially is also possible by 
opposing a thrust ball bearing with 
an angular ball bearing, the thrust 
bearing taking the principal thrust 
load. A heavy drilling or boring 
operation completed during the cut- 
off cycle requires extreme axial 
rigidity and if this condition is not 
present, location of the cut-off may 
not be controlled accurately and 
face of the work piece may not be 
flat. 

Centrifugal and gyral forces acting 
on the balls govern the limiting speeds 
of thrust ball bearings and the spin- 
ning of a ball in the direction of the 
gyratory moment is resisted by the 
friction caused by the ball load. 
Thrust ball bearings, therefore, should 
be preloaded beyond a minimum 
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value to permit resistance to the ten- 
dency of the ball to spin. The limit- 
ing speed of a thrust ball bearing in 
some high speed applications, such 
as high speed boring heads, may be 
exceeded, making the selection of du- 
plex angular contact ball bearings 
necessary. 

Exacting requirements for grind- 
ing make low operating temperature, 
stability and accuracy important fact- 
ors in machine and spindle design, 
ranging from high-speed bore spindles 
to heavy-duty roll grinders. The same 
precision tolerances in balls and roll- 
ers, rings, rolling paths, containers 
and care in assembly necessary in 
milling and turning units are as im- 
portant in grinding spindles. Elimina- 
tion of vibration at high speeds is an 
important detail in design of most 
grinding spindles. 

On high-speed bore grinding spind- 
les and other extremely accurate 
applications, when angular contact 
ball bearings are mounted in tandem 
and spring-loaded, bores and outside 
diameters should be matched. This 
gives identical shaft and housing fits 
for each bearing and when mounted 
the two share the load equally. If fit 
is not identical, one bearing may carry 
the major part of the load; also varia- 
tions in the operating accuracy tend 
to result in vibration and less smooth 
running. 


Light Loads Use Single Bearing 


Where load is comparatively light, 
single angular contact’ bearings, 
spring-loaded, instead of two bear- 
ings, are frequently used at each end 
of the spindle; single bearings elim- 
inate the problem of sharing the load 
equally. Mountings of this type are 
often selected for bore’ grinding 
spindles. 

Cylindrical roller bearings for ex- 
acting applications are produced to 
C 4817 specification, honing making 
roller tracks geometrically accurate 
surfaces; rollers are lapped and dia- 
meters matched in sets. Antifriction 
bearings in most instances are as- 
sembled in air-conditioned depart- 
ments, free from microscopic dust, in- 
spected and packed. In the assembly 
of spindles, similar conditions should 
prevail; for smooth operation, bear- 
ings and adjacent spindle parts 
should be kept absolutely clean. 

Major portion of complaints as 
to bearings emanating from war 
plants are traceable to faulty hand- 
ling in assembly of finished parts. 
Bearings, inspected, assembled, pack- 
ed and shipped under the most ex- 
acting conditions were often opened, 
unwrapped and left on assembly 
benches in rooms laden with dust for 
hours and days. 


Frequently all precautions taken 
for the maintenance of high precision 
were nullified and inexperienced war- 
workers blamed the bearings for 
later trouble with some of the most 
delicate machines and instruments. 
Numerous machine tool builders main- 
tained a separate spindle assembly 
room for maximum efficiency in as- 
sembling. Extreme accuracy is built 
into the bearing at the plant of 
manufacture, in every production step 
with the aid of precision machines 
and gages, and this accuracy should 
be preserved. 


Temperature Rise May Limit Speed 


Strength of a bearing steel, and 
thus its capacity, is not usually ef- 
fected until any rise in temperature 
is above that at which lubrication 
troubles would normally develop. The 
speed of a bearing, therefore, is usu- 
ally limited by temperature rise with- 
in a bearing operating at high speeds. 
In operation, temperature of a bear- 
ing is primarily dependent on the 
bearing friction and this friction is 
a measure of the ability of bearings 
of various types to withstand high 
speeds. 

Radial ball, cylindrical roller and 
other antifriction bearings have very 
low friction and therefore can be 
operated at higher speeds. Lubrica- 
tion is a factor in speed and will be 
discussed separately in this series 
later. 

Cutting tool loads, combined with 
driving gear or belt load determine 
the load on spindle bearings, and, in 
making the proper choice of bearing 
these should be determined as ac- 
curately as possible. Thrust load from 
a tailstock may greatly exceed the 
thrust load from the tool and this 
should be approximated, if a tail- 
stock is used in the machine design. 

Frequently a radial type bearing 
has to carry loads of axial as well 
as radial components. The outer ring 
may also rotate in relation to the 
load and it is then necessary to con- 
vert these forces and conditions of 
rotation into an equivalent load. This 
equivalent is that constant stationary 
radial load, which if applied to a 
rotating inner ring, would give the 
same life the bearing will attain 
under the actual conditions of load 
and rotation. 

Angular contact ball bearings are 
rated as radial bearings, but when 
one is mounted unopposed, the radial 
load component should not exceed 
that of the thrust load. A pure radial 
load is distributed among nearly half 
the rolling elements in a radial bear- 
ing, but if a bearing supports a pure 
thrust load, the external load is 
equally distributed among rolling ele- 
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Photograph taken in the brew house 
of the Jacoh Ruppert Brewery, 
New York, illustrates one of many 
important applications of sheet copper. 


For COPPER...See REVERE 
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Revere considers its copper ‘“The Metal of Invention” because it 
is so easily adaptable to such a wide variety of uses, applications 
and processes. Its easy workability sets the designer free; compli- 
cated parts and equipment can be produced easily and economi- 
cally, while its many other inherent qualities make it invaluable. 
Copper, however, is more than just copper. By making slight 
changes in composition, Revere copper is produced in six different 
types, each having special characteristics to meet varied needs 
with exactitude. If you need just the right copper to fill your 
requirements as to fabrication or use, come to Revere. 

General Qualities. One of copper’s most important qualities 1s 
its ability to resist corrosion. It withstands atmospheric conditions 
as satisfactorily as any available commercial metal, and in addition 
it is substantially immune to attack by a large number of chemicals 
. Copper also has high electrical and thermal conductivity . . . 
Fabricators find its hot and cold working properties unsurpassed. 
In cold working, reductions of 90% may be achieved without 
intermediate annealing. In hot working, temperature is not 
critical, the range of maximum plasticity being between 1200° 
and 1650° F.... 
formed by machine or hand, and easily soldered, polished, plated 


Copper may be easily drawn, stamped, and 


. Most coppers can be welded by gas, carbon arc or metal arc. 


ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Contains 99.9% copper, minimum. 
Produced in sheet, strip, plate, rod, bus bar, tube, forgings. 


Typical uses: Bus bar, commutators, roofing, flashing and 
gutters, kettles, vats, chemical and distillery equipment, 
forgings, printing rolls. 


Also known as tough-pitch copper, this is the most 
widely-used type of Revere copper, combining as it 
does high electrical and thermal conductivity with 
resistance to corrosion. Working properties: Cold working, hot working, 
soldering, polishing —excellent. Machining—fair. Welding—deoxidized 
copper preferred. 





SILVER-BEARING COPPER 
Copper 99.9% minimum; silver, 8 to 30 oz. per ton. 
Produced in sheet, strip, rod, tube. 


Typical uses: Radiators, gaskets for spark plugs, commu- 
tators, and other parts subjected to high temperatures, 
wherever copper is required to have high annealing qualities. 


The silver content of this copper raises its annealing 
temperature, so that the metal resists softening at 500 
to 700° F. Electrical and thermal conductivity are the 
same as Electrolytic copper. Working properties: Cold working, hot 
working, soldering, polishing—excellent. Machining—fair. Welding— 
deoxidized copper preferred. 


ARSENICAL COPPER 
Copper 99.45%, arsenic 0.35%, phosphorus 0.025%. 
Produced in tube form only. 


Typical uses: Tubes for condensers and heat exchangers. 


This special copper has lower electrical and thermal 
conductivities than Electrolytic. Due to its resistance 
to the chemical action of certain corrosive media, 
arsenical copper has found some application in tubes 
for condensers and heat exchangers. Working proper- 
ties are the same as Electrolytic. 


PHOSPHOR DEOXIDIZED COPPER 
Copper 99.9%, phosphorus 0.025%. 


Produced in sheet, strip, plate, rod, tube. 


Typical uses: Water, oil and refrigeration lines; heat 
/ exchangers, stamped and spun products and parts, welded 
construction of vats, tanks, stills and similar equipment. 


Has better forming and bending qualities than Electro- 
lytic, hence its selection when severe forming is required. It is also 
generally preferred for welding applications because at welding tempera- 
tures it resists embrittlement by reducing gases. Working properties: 
Cold working, hot working, soldering, polishing—excellent. Machining 
—tfair, Welding—excellent. 














REVERE COPPER 


“THE METAL OF INVENTION” 


OXYGEN-FREE HIGH-CONDUCTIVITY COPPER 
Copper 99.9% minimum 
Produced in sheet, strip, rod, tube. 


Typical uses: Drawn and stamped parts; metal-to-glass 
seals, as in vacuum tubes; equipment operated at elevated 
temperatures in presence of reducing gases. 


Revere Oxygen-Free Copper has excellent drawing and 
forming properties, similar to those of Phosphor 
Deoxidized, and retains the highest electrical conduc- 
tivity. Because of its freedom from oxygen it does not become embrittled 
when exposed to reducing gases at elevated temperatures, as in forming 
seals with glass and similar applications. It is less suitable than Deoxt- 
dized Copper for general welding purposes because of the absence of 
residual deoxidant. Working properties: Cold working, hot working, 
soldering, polishing—excellent. Machining—fair. Welding—neutral 
flame or arc. 





FREE-CUTTING COPPER 
Copper 99.75%, tellurium 0.70% maximum. 
Produced in rod, extruded shapes. 


Typical uses: Screw-machine products, electrical parts 
requiring accurate machining, welding torch tips, parts for 
electronic tubes. 


Revere Free-Cutting Copper is similar in qualities to 
Deoxidized Copper, but in addition has remarkable 
machinability, being rated in excess of 70% of free- 
cutting brass. Parts produced from it have close tolerances, an excep- 
tional finish, sharp threads. Working properties: Cold working, hot 
working, soldering—good. Machining, polishing—excellent. Welding 
—not recommended. 


SPECIAL FORMS 


SPECIALLY-PREPARED SWITCH COPPER 
Copper 99.9%. 

Developed to bring new economy to manufacturers 
requiring flat copper conductors with a minimum of 
contact losses. Mirror finish is superior to commercial- 
quality copper bar, reducing costly polishing. Toler- 
ances on flatness measured across width are unusually 
close. Working properties: Same as Electrolytic. 


COMMUTATOR COPPER 
Produced in lengths or segments. 


Commutator copper is made in the form you require, 
either in lengths of the proper cross-section, or in seg- 
ments ready for assembly with a minimum of finishing. 


Offered in Electrolytic, Oxygen-Free High-Conduc- 
tivity, or Silver-Bearing copper. 


= - Revere produces forgings and extruded shapes in the 
types of copper suitable for such operations. These 
y special forms, made to your specifications, may make 





FORGINGS AND EXTRUDED SHAPES 


possible remarkable economies in your plant; forgings 
will require a minimum of finishing operations; 
extrusions likewise. Consult Revere. 


OTHER REVERE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Fire extinguisher sheets, special temper and finish » Dairy sheets, specially 
rolled and heavily tinned » Anodes and anode hooks + Soldering coppers * 
Coppersmith sheets. 


TECHNICAL DATA—Technical data on the various types and forms of 
Revere Copper are available on request. Ask for the new edition of 
Technical Information on Revere Copper and Copper Alloys.”’ 


SELECTION OF COPPER — Copper is one of the most useful and versatile of 
man’s metals. Its applications are endless. Among the various types and 

forms of Revere Copper there must be one or more that match your 
needs perfectly. If you are contemplating a new use, having difficulty 
with the copper you now use, or wonder if a better choice can be made, 

the Revere Technical Advisory Service will gladly cooperate with you, 
making an analysis of all factors and making definite recommendations. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ll.; Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rome, N. Y.— Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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This De Laval Blast Furnace Blower fur- 
nishes 97,800 cubic feet of air per minute 
at a pressure of 30 pounds per square inch, 
delivering a total of more than five thou- 
sand tons each twenty-four hours. Other 
De Laval centrifugal blowers and com- 
pressors are built for furnishing air and 
gases in large quantities at medium and 
moderately high pressures for chemical 


processing, oil refinery operations, sewage DE L AVAL 


aeration, gas plants, coke ovens, aeronau- 
tical research and other industrial opera- 
tions. For air by the ton consult De Laval. 
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ments. If a bearing is subjected to a 
combination of radial and thrust, cal- 
culation of the load on the most 
heavily loaded rolling element is more 
difficult, depending on internal bear- 
ing clearance and type. 

Radial clearance is important for 
radial ‘bearings; clearance is_ the 
amount one ring moves in relation to 
the other under a small given mea- 
suring load in a radial or axial direc- 
tion. When the bearing has been 
mounted and has reached tempera- 
ture equilibrium, radial clearance in 
ball bearings is generally held near 
zero, but a moderate preload is not 


usually particularly harmful. 

Deflection is less under load in 
roller bearings, a small internal clear- 
ance operates against the develop- 
ment of excessive heat at high speeds. 
Roller bearings, however, are gener- 
ally preloaded for normal speeds for 
maximum rigidity. In single-row 
angular contact bearings one is op- 
posed by another to control internal 
clearance. 

Chatter may result in machine tool 
spindles if there is loose fit between 
any bearing ring and its shaft or 
housing seat. Mounting is an all-im- 
portant factor in spindle performance 





and regardless how accurate a bear- 
ing may be made, operation will be 
unsatisfactory if shafts or housings 
are not truly circular. 

Bearing housings should be care- 
fully cleaned of metal chips, filing: 
and other matter and the bearing 
kept in the original wrapping unti 
it is to be installed. Slushing greas: 
in which bearings are packed is als 
a lubricant, and should not be re 
moved. If absolutely necessary t 
clean the bearing before mounting, 
filtered water-free kerosene may b 
used and fresh lubricant applied im- 
mediately. 





Oxyacetylene Cutting—continued from Page 97 





reaction obtained on very high-alloy, 
heat-resistant ferrous materials, is 
explained on much the same basis 
as stainless steels although other 
alloying elements are present in 
some cases which form refractory 
oxides. 

In all materials mentioned, the 
burning base metal itself supplies 
considerable heat to sustain the cut- 
ting reaction since both iron and 
chromium form their oxides exo- 
thermically. However, in the case of 
nonferrous metals such as _ nickel, 
Monel, and copper-base alloys, the 
heat of formation of the oxides is 
quite low in comparison with iron or 
chromium so that an oxyacetylene 
eutting reaction is not self sustain- 
ing without the addition of another 
source of heat. 

Here again, heat obtained from the 
combustion of iron-rich powders is 
sufficient to maintain the reaction; 
in this case there are definite limi- 
tations on the thickness which can 
be cut, whereas on stainless steel or 
cast iron this limit has not yet been 
reached. Considerable further de- 
velopment is being done on non- 
ferrous materials which will un- 
doubtedly raise the thickness limits. 

It will be seen then, that the use 
of a combustible powder provides a 
versatile tool not only for cutting 


and scarfing of all types of stainless 
steels but also for cast iron, high- 
alloy, ferrous and nonferrous ma- 
terials. 

In operation, the process is simi- 
lar to carbon steel cutting and scarf- 
ing with the exception of the method 
of starting, and the height of the 
nozzle above the work. In carbon steel 
cutting it is customary to adjust the 
nozzle height so that the inner cones 
of the preheat flame just clear the 
work. In the powder process the noz- 
zle is carried higher above the work 
to permit powder to be brought up 
to ignition temperature and to start 
burning prior to impinging on the 
work surface. 

For cutting operations this means 
that the nozzle will be from 1 to 2 
inches off the work, depending on 
the thickness to be cut and the noz- 
zle size used. For scarfing, the noz- 
zle may be 2 to 3 inches off the 
work. In scarfing, the rake angle 
of the nozzle is less and speeds are 
lower than used on carbon steel, 
but in other respects the technique 
is comparable. 

Starting method for cutting differs 
in that customary preheating to 
bring the steel up to its ignition 
temperature is completely eliminated. 
The high heat of combustion created 
by the iron-rich powder makes it 





POWDER-CUTTING DATA 
CLEAN 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 


Thickness Nozzle 


in size 


4 4 


Cutting Oxygen, 
lb. per sq. in. 


Powder Consumption, Cutting Speed, 


lb. per hr. in. per min. 
15 24 
18 20 
18 15 
18 11 
18 7 
22 5 
24 4 
24 4 
30 4 
45 3 
45 3 
45 2 
45 2 








possible to obtain flying starts at 
the desired cutting speed regardless 
of the leading edge contour. This 
feature is particularly adaptable to 
automatic production bar cutting 
equipment. 


General operating data for drop 
cuts on clean 18-8 stainless steel 
are shown in table. For many ma- 
chine-cutting applications it is pos- 
sible to cut at considerably greater 
speed than indicated while for hand 
cutting, lower average speeds may re- 
sult. In general, however, cutting 
speeds and cutting’ oxygen pressures 
are comparable to those that would 
be obtained on carbon steel. 


For thicknesses over 1 inch it is 
customary to use a nozzle one size 
larger than that which would be used 
on carbon steel of the same thickness. 
It has been found that these condi- 
tions apply with little or no change 
to any stainless steel composition 
from the 12 per cent chromium 
grades to 25 per cent chromium, 20 
per cent nickel grade. However, on 
very high-alloy ferrous materials it 
is necessary to increase the powder 
flow and decrease the cutting speed 
but in less than direct proportion to 
the increase in alloy content. 


Operating conditions for cast iron 
are approximately the same as those 
listed in the table, with the exception 
that cutting speeds are about one- 
half those for the same thickness of 
stainless. Cutting speeds for non- 
ferrous metals such as nickel and 
Monel are approximately 25 to 50 
per cent of those for stainless steel 
and powder flows correspondingly 
higher. Best results on nonferrous 
materials are obtained on plate 1 inch 
thick or less, although cuts have 
been made up to 4 and 5 inches thick. 


Quality of cuts obtained on stain- 
less steels approaches that on car- 
bon steel but the cut surface has a 
rather pebbly appearance as may 
be seen in Fig. 1, possibly due to 
selective oxidation of the various 
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You get better uniformity 


in the fine forged quality of Timken seamless tubing 





O you manufacture hollow cylindrical parts? 
Would you like to make them stronger, or cheap- 
er...or both? Then here are a few things you should 
know about the uniform fine forged quality of Timken 
seamless tubing. 


First, the piercing of Timken tubing is basically a 
forging operation. Red hot billets are worked between 
the rolls and forced over the piercing point with a 
spiral kneading action that thoroughly works the metal 
from the inside, from the outside, and throughout the 
entire cross section. 


This results in uniform forged quality from one end 
of the finished tube to the other. Forged quality because 
of the tremendous displacement of metal resulting in 
improved grain flow and refined grain structure. Uni- 
form forged quality throughout because the tube is 
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pierced at the rate of a foot a second and there’s no 
time for heat loss. 


You are also assured of uniformity from tube to tube 
and from heat to heat because every manufacturing step 
from melt shop through final tube inspection is con- 
trolled within our own plant. You can always bank on 
uniform response to machining and heat treating oper- 
ations. And because Timken tubing can be inspected 
on the inside surface as well as on the outside, your 
scrap losses are reduced. 


If you make hollow cylindrical parts, chances are 
you can improve product quality and decrease material 
and machining costs by using Timken seamless tub- 
ing. Don’t overlook this opportunity. Let our Technical 
Staff make an “on-the-job” analysis of your problem. 
No obligation. Write Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 








TIMKEN 


TIT: 


Specialists in alloy steel—including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seamiess steel tubing. 
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alloy components of the material. 
Even on high-alloy materials the cut 
quality remains surprisingly good. 

Immediately after. completing a 
cut the base metal is covered with a 
relatively heavy scale which tends 
to loosen or pop off en cooling. Scale 
removal can be accelerated by cool- 
ing the piece with water immediately 
after cutting, provided of course that 
the material is nonhardenable. There 
is also a small ridge of powder left 
on the top edge of the section which 
can easily be knocked off to expose 
a very square top edge. 

As in any oxyactylene cutting re- 
action, the best effect on the base 
metal must be considered. Naturally, 
if’ the material being cut is of a 
hardenable nature such as a high- 
carbon straight chromium stainless 
steel or a high combined-carbon con- 
tent cast iron, the material should be 
preheated to prevent any cracking 
or checking on the cut surface. On 
unstabilized stainless steels there is 
the further consideration that these 
materials are susceptible to carbide 
precipitation or loss of corrosion re- 
sistance when heated within a tem- 
perature range of approximately 
1000 to 1500° F. 


Critical Temperature Range Varies 


Obviously, in any oxyacetylene cut- 
ting reaction there is a temperature 
gradient from something above the 
melting point at the kerf surface to 
base metal temperature, which will 
include the critical range. Width of 
this critical temperature range and 
the distance from the kerf surface 
will vary depending upon speed of 
cutting, preheat conditions, metal 
thickness, and mass of metal avail- 
able to provide quench action. 

On any cut edges which are to be 
subsequently reheated for further 
working, this presents no problem 
since subsequent treatment will 
eliminate the heat affected zone. If 
the cut edge, likewise, is to be sub- 
sequently welded, no new problem is 
encountered since heat input from 
welding operation removes the car- 
bide precipitation zone caused by 
cutting. However, the welding itself 
creates a larger zone of carbide 
precipitation farther back in the 
base metal. This is corroborated by 
tests which have actually shown that 
the zone of carbide precipitation ad- 
jacent to a powder cut and welded 
edge is identical to that on a ma- 
chined and welded edge. 

If a cut edge is not to be sub- 
sequently welded, consideration must 
be given to the manner in which the 
piece will be placed in service. When 
used under severely corrosive con- 
ditions, the piece should either be 
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heat-treated to eliminate carbide pre- 
cipitation, or sufficient allowance 
made on the cut edge to permit ma- 
chining back to unaffected metal. If, 
however, the piece is to be placed in 
service where an as-welded stainless 
structure is satisfactory, obviously 
the powder-cut edge will be suitable. 
Columbium and titanium  stabiiized 
stainless steels will be unaffected by 
powder cutting. 

Apparatus required for powder cut- 
ting or scarfing is relatively simple 
and inexpensive. A common piece of 
apparatus that is required in both 
cutting and scarfing is the powder 
dispenser, such as shown in Fig. 2. 
This is essentially a pressure vessel 
with a powder ejector built into the 
bottom flange. It operates entirely on 
a small flow of compressed air 
through the dispenser, the powder 
being picked up by the air flow 
through the ejector and _ carried 
through ordinary rubber hose to the 
blowpipe.. A shut-off valve at the 
blowpipe controls the flow of powder. 


For hand scarfing, a 44-inch long 
powder blowpipe is used. The blow- 
pipe is of the conventional medium- 
pressure type but in addition to the 
usual two-hose hookup, a third pas- 
sage is built in for the powder. The 
cutting valve lever actuates both the 
powder and cutting oxygen valves, 
the sequence being so arranged that 
the powder comes on slightly before 
the cutting oxygen to insure a flying 
start. In the scarfing nozzle, the 
powder is introduced into the cutting 
oxygen stream within the nozzle. 


Hand cutting blowpipe is similar 
to scarfing blowpipe in all respects 
except that it is 28 inches long. A 
two-piece hand powder cutting noz- 
zle is used with this blowpipe in 
which the powder is blown into the 
cutting oxygen stream from a num- 
ber of converging powder jets ex- 
ternal to the preheat flame circle. 


Conventional Blowpipes Used 


For machine powder cutting, con- 
ventional blowpipes and nozzles are 
used by applying a powder cutting 
attachment as shown in Fig. 4. This 
attachment consists of a powder 
shut-off valve, tubing, and a powder 
nozzle which surrounds and retains 
the conventional oxyacetylene nozzle 
in the blowpipe. Front end of the 
powder nozzle has six powder ports 
from which powder converges on the 
oxygen jet. 

Attachments of this general con- 
struction are built for the complete 
range of standard blowpipes and 
nozzles and are capable of cutting 
stainless steel ranging from ‘%-inch 
to 26-inches in thickness. At no time, 


in either the hand blowpipes or ma- 
chine cutting attachments, does the 
powder come in contact with the oxy- 
gen or acetylene passages. 

Points of use of the process fall 
into three main classifications: Steel 
mills, foundries and _ fabricators. 
Of these the steel mill undoubtedly 
has the most varied applications 
ranging from scarfing and cutting of 
stainless ingots, blooms, slabs, and 
billets, cutting of cast iron ingot 
molds for reclamation or scrapping, 
maintenance on blast furnaces and 
hot metal cars, and scrapping op- 
erations. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to discuss in detail all 
these applications but a number of 
interesting examples will be cited. 


Scarfing Conditions Ingots 


In rolling large stainless ingots, it 
is often found that cracks will start 
to form particularly at the corners 
after several passes through the 
blooming mill. It is necessary to dis- 
continue further rolling until these 
defects and corner cracks, which may 
be up to 2 or 3 inches deep, have 
been removed. By powder scarfing 
the complete surface of such a 
bloomed ingot weighing approximate- 
ly 25,000 pounds can be conditioned 
by one man in 8 hours while to do 
this job by grinding would require 
six to eight times as many hours. 
Generally these bloomed ingots are 
too long to be placed in soaking pits 
prior to further rolling unless the 
hot top is removed. It is on this hot 
top removal that the heaviest stain- 
less steel cutting is encountered, the 
thickest to date being 26 inches. 
Ordinarily hot tops are about 18 
inches thick and are cut at an aver- 
age speed of 2 inches per minute. 

In steel mills which pour small 
ingots it is often found that the ingot 
surface is of a porous character. 
By scarfing the ingot surface prior 
to rolling, subsequent conditioning 
is generally reduced. It is possible to 
scarf a heat of 1000-pound ingots 
consisting of 22 to 24 ingots, in one 
8-hour turn, using two _ blowpipes. 
An ingot in the process of being 
scarfed is shown in Fig. 3. 

In many plants powder cutting 
is used for cutting slabs to smaller 
sizes for plate rolling. Slab thick- 
nesses generally range from 4 to 
7 inches and cutting speeds of 14 to 
6 inches per minute, respectively, 
have been reported. 

There are a number of cast iron 
cutting operations in the steel mill. 
One of the best of these is the re- 
clamation of ingot molds. In casting 
ingot molds, sections of the green 
sand mold sometimes break away 
with the result that a protuberance is 
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The popular assembly 

line suspension type 

tool with greatly re- 

duced weight for faster operation on 

continuous production. Three speeds 

—500, 750 and 1,000 r.p.m. Positive 

or adjustable slip clutch. Optional 

attachment for right angle driving. 
Attachments, bits and socket 

wrenches are interchangeable. 
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Call your Thor Distributor for a 
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mold must be scrapped. With powder 
cutting it is now standard practice 
to reclaim all such molds at a very 
considerable saving to the user. Proc- 
ess is also used for removing flash 
from bottom of mold as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

When ingot molds have reached 
the end of their useful life they are 
broken up to charging box size in 
a skull drop. One steel mill simpli- 
fies this work by making a nicking 
cut with a hand powder blowpipe 
along the desired line of break prior 
to cracking. Since pene- 
tration is not required, high cutting 
speeds are possible. Using a No. 16 
nozzle, a 2-inch deep nick may be 
made at a speed of 11 inches per 
minute. 

In the stainless steel foundry, the 
process has found considerable ap- 
plication in the removal of risers. 
The process is particularly advan- 
tageous compared with carbon-arc 
cutting on risers over 2 to 3 inches in 
diameter. In most foundries the work 
is done with the hand blowpipe be- 
cause the odd shapes, varied location 
of risers and gates, and small num- 
ber of any one type of casting pre- 
clude the use of a mechanized setup. 

A typical riser removal job is 
shown in Fig. 6 on a part for a 
centrifugal pump where the five 
risers, which varied in nominal dia- 


complete 


meter from 2 to 4 inches were re- 
moved in 4 to 5 minutes cutting 
time. In some foundries small pow- 
der-scarfing nozzles are used to 
wash the riser pad down to the cut- 
ting contour and eliminate the ma- 
jor part of finish grinding. Another 
advantage of powder cutting is that 
rigid cleaning practices prior to 
riser removal are not required since 
the powder-oxygen jet has the ability 
to pentrate through mold sand which 
often adheres at the junction of the 
riser and casting. 

In certain specialized applications, 
where one type casting is produced 
continuously, mechanization is pos- 
sible with considerable savings 
over hand operation since greater 
speeds can be obtained and the cut 
can be made much closer to the cast- 
ing. 

Fabricators represent the largest 
number of individual users of the 
process. Since the powder cut can 
be made very close to or right on the 
layout line, final clean up is mini- 
mized. All operations common to the 
carbon steel fabricating shop, such 
as beveled-edge preparation, shape- 
cutting, stack cutting, piercing of 
plate up to 1% to 2 inches thick 
and cutting inside circles or shapes, 
gouging and other work of a gen- 
eral nature can be performed with 
the powder process. 


In a large chemical plant it was 
desired to weld a 3 foot extension 
into large stainless’ steei auto- 
claves 15 feet high by 8 feet outside 
diameter. Because of the shape and 
the supporting members on the side 
it was not practicable to revolve the 
unit into tthe horizontal position. 
Cutting was done with the autoclave 
standing in an upright position ro- 
tating past a fixed blowpipe. With 
powder cutting, it was possible tc 
completely prepare the unit for weld- 
ing in less than 1 day with an actua! 
cutting time of less than 1 how 
per unit. 

Cutting of Monel is being done on a 
production basis is some shops. Ir 
one particular case it was desired t 
shape cut 2000 Monel fins far a spec- 
ial pressure vessel. These fins were 
14-inch thick, elliptical in shape, with 
approximately 33 lineal inches of cut- 
ting on each fin. Using a powder 
cutting attachment with a No. 6 noz- 
zle operating at 30 pounds per square 
inch, cuts were made at 5% to 6- 
inches per minute or a cutting time 
of approximately 6 minutes per fin. 
The cut quality was _ practically 
identical with that obtained on 18-8 
stainless steel. 


From data presented at 47th annual con 
vention, International Acetylene Association 


Cincinnati. 





Gas-Diesel Development 
Reduces Fuel Costs 


Operation of gas-diesel engines at 
less than full load. previously not 
economically sound, now is possible 
according to Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mount Vernon, O., who have im- 
proved this type of engine so that fuel 
costs are reduced by 10 per cent un- 
der former gas-diesel operation at 
full load and as much as 42 per cent 
at one-quarter load. Fuel records for 
a 1440 horsepower supercharged en- 
gine in a power plant at Cherokee, 
Okla., reportedly have shown even 
lower consumption figures after ex- 
tended operation. 

It has been found, the company 
states, that as the load was decreased 
below the full load point, efficiency 
decreased rather rapidly. At slightly 
under the full load the gas-diesel is 
said to become less economical than 
the straight diesel and at from one- 
half to one-third load, it becomes less 
efficient than the spark-ignited gas 
engine. 

Cooper-Bessemer engineers found 
that the reason the gas-diesel engine 
was economical at light loads was due 
to leanness of mixture. Lighter loads 
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made it more difficult to burn the 
charge with a pilot injection of fuel 
oil; consequently a large per cent of 
the gas went up the exhaust stack 
unburned. 

Cooper-Bessemer now states that 
it has found a way of reaching 
that gas and burning it, making this 
engine show a lower Btu consump- 
tion at any and all loads than the oil 
diesel. 


New Welder Makes Clad 
Pressure Vessel Plates 


More consistent welding voltage, 
considerable power savings and high- 
er current flow into the work for 
shorter periods typify a newly devel- 
oped type of welder for the manufac- 
ture of composite or clad plates used 
in pressure vessels and a new varia- 
tion of the slabbing process for bond- 
ed composite plates. The problem of 
shunt currents and contact resistance 
is overcome, accordinng to Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York, developer 
of the process. Two rotary type trans- 
formers in the new mechanism are 
used and a pulsating current to the 
weld is obtained by means of a pul- 
sation timer. Plates are bonded by 


either spot welds or overlapping spot 
welds, commonly called seam weld- 
ing. 

In seam welding, the clad layer is 
usually made up of three layers, two 
of the alloy material and one of pure 
nickel, the latter preventing carbon 
migration and increasing the _ to- 
tal area bonded to the steel. It is 
stated that bonded plates may be 
formed and handled without many 
special precautions. 

An integral transformer places ma- 
chine rolls directly within the sec- 
ondary current carrying members of 
the transformer and therefore gets to 
the work its full output with a mini- 
mum loss. Reduction of the overall 
kilovolt-ampere demand by one-half 
is said to be possible, efficiency and 
latitude of application at the same 
time becoming measureably greater. 
reactance characteristics are re- 
portedly extremely low because of 
close coupling of power source to the 
work, resulting in a more consistent 
welding voltage. 

Tension tests on the bonded plate 
have shown an average of 24,000 
pounds per square inch in shear and 
failure at the line of fusion of the 
fillet weld is on an average of 30,000 
pounds per square inch. 
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PRODUCT 


TYPICAL COMPOSITION 


APPLICATIONS 





ALSIFER 


Used principally as a steel 
deoxidizer and for grain 
size control. 





FERRO CHROMIUM 
High Carbon Grade 


Iron Foundry Grade 


Low Carbon Grades 


Chromium... .66-70% 
Carbon... 


Chromium... .62-66% 
Silicon 

Chromium... .67-72% 
Carbon. . .06%, .10%, 


15%, .20%, .50%, 
1.00% and 2.00% max. 


For wrought construc- 
tional steels and steel and 
iron castings. 


For alloyed cast irons. 
Readily soluble as a ladle 
addition at the lower tem- 
peratures of cast iron. 


For low carbon chromium 
steels, especially those with 
high chromium content, 
such as stainless and heat- 
resistant types. 





FERRO SILICON 
25-30% Grade 


50% Grade 


75% Grade 


High Silicon Grades 
80-85% 
85-90% 
90-95% 


Silicon 25-30% 


Silicon 47-52% 


Silicon 74-79% 


80-84.8% 
85-89.9% 
90-95% 


Silicon 
Silicon 
Silicon 


Deoxidizer for open 
hearth steels; also for high 
silicon, corrosion-resistant 
iron castings. 


Used as a deoxidizer and 
for the addition of silicon 
to high silicon steels, for 
springs, electrical sheets, 
etc. Pulverized form used 
as ladle addition to cast 
irons for silicon content 
and graphitization control. 


For high content silicon 
steels, such as spring steels, 
sheets and forgings of high 
magnetic qualities for elec- 
trical apparatus. 


For high content silicon 
steels where small ladle ad- 
ditions are used for re- 
quired silicon content. Also 
for manufacture of hydro- 
gen by reaction with caus- 
tic soda and production of 
magnesium by the Pidgeon 
process. 





FERRO TITANIUM 
High Carbon Grade 


Medium Carbon 
Grade 


Low Carbon Grades 
20-25% Ti Grade 


40% Ti Grade 


Titanium 
Carbon 


17-21% 
3-4.50% 


~ 


Titanium 
Carbon 


Titanium 20-25% 
Carbon. ..max. 0.10% 
Silicon max. 4% 
Aluminum max. 3.50% 


Titanium 38-43% 
Carbon. ..max. 0.10% 
Silicon. .....max. 4% 
Aluminum. ..max. 8% 


Final ladle addition to 
control ‘‘rimming’”’ action 
and to clean effervescing 
steel. Final deoxidizer and 
scavenger for steel castings 
and fully killed ingot 
steels. 

Often preferred to the 
High Carbon Grade as a 
final ladle addition to very 
low carbon rimming or 
effervescing steels. 
Carbide stabilizer in high 
chromium corrosion-resist- 
ant steels of extremely low 
aluminum content. Deoxi- 
dizer for some casting and 
forging steels. 

Carbide stabilizer in high 
chromium corrosion-resist- 
ant steels, where smaller 
ladle additions are desired 
and extremely low alumi- 
num content is not es- 
sential. 





VANADIUM METAL 
90% Grade 


95% Grade 


Vanadium. . . .91.15% 
Aiuminum..... 2.25% 
SHICON. os cec0s 0.50% 
Carbon....... 0.17% 
Vanadium. .. .95.18% 
Aluminum 

eee 0.27% 
Carbon 0.40% 


For special iron-free (non- 
ferrous) or low iron alloys 
or low impurity ferrous 
alloys. 


Principally for research on 
the properties of pure 
alloys, where very low iron 
content is essential. 





FERRO VANADIUM — - + 35-40% 


Grade “‘A” 
(Open Hearth) 


Grade “‘B”’ 
(Crucible) 


Grade “C” 
(Primos) 


High V Grades 


ilicon max. 12% 
Carbon. ..max. 3.50% 


Vanadium. .. .35-45% 
Silicon. . .max. 3.50% 
Carbon. ..max. 0.50% 


Vanadium. .. .35-45% 
Silicon. . .max. 1.25% 
Carbon. ..max. 0.20% 


Vanadium... .50-55% 


4 


For low percentage vana- 
dium content of rolled, 
forged or cast construc- 
tional steels. Also used in 
vanadium cast irons. 

For tool steels and special 
high vanadium steels in 
which required limits for 
carbon and silicon are 
narrow. 

For tool steels and special 
steels requiring high per- 
centages of vanadium 
and exceptionally low car- 
bon and silicon content. 
For special applications 
and uses requiring large 


vanadium additions. 





VANADIUM PENTOXIDE § 20; 


Technical Grade 
Fused Form 


Technical Grade 
Air Dried Form 


83-85% 


A source of vanadium in 
basic electric furnace 
steels. A base for numer- 
ous chemical compounds. 
A base for preparation of 
numerous chemical com- 
pounds (catalysts, etc.). 





GRAINAL ALLOYS 


Vanadium Grainal 
No. 1 


Vanadium Grainal 
No. 6 


Grainal No. 79 


Vanadium. . . .25.00% 
Aluminum... .10.00% 
Titanium 15.00% 


ee 0.20% 


Vanadium. . . . 13.00% 
Aluminum. .. .12.00% 
Titanium 20.00% 


BONOMe as see: 0.20% 


Aluminum... .13.00% 
Titanium 20.00% 
Zirconium. .... 4.00% 
Manganese... .8.00% 
MI oa a ects 0.50% 
ee 5.00% 


Practical and economical 
intensifiers for controlling 
and increasing the capac- 
ity of steels to harden, and 
for improving other im- 
portant engineering and 
physical properties. 

See above. 


See above. 





GRAPHIDOX No. 4 


42-46% 


4 


For graphitization of iron; 
ladle treatment insures 
normal graphite, free from 
dendritic structure; re- 
duces chill; efficient inocu- 
lant in production of high 
strength irons. 





V-FOUNDRY 


ALLOYS 
V-5 Grade 


V-7 Grade 


17-19% 
Manganese. ...8-11% 


Chromium. .. .28-32% 
Silicon 15-21% 
Manganese. ..14-16% 


Used in cast irons as a 
ladle addition. Reduces 
chill, promotes uniformity 
of structure, increases 
strength and hardness. 


See above. 





BRIQUETTES 


Ferro Chromium 


Ferro Silicon 


Hexagonal. Weigh ap- 
prox. 3% Ib. and con- 
tain 2 Ib. of chromium. 


Two sizes, both cylin- 
drical, one containing 
1 Ib. of silicon; the 
other, 2 Ib. of silicon. 


A practical and convenient 
form for adding ferro-al- 
loys to the cupola. 


See above. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Special ferro-alloys, 
metals, chemicals and 
carbides. 


To meet individual re- 
quirements. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ° 


DETROIT ° 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 














Testing 


Motor Brushholder Springs 


MODERN motors require constant 
brush pressure to maintain full effi- 
ciency-—meaning that the brushhold- 
er spring must exert the same pres- 
sure on both new and worn brushes. 
These springs are wound in clock 
spring form and maintain pressure 
on the lever arm from the setting of 
the center arbor, according to Stephen 
Boddy of the General Electric Co. 
Works Laboratory, Erie, Pa. 

In order to provide a method of 
testing which would duplicate the 
load and angular deflection of the 
spring as used in the brushholder 
assembly, the illustrated device was 





developed which is adaptable to vari- 
ous sizes of springs, and easily as- 
sembled. 

Consisting of a spring ring with 
an extension rod, the load measur- 
ing device is calibrated in pounds. 
The lever arm rests on the extension 
rod and the spring ring substitutes 
for the brush in an actual assembly. 
A circular brass plate with a remov- 
able hub is marked with the zero 
and the angular positions of the 
spring. The hub is notched for the 
stationary end or center of the 
spring. Lever arm is attached to 
the plate to facilitate rotation of the 





spring, and a steel fabricated base 
or support holds the test plate in po- 
sition relative to the spring ring. Spe- 
cial test plate is required for each 
type of spring, but is used with the 
same support and spring ring. 

In operation, the proper test plate 
is selected for the spring to be tested, 
and mounted on the base. After prop- 
er adjustments are made in the first 
spring, further tests are made by re- 
placing original sample with addi- 
tional samples. The test plate is 
moved by means of the lever arm to 
the indicated position or positions and 
the load read on the dial of the spring 
ring. 

Since adopting this test procedure, 
several previous questions on spring 
quality have been settled, and vari- 
ations in various lots of springs have 
been considerably reduced, it is re- 
ported. 





Phases of Black Light 
Inspection Discussed 


More than 200 attended a 2-day 
conference on “Production Inspection 
with Magnafiux and Zyglo” at Rack- 
ham Memorial building, Detroit, Nov. 
10 and 11. 


At the meeting, sponsored by 
Magnafilux Corp., Chicago, various 
phases of inspection by magnetic 
powder and biack light methods were 
described by a number of speakers. 
These included L. A. Danse, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit; Clifford 
Moody, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; R. L. Jackman, Chrysler 
Corp., Highland Park, Mich.; Clyde 
L. Frear, Bureau of Ships, Washing- 
ton; J. Manuele, Westinghouse Elec- 
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tric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
W. Jippenlatz, Lebanon Steel Found- 
ry, Lebanon, Pa.; J. E. LaBelle, De- 
troit Diesel Engine Division, Detroit; 
C. F. Cook, National Twist Drill & 
Tool Co., Rochester, Mich.; C. E. Petz 
and W. E. Thomas, both of Magna- 
fiux Corp. 


German Abrasive Industry 
Found To Be Behind U.S. 


Fabrication of finished abrasives 
in Germany has developed little if at 
all beyond the state of the American 
industry 15 to 20 years ago, accord- 
ing to a report published by Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. It has 
however, improved the quality and 


increased production of abrasive 
grain. Aluminum oxide and silicon 
carbide are the standard materials 
used for manufacturing grinding 
wheels, honing stones, segments and 
other solid abrasives, and also for 
coated abrasives, the report stated. 

The war increased the demand for 
fine sizes of abrasive grain requiring 
the installation of additional equip- 
ment in various German plants and 
the adoption of water separation sys- 
tems commonly used in the Ameri- 
can abrasives industry. The report, 
bearing number PB-80333, goes on 
to say that although American abra- 
sives are superior to German, the 
high cost of labor in this country 
will make it difficult to compete with 
the German product in the world 
market. 
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CENTURY MOTORS 


Deliver Dependable Power 
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From the precision high speed produc- 
tion of an automatic screw machine to 
the rugged power of a large press, 
there’s a Century motor with the stam- 
ina to stay on the job. 


Throughout their wide range of types 


















20 horsepower Century Squirrel Cage 


and sizes Century motors are ruggedl . 
y — motor driving an automatic screw machine. 


built. Rigid frames, accurately ma- 
chined feet, large shafts, accurate @ 
alignments, adequate ventilation sys- ' 
tem and good mechanical and elec- 
trical balance — all contribute to their 


outstanding performance. 


Century builds a complete line of 
fractional and integral horsepower 
electric motors, polyphase, single phase 
and direct current, in the popular sizes 
to meet the requirements of industrial 
production, processing, commercial and 


appliance needs. 


Specify Century motors for all your 





electric power requirements. 10 horsepower Cen- 
tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving an 
abrasive cut-off 


machine. 


Century Electric Company 
1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
7'/, horsepower Cen- 


tury Squirrel Cage 
motor driving a pump 
on a hydraulic press. 











$50 
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New Products and Equipment 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 150 


1. Bending Machine 


Up to an average of 800 bends per 
hour of an entire run is possible with 
’ pipe, bar, tube and extruded shape 








bending machines made by Pines 
Engineering Co., 601 Walnut St., 
Aurora, Ill. Machines have finger-tip 
control and _ built-in adjustments 
which permit single duplication of a 





series of various bends on each piece 
throughout an entire lot. Pressing a 
button actuates all of the machine's 
operations in sequence. 

Adjustable hydraulic clamps and 
variable speed control are set to suit 
size and composition of work. The 
roller type pressure die feeds with, 
and provides a back support for, the 
work. Thus, roundness is held and 
scratching of stock is eliminated. 
Various mandrels may be used to 
prevent wrinkling or deformation of 
the wall on small radius bends. Ma- 
chines are made in sizes which will 
handle up to 6 inch extra heavy pipe. 


2. Induction Motors 


Tri-Clad brush shifting induction 
motors featuring a stepless speed ad- 
justment over a 3:1 ratio by turning 
a dial are being manufactured by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y., in ratings from 3 to 50 horse- 
power (220, 440 and 550 volts). The 
entire unit, except starter control, 
is enclosed in one housing. Remote 





speed control may be accomplished 
by a flexible cable shaft up to 10 
feet away from the motor. For com- 
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plete remote control, a small pilot 
motor may be used to drive the speed 
control mechanism. 

Uniform cooling with low intake 
velocity is provided by double-end 
ventilation. Built into the motors are 
over-load protection and limit switch- 
es to insure proper starting. Stand- 
ard frames have NEMA mounting 
dimensions. Formex wire stator wind- 
ings are used for resistance to oil 
and heat aging. 

Motors are rated on a constant 
torque basis. They will carry full load 
torque at rated current and fre- 
quency without exceeding a tempera- 
ture rise of 40°C on high speed or 
50°C on low speed. Power factor 
is high when motors are running at 
high speed. 


3. Tongs and Box Charger 


Production of a combination tongs 
and box charger in capacities ranging 
from 2000 to 20,000 pounds for 
charging melting furnaces with a va- 
riety of scrap is announced by Edgar 
E. Brosius Co. Inc., Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Because it can turn on its own wheel 
base, it is well suited for congested 





area operation. 


Tongs head of the 
machine is equipped with an engag- 
ing head so that a box may be used 


in charging loose scrap. Tong's are 
used when charging baled scrap. 
Machine, which can charge from a 
number of angles, is powered by two 
electric motors—-one supplying pro- 
pelling power and thé other driving 
an oil pump which actuates the hy- 
draulic cylinder powering the rota- 
tion and tilting of the peel, steering 
and operation of tongs. Power is re- 
ceived from plant supply through a 
flexible cable and rotating collector 
mounted on the machine. A gasoline 
of diesel generator may be mounted 
on the machine for complete freedom 





of travel throughout the plant. 

Modifications of machine are one 
for charging open top electric melt- 
ing furnaces, one equipped for fur- 
nace leveling and another designed 
to unload baled copper scrap from 
mill trucks and deliver them to the 
furnace. 


4. Lift Truck Clamp Arm 


Shifting or slipping of large, flat 
loads while being transported or 
stacked is prevented by a clamp arm 
accessory for fork lift trucks, devel 
oped by Towmotor Corp., 1226 East 
152nd St., Cleveland 10, O. It con- 
sists of a set of clamp arms which 
are hydraulically operated to grip the 





load. Action is controlled by a valve 
adjacent to the operator. 

Both arms are equipped with a 
layer of sponge rubber along the 
bottom edge, assuring a firm grip 
without marring or otherwise dam- 
aging the materials being handled. 
Accessory is also available with 
curved arms for cylindrical loads. 


5. Multiple Drill Heads 


Adjustable, multiple drill heads for 
use in larger drill presses and for 
heavier work are being manufac:ured 
in a medium duty line with two to 
six spindles by Wiscons:n Drill Head 
Co., Milwaukee 3, Wis., and distri- 
buted by Sturtz & Meal Inc., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. Known as Kwick- 
Change, the heads will drill holes up 
to 23/32-inch in cast iron. No. 2 
Morse taper spindles with vertical 
adjustment are standard equipment. 
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MODEL C-20 SIBLEY 


20” SWING 
DRILLING MACHINE 


Many manufacturers are still 
operating old drilling machines 
whose costs were written off 
years ago. Now obsolete in speed, 
accuracy and operator efficiency, 
they are a decided handicap 

in paring costs to offset higher 
labor rates. 


Cost Savings Can Be Made! 


The new model C-20 Sibley 
will furnish you savings on cost 
per piece by— 
1. Increased operator efficiency 
and output. 
2. Greater speed and power. 
3. Finer accuracy. 


Install a new model C-20 
in your plant and make 

a Time and Motion 
Study comparison with your 
present drilling equipment. It will 
demonstrate the advantages of 

such features as easy access 

to controls—where you turn a knob 
to select the proper geared 

power feed; convenient shifting 

of V-belt; power to drill 1%" in mild 
steel; 8 spindle speeds ranging 
from 65 to 1360 R.P.M. 
powered by a 2 H.P. motor. 


GET COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON THE 
SIBLEY MODEL C-20 


SIBLEY MACHINE & FOUNDRY CORP. 
. 98 E. Tutt St., South Bend 23, Indiana 


IBLEY 

) 8 Send Catalog No. 67, Free! 
NAME ae 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


It has a gear ratio of 1 to 1 so that 
a lead screw may be used in tapping 
operations. 

Minimum center-to-center location 
is 15g-inches. Diameters of bolt cir- 
cles vary from 1-29/32 (minimum) 
to 14-43/64-inches (maximum). Over- 
all height of head, without adaptors, 
is 1314-inches. It is gear driven, each 
drill revolving completely around two 
different centers, both having a 1.333- 
inch radius. Each drill may be lo- 
cated anywhere within a 5.332-inch 
circle and all circles overlap. Posi- 
tioning and locking templates are pro- 
vided for each setup. 


6. Float Controls 


Equalizing the wear of two pumps, 
one of which is always used as stand- 
by equipment, is realized by the 
type HSB-2 Floatrol, made by Auto- 
matic Control Co., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
The unit transposes the starting se- 
quence at the beginning of each 
pumping cycle. Type HSB-3 float 
control has the features of the first 











mentioned plus an additional non- 
alternating circuit which may be 
used either for a third pump or as 
either a high or low alarm circuit. 
Third in the series is a type HSC-3 
control which contains transfer plugs 
for manual transposing of circuits. 
Level changes are transmitted to 
control by a ceramic float suspended 
by stainless steel tape from _ the 
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From All Angles 


Our business 1s devoted to the welding and 


cutting of stainless and alloy steels, exclusively 


Stainless Electrodes and Stainless Coiled Wire. 
High Tensile Steel Electrodes. Phosphor and 
Silicon Bronze Electrodes. Monel, Cupro- 


nickel and Nickel Electrodes. 


Stainless rods for inert gas or oxy-acetylene 


welding. 


Technical Information developed by its research 


metallurgist, chemists and engineers. 


Oxyarc Process, a simple, ow cost method of 
cutting stainless, alloys and non-ferrous 


metals. 


Send for the latest Arcos Bul- 
letin with an easily under- , 
stood answer to the question 
“What Electrode Would t/) iii 
You Use to Weld a Specified > =| a 
Stainless or Alloy Steel?” ~~ . ™ 


ATION * 306 GULF BUILDING, PHILA. 2, PA. 


STAINTESS AND ALO WELDING CLEC TROEES 


and OXYARC PROGESS FOR CULTING METALS 
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Brandt Can 








ranging from many tons to but a few ounces 





TAMPINGS - WELDMENT 


Don’t let problems involving time, special facilities, extra space and equipment, precise 
know-how and the like be stumbling blocks in the production of your metal working job. 
Brandt has the complete solution to all these problems... and many more. 150,000 sq. 
ft of special mass production facilities stand behind an impressive record in the service of 
many exacting customers. Brandt welcomes your inquiry regarding 


STAMPINGS HEAVY WELDMENTS FORMING 


Spot Welded Assemblies, Plate Fabrication, Crating & Shipping Facilities, Com- 
plete Assemblies. 

IN ALL TYPES OF METALS 
Mild Steel, Armor Plate, Stainless Steel, Sheet Metal, Non-ferrous Metals, Aluminum, 
Magnesium. 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 
In the midst of major rail, water an 
highway transportation facilities. 


CHARLES T. BRANDT, INC., 1700 RIDGELY ST., BALTIMORE-30, MD. 
57 Years of Specialized Metal Working Experience 








BALTIMORE 








Help You Solve Your Specialized Metal Working Problem 
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sheave. Movement of float rotates 
the interior switching mechanism. 
Separate tripping cams for on and 
off permit each circuit to be adjusted 
to open and close at any desired point 
with total travel. If one pump fails 
to operate, standby pump will start 
at the level for which its mercury 
switch is set. Operation may be on 
110, 220 or 440 volts, 60 cycles. 


7. Dial Indicator 


Quadrant type dial indicator which 
has standard mounting dimensions is 
announced by Standard Gage Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Designated as 
Micronar, it has an extended field of 
accuracy and thus is suited for use 
on comparators and on fixtures for 
controlling especially close tolerances. 
It has a high amplification ratio. 

Scale of the English unit model is 
divided into 0.0001-in. steps and in 
the central portion these intervals 
are subdivided into 0.00002-in. The 
effective range is 0.0018-in. Dial is 
rotatable over a small angle by 
means of an adjusting screw. Gage 
is furnished with a sapphire tipped 
contact point for wear resistance. In 
addition to English model, there is 
available a metric model graduated 
in 0.001 mm and having a range of 
0.04 mm. 


8. Temperature Controller 


Developed by Thermo Electric 
Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, a stepless 
input controller and temperature in- 
dicator is available for use with vari- 
ous makes of electric furnaces, 
ovens, melting pots, heating tanks 
and other heating devices. Incorpo- 
rated in it is a thermostatic switch 
controlled by a knob on the instru- 


ment panel. Control knob may be 





set to current input into 


regulate 
heating equipment anywhere from 5 
to 100 per cent of the ‘‘on’”’ time. 


Provision is made for automatic 
compensation of line voltage changes 
and maintenance of constant watt- 
hour input, resulting in even tem- 
perature. The instrument contains a 
pyrometer calibrated in both fahren- 
heit and centigrade scales to 2000°F 
and 1100°C. <A 4-foot color-coded 
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it a New Plant? 

it Modernization? 

it Increased Capacity? 
it Materials Handling? 
it Processing? 


it Power? 
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Engineers and Architects 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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F To help you 


eee OV LTE. <P tLOT.. PLANT 


is the proving ground 


~ w the link between the laboratory and the plating room. Here your 
samples are processed under actual plating room conditions. Here your 
plating problems are solved; new, more efficient cycles are worked out. 
Here is determined the practicability of the proposed equipment before 
the purchase—before the installation. Here again Udylite provides special 
service to every Udylite customer. 


THE UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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thermocouple of 14-gage chromel- 
alumel is’ supplied with the unit. 
Eight models, covering current re- 
quirements of 115 and 230 volts, 10 
to 35 amperes, 25 and 50/60 cycles 
alternating current, and for direct 
current, are available for use under 
varying conditions. 


9. Gang Limit Switch 


Operating on the rolling spring 
principle, a 12-gage open blade limit 
switch, manufactured by Acro Elec- 
tric Co., 1323 Superior Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, O., is a single unit, perma- 
nently fastened together with coun- 
tersunk rivets for flush mounting. It 
is available with normally open, nor- 
mally closed or double throw circuit 
on any pole or combination of poles. 
Operation may be by either cam or 
plunger. 

Center blade and rolling spring are 
of heat treated beryllium copper. All 
other parts are cadmium plated. Di- 
mensions are 5% x 2 1/16 x %- 
inches. Switch is rated at 10 am- 
peres, 125 volts, alternating current. 
Operating force required is 4% to 6 
ounces. Maximum movement differ- 
ential is 1/16-inch and minimum 
over travel is 1/16-inch. Minimum 
release force of the switch is 2%- 
ounces. 


10. Grooved Die Sets 


E-Z Lift safety flanges, standard 
on all die sets made by Superior 
Steel Products Corp., 2754 South 19th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., have the bot- 
tom grooved for ease in handling. On 
small sets that can be lifted by hand. 
the operator inserts his fingers in 
the grooves instead of sliding the set 
to the edge of the bed and tilting it. 
The danger of smashed fingers both 
in picking up and putting down sets 
is eliminated. 

With larger sets, lifting hooks lock 
into the grooves of the safety flange, 
a time saving method that prevents 
the die sets from sliding during lift- 


ing. 


11. Instrument Pickup 


Indication of practically any type 
of industrial or aircraft instrument is 
automatically sensed with the no 
torque instrument pickup announced 
by Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamai- 
ca 1, N. Y. It does not affect instru- 
ment accuracy because it has no 
torque requirements. 

Pickup reads the position of an 
instrument pointer, then converts this 
same position into an electrical phase 
angle. Accuracy of indication is with- 
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The Farrel-Sykes method of precision generation 











gives Farrel continuous tooth herringbone gears extreme ac- 











i curacy of tooth spacing, contour, and helix angle. 


In operation, this tooth-to-tooth accuracy pays off in smooth, 
| quiet, uniform power flow. Backlash is reduced to a minimum 








and the load is distributed evenly across the entire face width. 


The cutters of Farrel-Sykes ma- 


chines reciprocate, one cutting Known throughout industry as the Gear with a Backbone, 


when movement is in one direc- these gears, provide extra strength and load-carrying capacity, 
tion and the other when the 
movement is reversed. Each ends 
its stroke at the center of the They are available in any size up to 20 feet in diameter, for 
blank. As they cut they twist to 
generate the helices and also 
slowly revolve in unison with the tance available, without obligation. 
gear blank to generate the tooth 

contours precisely 


and long, trouble-free service life. 


practically any application. Information and engineering assis- 





FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
344 VULCAN ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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‘ oe in a few degrees, depending upon as- 
MODERN sociated equipment. There is no me- 

7 chanical connection between pickup 

ry . e and instrument and there are no mov- 

M H C RO a ON KR G is ing parts in the pickup. The cover- 
ing glass window on the instrument 


is replaced by the pickup and a small \ 

AUTOMA T/C permanent magnet is mounted on the 

indicator shaft whose position is to 

$ be read. Indication is obtained by 

PRO CESSI NG CONTRO L the phase of magnetic couple between 

the stationary magnetic field of in- 

strumenht pointer and rotating field 
of instrament pickup. 


‘12. Wagon Type Truck 


Designed for operation both in- 
doors and outdoors, a new 2500 
pound capacity, pneumatic wheeied 
truck of the wagon type, built by 
Market Forge Co., 25 Garvey St., 
Everett, Mass., may be furnished for 
hauling by tractor, truck or automo- 
bile. Platform measures 50 x 60 
inches and is 22 inches above the 


4 
i 
5 
< 
% 





floor. It has four 16-inch diameter | 
pneumatic wheels with tubes, mount- 
ed on roller bearings. 

Constructed entirely of steel, it has 
a pulling handle equipped with a bal- 
ancing arrangement which holds the 
handle off the floor at all times. 


MICROMATIC HYDROHONERS Steering arrangement consists of a ; 


double row ball bearing fifth wheel. 

H H ; H Truck may be equipped with stakes, 
equipped with Microhoning Tools 

P g push handles, reversible shelves, box 

units, and other units for handling 

various materials, all made by the 





in many different installations have cut total processing 


by one or two operations—have reduced the over-all company. 
amount of waste stock removal—have generated 
uniform final size AUTOMATICALLY within 0.0001 to 13. Indicating Instruments 
0,0003-inch—eliminated selective fits in some parts — Two new series of precision elec 
reduced inspections to one or two spot checks per shift. trical indicators bearing the name 
Ver-Tell are offered by the Taco 
The highlights of Modern Microhoning are available West Corp., 2620 South Park Ave., 


Chicago 16, Ill. A model I millivolt- 
meter pyrometric indicator which is 
thermally compensated includes a 
thermostatic automatic cold junction 


M | 2 R OM AT | a H O N E c O R P O a AT | O N correction. Model H millivoltmeter 


in sets of several booklets. Don't you want a set? 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVE. + DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN pyrometric indicator replaces the 
. ; conventional cold junction compensa- 
Les Angeles, Calif. * Houston, Texas * Rockford, Ill. « Guilford, Conn. * Brantford, Ont., Can. tion with the more sensitive Hypar 


compensator which derives its opera- 

tive energy from a line supply. 
Construction of these electronic in- 

struments incorporates a_ precision 
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for Industrial Trucks 


In hundreds of industries where production schedules require it, battery 
industrial trucks are working 24 hours a day, day after day, with a 


regularity that many people “thought was impossible until they saw it 
demonstrated. 


Here are some of the reasons: A battery industrial truck employs 
electric-motor drives which are inherently simple; have few mov- 
fe ing parts to require repair. The truck is kept continuously supplied 
W ith power by batteries that are exchanged at convenient intervals, 
usually 8 to 12 hours. Charging and any other service needed by 
the batteries is performed while they are out of the truck. 





In Industrial Trucks, EDISON 


It is eco ic 
Nickel-Tron- Alkaline Batteries , nomical ... 


Give You These Important Advantages \ battery industrial truck is also economical. Its batteries are 

. charged from low-cost electric power and they apply the power to 
They are durable mechanically; grids, the job with high efficiency: instant starting; rapid acceleration; 
containers and other structural parts of the no power consumption during stops. These are exactly the power 
cells are of steel; the alkaline electrolyte characteristics needed by stop-and-go handling work. 


is a preservative of steel. ’ : ; 
Thus a battery industrial truck is an inherently dependable and 


economical machine. It is extra dependable and extra economical 
when powered by EDISON Nickel-lron-Alkaline Batteries, the 
batteries that have steel cell construction, a solution that is a 


They can be charged rapidly; gassing 
cannot dislodge the active materials. 


They withstand temperature extremes; natural preservative of steel, and a fool-proof electrochemical 


are free from freezing hazard; are easily principle of operation. The Edison Storage Battery Division of 
ventilated for rapid cooling. Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. Offices in 

principal cities. In Canada, International Equipment Company, 
They are foolproof electrically; are Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


not injured by short circuiting, reverse 
charging or similar accidents. 


EDISON 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


They can stand idle indefinitely with- 
out injury. Merely discharge, shortcircuit, 
and store in a clean, dry place. 








They are simple and easy to maintain, 
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For a high Safety factor . . . 


the Springs are of SEYMOUR 
PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


-—_ —-——— — — — = = = = = == am 


Springs: 
Wallace Barnes 






Safety Valve: f 
Beaton & Cadwell ' 
| 
| 


With the pressure on and temperature mounting in a modern hot water 
storage tank, everything depends on the reliability of the safety valve. Be- 
cause positive and dependable operation is vital, Seymour Phosphor Bronze 
is a natural choice for the springs used in this assembly. Seymour Phosphor 
Bronze will undergo long-continued flexures and tension without loss of 
efficiency. Highly corrosion resistant, of excellent spring qualities, Seymour 
Phosphor Bronze is the ideal alloy where a high safety factor is imperative. 


Seymour Phosphor Bronze is available in Sheet, Wire, 
and Rod. Write for catalog containing specifications. 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 
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NONFERROUS ALLOYS SINCE 1868 
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instrument assembly method in which 
parts are rigidly aligned and perm- 
anently fastened by the Kool-Weld 
process. This insures a _ vibration 
proof structure, creep proof calibra- 
tions and production uniformity. In- 
struments have a 5-inch scale, anti- 
parallax mirror and targeted knife 
edge pointer. 


14. All Steel Motor 


All-steel construction of frame, 
feet and end brackets is a feature of 
the single phase Life-Line Farmotor, 
manufactured in sizes of 1, 114, 2, 3, 
5 and 714 horsepower by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. Motors are of capacitor-start, in- 
duction-run type, with self-contained 
capacitor and transfer switch, which 
disconnects capacitor as motor reach- 
es full speed. 

Air openings are in the lower half 
in the end-bells, this location giving 





protection against dripping liquids. 
Sealed prelubricated ball bearings 
give effective lubrications for 5 years 
or longer without repacking. One, 
14%, and 2 horsepower motors have 
built-in manual reset thermostatic 
protection against excessive internal 
temperatures resulting from _ over- 
loads, too frequent starting, stop- 
page of ventilation, etc. Motors are 
available for 60 cycle, single phase 
220 volt service. Operating speed is 
1740 revolutions per minute. 


15. Locomotive Crane 


Electric power is used to travel 
along the rails while diesel power 
operates the turntable and load lift- 
ing mechanism of the new Dieselec- 
tric locomotive crane manufactured 
by American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Crane may be used 
with grab bucket, grapple, magnet 
and for car switching, in addition to 
its regular hook work functions 
throughout plant or yard. 

Crane features use of electric 
power from the traction generator 
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©’ CENTRI Co?) MERGE 


Completely cLEARS YOUR PLANT OF 
DANGEROUS DUST AND FUMES 






























Safeguard of employees’ health— 
Security against fire—explosion— 
of ma- 


abrasion and _ corrosion 


chines and manufactured products. 
That’s CENTRI-MERGE in action 
—in foundries—machine shops— 
chemical laboratories—plastic 
plants—and the many other in- 
dustries where dust and fumes are 
a menace to workmen and work. 
AUTOMATICALLY—by suction 
—contaminated air is cleared from 
working areas—carried on a 
powerful air stream through a 





descending curtain of water into 
the CENTRI-MERGE Collection 
Unit, where all foreign matter 
literally is scrubbed and pounded 
out in a seething tornado of water. 


CENTRI-MERGE Collec- 


tion Units are available in 


capacities to handle any air 
cleaning job—smallorlarge. Air goes out the exhaust. Dust and 
dirt are flooded into a sludge tank 
beneath the Unit—under water— 


out of circulation for good. 


May be installed singly or 
in batteries, depending upon 
volume of air to be handled. 








THt best MR PURGE) Consult Schmieg engineers regarding your problems of dust and fume control. 
7) \ 
pENTRIGD MERGE 
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“CLARK 
TRUCTRACTOR 
Stole the Show!” 


That was the consensus of 
visitors to the First National 
Materials Handling Exposition. 

You can count on Clark Truc- 


t 


tractor to ‘‘steal the show’’ again 
at the second Exposition in Cleve- 
land, January 12 through 16, 1948, 
with a display of sound and prac- 
tical new handling ideas * Fork-Lift 


Trucks, Towing Tractors and afttach- 


ments — products incorporating 


Clark's traditional quality and 
unrivaled experience. 

If movement of materials enters 
into any phase of your operations, 
a visit to Clark's exhibit is a MUST. 
Booths—407 -8-9 and 419-20-21. 
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CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL 3 TOWING TRACTORS 
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" CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIV'<i2N, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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for energizing the magnet, with over- 
excitation for maximum loading. 
Electrified rail drive is smooth in 
starting, serving to eliminate much 
of the maintenance coming from Un- 
even starting. Capacity of crane is 
10 tons. 


16. Welding Valve 


Designed to cut down argon con- 
sumption in production Heliarc weld- 
ing, a new shutoff valve is an- 
nounced by Linde Air Products Co., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
This V-30 valve controls both argon 
and water supply and is operated by 
an extension lever on which the 
torch is hung when not in use, as 
argon is required only when welding 
is actually in process. 

Valve has a self sealing type of 
packing that will operate for long 
periods without maintenance or leak- 
age. It is designed for operating 
pressures up to 100 psi for both ar- 
gon and water. An adjustable base 
that makes it easily set for either 
wall or bench mounting is supplied. 


17. External Comparator 


Setting of the external comparator 
No. 951, made by Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., requires 
but one master. It has a range of 0 
to 4 inches and measures by 0.0001 
to 0.00001-inch. The anvil is reversi- 





ble and, in addition to its regular 
surface, provides a narrow surface 
for small parts. It has adjustable 
measuring pressure and is_ self- 
checking. 

An internal comparator attach- 
ment No. 952 is offered for use with 
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Instrument Cases... Close Tolerances 





... Presteel Has the Experience 


As producers of precision stampings we have made many large, 
small and medium-size instrument cases to exacting tolerances—effecting 
substantial economies for our customers. Illustrated are two of them. 
Added advantages of Presteel Instrument Cases are... lighter weight... 
greater strength... fewer finishing operations ...improved appearance. 
Do you consider these features important ? — Visit us at Worcester or 
contact our representative nearest you. 


WN ORCESTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


ALLOY STEELS AND OTHER METALS COLD FASHIONED SINCE 1883 





512 BARBER AVENUE, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Representatives in Alexandria Virginia, Buffalo, Canton Ohio, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, Toronto 
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HESE Car Type Furnaces are equipped to handle 

material of a!most any size, shape and height. They 

are ideally suited for heat treating, spheroidizing and 
annealing applications. 


The water tube seal shown above (patent applied for) is a 
recent development which illustrates how GASMACO 
Engineers are constantly improving furnace efficiency. This 
seal eliminates the possibility of air leakage into the heating 
chamber around the furnace car—assuring uniform controlled 
heating within the chamber. 


By calling in a GASMACO Engineer on your next heat treat- 
ing job you will have the benefit of over 45 years’ experience 
in furnace engineering—experience which means uniform, 
low cost, dependable furnace operation. 







Write for Folder A-100 which shows the 
complete line and describes various 
furrace applications. 








Heating and Handling 
Equipment. 


16116 WATERLOO ROAD , CLEVELAND 10, OHIG 


Designers and Fabricators 
of all Types of Industrial 











the comparator and is inserted in 
place of the removable anvil. By 
means of interchangeable plugs, 
measurements may be made by 
0.0001 to 0.00001-inch over a range 
of % to 2 inches. Gage head cart- 
ridge No. 953, also for use on the 
comparator, is frictionless and dust 
and moistureproof. Its small, com- 
pact form lends it to application in a 
variety of installations for jigs, fix- 
tures, gages, etc. It provides for 
measurements by 0.0001 to 0.00001- 
inch. 

Used in conjunction with the com- 
parator are electronic amplifier No. 
950 and signal light attachment No. 
958, both made by the company. 


18. Gas Cylinder Valve 


Security Valve Co., 410 San Fern- 
ando Rd., Los Angeles 31, Calif., is 
manufacturing a packless stem valve 
for oxygen and acetylene cylinders 
which will not freeze in either open 


| or closed position. Another safety fea- 


ture is that it is impossible to dis- 
semble the valve by turning the 
spindle past the opening position. A 
brass retaining washer stops the up- 
ward motion of the new type valve’s 
spindle. 

Downward motion of spindle is 
halted by the valve’s neoprene seat 
and a metal-to-metal contact. Valve 
gas pressure is utilized to increase 
seal effectiveness. It has a forged 


| brass body and a full grip hand wheel. 
| Operating pressures are 1 oz to 3500 


psi. Operating temperatures are 70 
to 250° F and open and close torque 


| is 35 in-lb. 


19. Thermometers, Gages 


Recording thermometers and _ re- 


| cording gages, known as series 500 


recorders, are announced by Bristol 


| Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. Incorpo- 


rating improvements which make 
them easier to use, more convenient 
to service and convertible from one 
type to another, the instruments may 


be mounted either on a wall, front of 
| panel or flush on a panel. The case 


features an inJaid sponge-rubber door 
gasket, flush roll-type door handle 
and nonprojecting door hinges. 
Mounting block, which holds the 
external connections to the instru- 
ment, is removable. Pen arms are 
pivoted on stainless steel journals 


| with pen arm shaft supported at both 


ends in a rigid one piece mounting. 
Link members between the measur- 
ing element and pen-arm mechanism 
are readily removable without tools 
and may be equipped with over-range 
and wunder-range two-way springs 
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Fig. 226 
Pat. & Pats. Pending 


“Hallowell” Work-Bench of Steel with a 
Laminated Wood Top and Steel Shelf Below. 
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WORK-BENCHES. . . WITH LAMINATED WOOD OR STEEL TOPS 








Fig. 732 
Pat. & Pats. Pending 
Drawer is extra 
“Hallowell” All Steel Work-Bench. Includes 
Backboard, End Pieces and Full Shelf. 
Shipped Knocked Down. 


These ready-made, exceptionally strong, fire-resistant ‘Hallowell’ Work-Benches 
of Steel are designed to stand firm without costly bolting to the floor and to 
give you excellent service for years and years. They are made in a number 
of standard heights, widths and lengths, which, if desired, may be easily dis- 
assembled and moved. The ‘Hallowell’ being standardized can be joined end- 
to-end to form a continuous work-bench of almost any length. As illustrated, 
bench tops are available with the finest, heavy laminated wood construction; or 
of tough, smooth steel. Steel tops may also be covered with Masonite. Several 
huncred combinations of ‘Hallowell’ Work-Benches assure you of being able to 
select the right bench for your requirements. Write now for your copy of the 
“Hallowell” Catalog. 


““Hallowell’’ Products are sold entirely 
through Industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 





JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX EJZJ + BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS « ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ampco Metal announces a line of 
corrosion-resistant centrifugal pumps... 


Fills a real need — this new line 
of pumps is ideal for all industries 
faced with the problem of trans- 
ferring corrosive and erosive thin 
liquids, Ampco Metal, Inc. manu- 
factures these corrosion-resistant 
pumps, heretofore considered as 
special, on a production basis — 
giving you production-built prices 
and deliveries. 


Ampco Metal makes the differ- 
ence. The pumps are of the heavy- 
duty industrial type. They are 
soundly designed for mechanical 
durability, high efficiency, and ease 
of servicing. The paramount fea- 
ture, however, is the material used 
in their construction; namely, all 
aluminum bronze as produced in 
Ampco Metal’s laboratory-con- 
trolled foundry, These time-prov- 
en aluminum bronzes make possi- 
ble the pumping of such liquids 
as sulphuric acid, acetic acid, mine 





water, brines, oils, solvents, beer, 
food process liquors, etc. Not 
only are the pump parts in im- 
mediate contact with the liquid 
made of aluminum bronze, but 
supporting members subject to 
seepage and spray, such as pedes- 
tal, shaft, and sleeve, also are made 
of this corrosion-resistant material. 


Guaranteed efficiencies. These 
single stage, single suction, corro- 
sion-resistant pumps use totally 
enclosed impellers, All liquid pas- 
sages are streamlined for maxi- 
mum efficiency, quiet operation, 
and minimum wear. Smooth slop- 
ing characteristics have sharp 
break-off to limit maximum horse- 
power requirements, All sizes of 
pumps are available either as ped- 
estal-type for coupling connection 
to any type of drive, or close- 
coupled to a face-type motor. 


Write for latest bulletin, 


Ampco.Metal, Inc. 


Department S-12, °* Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


when required. Thermometers and 
gages are furnished in 8 and 12-inch 
sizes in a wide variety of ranges. 


20. Vibration Control 


Korfund Co. Inc., 48-37 Thirty- 
Second Place, Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., is manufacturing a vibration 
control unit, the type RS _ conical 
rubber spring mounting which has a 
load capacity ranging from 25 to 
125 pounds per unit. The conical 
spring design provides horizontal 
stability. 

Combined use of rubber and steel 
springs not only increases Joad capa- 





city but also provides a wide fre- 
quency range for successful isola- 
tion. It is said to be effective for 
pumps operating at 1750 revolutions 
per minute and for compressors run- 
ning at 450 revolutions per minute. 


21. Tapping Unit 


Govro-Nelson Co., 1931 Antoinette 
St., Detroit 8, Mich., is manufactur- 
ing a model KT tapping unit in which 
centrifugal pressure provides the feed 
that automatically handles any num- 
ber of threads per inch. Its sensitive 
feed will tap 0-80 and 1/4-20 threads 
without adjustment. With accurate 
tap, proper alignment and adjust- 
ment, the unit will produce class 4 
threads. 


Design features three-point ball 
bearing suspension and free-rolling 
centrifugal weights. The entire mech- 
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behind tough m 
drilling bits 
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4 Drilling oil wells through rock formations at high speed calls for rotary 


cone bits with high strength and maximum resistance to hard, abrasive 


Makers of electric furnace steels for rotary bits 
as well as for pulley blocks, draw works, and 
many other oil field accessories depend on 
International Graphite Electrodes as an essential 
factor to uniform quality steel. And they have 
found, in actual electric furnace operation under 


a wide range of production requirements, that 


Specify INTERNATIONAL Graphite Electrodes 
for—Slow consumption—High current capacity— 
Low rate of oxidation—High thermal conduc- 
tivity—High degree of purity—Consistently uni- 
form properties and dimensions—Low cost per 
ton of production. 
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wear. That’s why they are made of tough, hard, high alloy steels. 


International Electrodes have what it takes to 
make the steels that can “take it’”—right physical, 
electrical and chemical properties in the right 
combination for their exacting needs. Write 
today for your vest pocket edition of the Inter- 


national Engineering Data Book. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHITE 
ELECTRODES 


@ 3224 


International 


Graphite & 


(1 


Klectrode Corp. | 


SAINT MARYS, PA. 
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anism operates in an oil bath sealed 
to retain the oil and prevent entry 
of coolant. Unit has a spindle speed 
of 1725 revolutions per minute, a 
maximum stroke of 1%4-inches and a 





maximum collet capacity of 1/4-inch. 
It will handle tap sizes from 00-96 
to 3/8-16, depending upon material. 
Operation may be at any angle with 
remote electrical controls. 


22. Flexible Shaft Machine 


Of all welded steel construction 
throughout and with all pulleys and 
belts fully enclosed, the Streamflex 
flexible shaft machine, manufactured 
by Wyzenbeek & Staff Inc., 838 West 
Hubbard St., Chicago 22, Ill., has a 
cover which slides up for conven- 
ience in adjusting speeds or which 
may be removed for changing belts. 
The entire cabinet swivels on a ball 
bearing motor base with a 16-inch 
tool tray. 

Machine is designed with low cen- 
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ter of gravity to eliminate tipping. 
A locking shaft holder is incorporat- 
ed to hold shaft and grinding wheel 
for stationary grinder. Five models 
are offered: % horsepower, 1400, 
2400, 4500 revolutions per minute; % 
horsepower, 1800, 3600 revolutions 
per minute; % horsepower, 3600, 6000 
revolutions per minute; 1 horsepower, 
1800, 3600 revolutions per minute; 
and 1 horsepower, 3600, 6000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


23. Tank Cleaning Conveyor 


Automatic removal and transfer of 
sediment from settling tanks with- 
out fluid removal is possible with the 
Houdaille conveyor, offered by Hon- 
an-Crane Corp., 636 Wabash Ave., 
Lebanon, Ind. Unit is an endless link 
chain, motor driven, on which 4-inch 
neoprene rubber flights are mounted 
at 6-inch intervals. It operates through 
the V-bottom of the settling tank, 
trapping sediment between the flights 
and conveying it through a 4-inch 
pipe line to a collection and disposal 
point. 

Conveyor turns sharply after leav- 
ing tank, allowing fluid to drain back. 
Sediment is carried to dumping point 
where chain and flights emerge from 








pipe and discharge the load while 
making a vertical turn on the drive- 
sprocket, mounted on top of collec- 
tion hopper. Chain is pin connected so 
that it may turn in any direction. 





Speed of operation is 2 to 3 feet per 
minute, power being supplied by an 
electric motor through a gear reduc- 
tion case. 


24. Injection Press 


An air actuated ram press capable 
of exerting a ram pressure of 8000 
pounds at 80 pounds line pressure, 
the Versa Mold press, is manufac- 
tured by Ferracute Machine Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J., under a license ar- 
rangement with Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. Developed for molding nylon, 
lucite, plexiglas, polystyrene and oth- 
er thermoplastics, the press has a 
double acting air cylinder and press 
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YOUR NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN 
CAN CONTRACT POLIO 


AND YOUR NEIGHBOR NATION CAN SUFFER ECONOMIC PARALYSIS 


We are spending money, time and research that 
polio—the disease that stagnates mind and body 
—does not invade our homes, nor those of our 
neighbors, 


Yet, today, an equally virulent paralysis 
threatens our neighboring nation of China. 
AFTER HER FEVER HAS PASSED WILL 
THERE BE COMMUNISM? 


That is a definite possibility. Therefore, just 
as we are spending millions to combat the dread 
threat of paralyzing diseases to those close to us, 
we should also spend sound dollars to assure 
economic health for our friendly neighbor na- 
tions—and consequently ourselves. 


Basically, China is an agricultural country. 
She possesses a vast territory, rich resources and 
tremendous reserves of manpower, which could 
offer a fabulous market for the products of Amer- 
ican Labor and Capital. Yet—as things are—her 
economic crisis is becoming more serious every 
day. 


She needs our help. Without it, she may sink 
to the lowest point in her recent history. On the 
other hand, with our assistance and counsel, China 
is fully capable of assuming a place among the 
foremost nations of the world. AND BECOMING 
OUR GREATEST CUSTOMER. 


Today—despite internal inflation—China’s 
governmental debt is trivial. At most she owed 
$200,000,000 at home and $870,000,000 abroad. 
Since the end of the war, she has already repaid 


$135,000,000 of her foreign loans. 


China’s economy depends principally on 
farming. Her system—utterly unlike ours—is 
amazingly backward and antiquated. There is 
almost no farm machinery. The reason being that 
there are practically no agricultural banks. The 
hsien (county) the hsiang (village) and the chen 
(town) do not have financial institutions from 
which the farmer may borrow to buy seeds, 
tractors, or cultivators. No means have yet been 
provided for such private enterprise. However, 
with such aid, the Chinese farmer’s efficiency 
could be multiplied fifty times. And this is aid 
which American business could provide. 


In the past thirty years we have seen a great 
truth become evident. Communism has never 
flourished where great masses of people own land 
especially farm land — prosperously. Such 
people will not subscribe to a theory which calls 
for public ownership of all property producing 
surplus income. China today is a nation of small 
farmers. It is for us to assist her to maintain her 
position of an economy of individual 
entrepreneurs. 


COMMUNISM CAN NEVER FLOURISH 
WHERE MANY PEOPLE OWN MANY 
THINGS. 


China is at the crossroads. Her people are 
competing in a world of tomorrow with the tools 
of yesterday. China now is a fellow-Republic. 
Right now it can be very simple to keep her so. 
That story will be written within the next five 
years. 





\ Chinese farmer and his tractor could readily 
become an outpost of Democracy. 





CHARLES A. KOONS & COMPANY, EXPORTERS ¢ 620 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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mechanism enclosed in a streamlined 
frame. 

Below the ram is an electrically 
heated material holding cylinder, ver- 
tically mounted on an arm and sup- 
ported by coil springs to permit a 
limited up and down movement. Bot- 
tom of cylinder has a restricted out- 
let orifice. Attached to the frame 
is a lucite material hopper with ca- 
pacity sufficient for several opera- 
tions. Material temperature is ther- 
mostat-maintained up to 600° F. 


25. Skid Handling Truck 


Skid platforms of all heights may 
be handled with a single al!-purpose 
motorized hand truck which operates 
without blocks, made by Automatic 
Transportation Co., 149 West 87th 
St., Chicago 20, Ill. It features a ver- 
tical hydraulic lift which raises the 





platform a net lift of 13 inches—-from 
6 inches in low position to 19 inches 
in a raised position. It has ample 
clearance to negotiate ramps. 

Truck is equipped with the stand- 
ard Atco electric lift motor which 
actuates a vertical hydraulic piston. 
A full capacity load of 6000 pounds 
may be raised at a rate of slightly 
more than 1 inch per second. Plat- 
form height may be adjusted while 
truck is in horizontal motion. Trucks 
are made in both 4000 and 6000 
pound load capacities. 


DEVELOPED BY... 


26. Chas. A. Schieren Co., 30-38 
Ferry St., New York, N. Y., leather 
V-belting which can be cut from a 
roll and spliced to fit any required 
centers. Belts may be made endless, 
to fit any drive by a lapped splice 
or mechanical fastening. 


27. Genera! Foundry Service Corp., 
Oakland 6, Calif., line of quick re- 
lease flasks and jackets of aluminum. 
Cam corner locks release the stripper 
line flask without rapping. 


28. Titeflex Inc., Newark 5, N. J., 
flexible monel tubing for use where 
severe corrosion or high temperatures 
are encountered. It is supplied in 
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four temperature ranges, depending 
upon inner core solder melting point. 


29. Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., 
New York 13, N. Y., new and im- 
proved gas and are welding rods for 
both thin and heavy copper sections 
and for hard overlays at tempera- 
tures below copper melting point. 


30. Wendt-Sonis Co., Hannibal, Mo., 
carbide tipped tool for production 
grooving of A, B and C belt size 
pulleys. Various carbide insert grades 
are furnished in hardened, rust- 
proofed shanks. 


31. Speer Carbon Co., St. Marys, 
Pa., ACWeld carbon electrodes for 
alternating current welding. A clean, 
wide flame useful in brazing cop- 
per and brass tubing, in bending, 
forming, etc., is provided. 


32. Peerless Pump Division, Food 
Machinery Corp., Los Angeles 31, 
Calif., type ACO centrifugal pump 
for handling corrosive fluids with- 
out danger of corrosion to pump parts. 
Capacities are up to 600 gallons per 
minute, heads up to 200 feet. 


33. Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland 4, O., line of nonbreakable 
resistor sections for electric motor 
controller and starter duty. Called 
Tab-Weld, resistor ends are off-set 
and spotwelded together. 


34. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Bulletin 4451 
size 1 alternating current solenoid 
contactors for use as main line, re- 
versing or accelerating contactors on 
machine tools, pumps, etc. 


35. Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 
Inc., Newark 4, N. J., model 6 Vapo- 
tester, a highly sensitive two-range 
instrument for determination of haz- 
ardous conditions due to concentra- 
tions of gases or vapors. 


36. Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 
1, O., oil standby equipment for use 
with most of its gas burner equip- 
ment. Equipment uses No. 3 furnace 


oil and has Btu input hour rating 


of the gas burner equipment. 


37. Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
tries Inc., Cleveland 1, O., a C1604-25, 
1/6 horsepower split phase type ca- 
pacitor motor for oil burner appli- 
cation. Operation is on 115 volts, 60 
cycles at constant speed. 


38. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., J-10 utility Jackhamer, 
air powered, which may may be used 








for drilling in concrete, masonry, etc., 
or for paving breaking, chiseling or 
channeling. 


39. Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
Plainville, Conn., redesigned line of 
fuse puller switches rated at 60 
amperes, 125/250 volts, alternating 
current. Units containing four and 
six branch circuits are made. 


40. Division Lead Co., Chicago 22, 
Ill., Diveo 71-point lead anodes, 12 
feet long with special high conductiv- 
ity hooks for chromium plating long 
sections of tubing and pipe. 


41. Super Tool Co., Detroit 13, Mich., 
improved Bi-Axial grind for making 
heavy side and face milling cuts 
with solid carbide insert blade cut- 
ters. Cutter produces improved finish 
and has longer life. 


42. Photocon Research Products, 
Pasadena 7, Calif., an improved in- 
dicator for measuring static and dy- 
namic pressures. Frequency response 
is from 0 to 10,000 cycles per second. 


43. Square D Co., Detroit 11, Mich., 
panelboard with thermal-magnetic 
circuit breaker. Due to small size 
of the MO4 unit, it affords increased 
gutter space. 


44. Pulverizing Machinery Co., Sum- 
mit, N. J., the Mikro-Collector dust 
collector which utilizes hard pressed 
wool felt as a filter medium in indus- 
trial air and gas filtration. 


45. Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa., a battery oper- 
ated electronic moisture meter for 
use in determining percentage of 
moisture in foundry sand, wood, etc. 


46. Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
model 42 pneumatic transmitter for 
industrial process measurements such 
as flow, static or differential pres- 
sure, liquid level, humidity, etc. 


47. Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, 
Mich., solenoid valve used in con- 
junction with the company’s com- 
pressor control to provide automatic 
control of water supply to water 
cooled compressor. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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Market Summary 





Steel Control Policy 
Determination Awaited 


Immediate future outlook in steel markets 
dimmed by uncertainty over government al- 
location. Would disturb first quarter quotas. 


Producers press for voluntary action 


IMMEDIATE future outlook in the iron and steel 
markets is dimmed by uncertainties attending de- 
termination of government policy with respect to 
allocations. 

Consumer quotas for first quarter, 1948, have 
been generally set up by the mills, but these may 
be subject to revision as Washington is pressing 
for at least some voluntary allocations to satisfy 
pressing export and domestic requirements. Until 
the matter is definitely settled it is clear present 
commitments cannot be considered firm. 

OPPOSE ALLOCATIONS—Last week, top steel 
producers, meeting with government representatives, 
opposed a mandatory allocation system. They did 
indicate, however, they might be willing to channel 
steel voluntarily in a few cases where the govern- 
ment reported existence of urgent foreign and do- 
mestic needs. One government request is reported 
for an increase of as much as 20 yer cent in allot- 
ments for the car program. 

SUPPLY-DEMAND UNBALANCED—FExcept for 
a few items, demand for finished steel continues in 
excess of output, and this despite record-breaking 
production. Indications are output this year will ex- 
ceed 62 million tons, a new peacetime record. Still, 
the total will fall several million tons short of de- 
mand and prospects are for little change for months 
to come. One important steelmaker last week pre- 
dicted 1948 would be a repetition of 1947 as re- 
gards steel supply. 

SHEET ARREARAGES HEAVY—Producers of 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
Nov. 29 Change 1946 1945 
Pittsburgh ....... 101 + 0.5 57 78.5 
CHICRBO oc cccivecs 9 +. 0.5 74.5 93.5 
Eastern Pa. ..... 93.5 None 8 78 
Youngstown ..... 90 — 1 40 80 
Wheeling ........ 86 — 7.5 85.5 90 
Cleveland ....... 93.5 3 92 85 
WD VC ccasicne Oe None 51 88.5 
Birmingham ..... 103 None 47 95 
New England .... 87 None 90 82 
Cincinnati ....... 87 None 84 67 
Oi Tae ons ccucs Te None 72.5 68 
Detroit eecee” Ome None 84 91 
Estimated national 
A eee roe None 65.5 83.5 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762,381 net tons 
for 1946; 1,831,636 tons for 1945. 











Sheets will enter first quarter with arrearages as 
heavy as ever. Some mills report carryovers will be 
larger than at the beginning of the current quarter. 
Pipe, plate and bar makers also hold large backlogs. 

PRICES DISPLAY STRENGTH—Rising produc- 
tion costs are exerting a strong upward influence 
on steel product prices but no early general change 
in base prices is in prospect. Tin plate is expected to 
rise shortly. Recently some revisions have been ef- 
fected in extra cards. 

Announcement of a cut of 1% cents per pound in 
nickel, effective Jan. 1, reflecting lowering of im- 
port duties at that time, has resulted in various 
inquiries from consumers as to the effect this re- 
duction will have on stainless steel prices. 

SCRAP UNTESTED—tThe end of the present test 
period in iron and steel scrap market is believed 
near. Trade leaders are hesitant to predict the out- 
come, though some expect a sharp upswing in prices 
just as soon as the mills resume buying on a large 
scale. For the moment, however, prices appear hold- 
ing at the lower levels recently established, though 
New York brokers’ buying prices have eased $1 per 
ton on the principal steelmaking grades and prem- 
ium prices on remote scrap are fading out. 

STEEL OPERATIONS—Ingot production contin- 
ued at a high level last week with the estimated na- 
tional rate unchanged at 96.5 per cent of capacity. 
Operations increased 3 points to 93.5 per cent in 
Cleveland and % point in Pittsburgh and Chicago 
to 101 per cent and 95 per cent, respectively. The 
operating rate dropped 7% points in Wheeling to 86 
per cent and 1 point in Youngstown to 90 per cent. 

PRICE COMPOSITES—No changes were recorded 
last week in STEEL’s composite market price aver- 
ages, which held at $76.09 for finished steel, $57.20 
for semifinished steel, and $40.42 for steelmaking 
scrap for the week as well as the month of Novem- 
ber. Average for steelmaking pig iron held at $36.42 
last week, making the November average $36.38 
compared with $36.18 in October. 
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MARKET PRICES 











COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES Str 
Hot- 
One Three One Five po = 
Month Ago MonthsAgo Year Ago Years Ago fren 
7 Nov. 29 Nov. 22 Nov. 15 Oct., 1947 Aug., 1947 Nov., 1946 Nov., 1942 (basi 
Finished Steel $76.09 $76.09 $76.09 $75.41 $75.41 $64.45 $56.73 Cold. 
Semifinished Steel if) 2 ae 57.20 57.20 56.80 56.80 40.60 36.00 a 
Steelmaking Pig Iron . 86.42 36.42 36.41 36.18 36.06 27.50 23.00 3. 75¢ 
Steelmaking Scrap , . 40.42 40.42 40.42 39.85 39.00 22.22 19.17 Cold 
Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. land 
Gemifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 0.60 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks over 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others. 9.45¢ 
gross tons. 
Tin 
COMPARISON OF PRICES * 
Os. 3 
ming 
Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago - 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. ib ti 
. Birm 
Finished Materials Pig Iron $5.3: 
Nov. 29, Oct., <Aug., Nov., Nov. 29, Oct., Aug., Nov., Tin 
1947 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1947 1946 Gary 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ 2.90¢ 2.90¢ 2.50c Bessemer, del. reanenp (N.&S. sides) wi. 913 $37.879 $37.83 $29.77 3.90¢ 
Steel bars, del. — pautes ° 3.318 3.301 3.28 2.86 Mnwic, WRG 6 i<.c0.6 60000 sees ivecces 36.00 36.00 36.00 28.00 Poin 
Steel bars, Chicago ........cese0. 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia. . 38.84 38.78 38.72 29.93 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ...... acannees: ae 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides). 37.41 37.379 37.33 29.21 Mam 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 2.954 2.947 2.94 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del Philadelphia ....... 39.34 39.28 39.22 30.43 burg 
@hapes, Chicago ........ iwnawaaten 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago............ - 36.00 36.00 36.00 28.50 Grar 
Plates, Pittsburgh ................ 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley.............+- 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 $5. 06 
Plates, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.17 3.162 3.15 2.558 Southern No. 2, Birmingham........ 34.88 34.88 34.51 24.88 Roof 
EE 2. wing ck debce es oo'ee 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.50 Southern, No. 2, del. Cincinnati..... 38.74 38.544 39.38 28.94 shee’ 
Sheets, hot-rolied, Pittsburgh...... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 Malleable, Valley ....ceeseeeeeeees co Be 36.50 36.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 Malleable, Chicago ..........+-se05 36.50 36.50 36.50 28.50 Pla 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 3.90 3.90 74.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles. Tenn. 50.00 46.40 44.00 33.00 b 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.00 151.00 140.25 140.00 Car 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.275 coat 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary........ 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.05 3. 15¢ 
— aes. Pittsburgh ...... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.45 Scrap (ors 
, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh...... ’ . 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pitt a > ey Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh. $40.00 $39.90 $39.50 $23.00 del., 
4 asic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.675 3.675 3.675 3.05 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 4.625 4.25 4.25 3.75 ee ee ee ae han aa ie 3060) SS OSLO crad 
Tin plate, * i eavy melt. stee te) c . ‘ : : 
pate, per base bon, Pitteburgh §5.95 685.75 8 685.TS | °85.95 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Valley.... 39.75 39.50 40.50 20.00 grad 
* Nominal. Base, Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland... 39.25 38.25 38.81 19.50 (Cen 
smtaal. ¢ Mase, We, 36 gage. Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo.... 42.50 39.00 40.88 19.25 £.45« 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ......... 55.50 51.00 47.125 24.25 — 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago ........ Bh dee 49.00 46.40 43.50 29.00 : 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 $60.00 $60.00 $38.00 ti 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 Coke phe 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 47.50 47.50 47.50 39.00 Opes 
Wire rod y, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 3.05¢ 2.925¢ 2.925c¢ %2.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace ....... $12.25 $12.15 $12.00 $8.75 3.80¢ 
a Connellsville, beehive foundry....... 14.50 14.50 14.50 9.50 Clad 
t Base, No. 5 to ¥,-in. Chicago, oven foundry, del. .......... 18.60 18.52 18.50 15.10 Nick 
mons 
Fl | Coat 
| price 
304, 
Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- _ 
ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its 
plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. Shi 
Semifinished Steel Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 3.70c; eastern Mich., del., 3.75c; New York, Stru 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, del., 4.001c; Philadelphia, del., 3.968c. Birn 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- York 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$85. Forg- troit, del., 3.45¢; eastern Mich., 3.50c. (Texas Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent Utat 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maxi- zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, del.) 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. mum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales 3.85¢-3.95c; Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Can- ranc 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. outside Texas, Oklahoma.) pet ‘ay base, 3.95¢; Granite City, geles 
g ~ ew York, del., 4.27c; Philadelphia, prod 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- del., 4.17c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.62c; for | 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- San Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. All 
ham, $45-$50, sales by smaller interests on 39,999 Ib., 3.55c; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, - 
negotiated basis at $65 or higher. 3.75¢. Oceragaten Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 8.55¢ 
i > ittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Stee! 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, on cent zinc) P' 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; Birmingham base, 3.95c-4.05c. $3.36 
Birmingham, $55-$58; Detroit, del., $61; east- Detroit, del., 4.25c; eastern Mich., 4.30c. Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent . 
ern Mich., $62. Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra) Pittsburgh, Wi 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, (Fot 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 4.45c-4.55c; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.80c- ming 
$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 4.90c. Granite City 4.65c and 5.00c, respec- Wire 
‘ base, del.), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. tively. Los Angeles (base, del.), 5.24c; Sap 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, ‘ ’ Brig 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60; sales in Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Francisco (base, del.), 5.245c. Spr 
open market $66 to $92. Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to Wire 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Yo town, 2.60c-2.65¢ per Youngstown, Buffalo. Prices upon application. lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. Nail: 
Ib. Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- Stainless-Clad 20%: Pittsburgh, Washington Stan 
7.70c; double refined, 8.00-f9.75c; Pittsburgh, s~ : sburen, SUNnSton, 
Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Eh 3 25e . - Coatesville, Pa., No. 304, 22.00c; No. 410, yang 
Cleveland, $69-$70 staybolt, 8.85c-f11.25c. ’ Stap 
, “910. eicsichiinis 20.00c; No. 430, 20.50c; No. 446, 27.00c. Wire 
Wire a Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, t Hand puddled. Prices include annealing and pickling. Anni 
to -in., inclusive, $2.80-3.30 per 100 Ib. ™ 
to gj-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- Sheets kang ae me: 20s SAGER, Cienge. an 
veston, $2.95; Worcester, §2.90-2.95.. San ERR: HOT Reve“ Me. pn 
Francisco (base del.), $3.52. Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chi- Wov 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Bir- cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- Bart 
Bars mingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows town, 3.90c-3.95c; Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, Bart 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. onty) * Ht Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. Fenc 
} rs -H. o and Bar- -175c; Detroit, del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., ° . 
Size Shapes under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngs- del., 3.00c; Philadelphia, del., 3.02c; New itctrical Sheets, io. eee tee eee — 
town, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- _—‘Y. cin lage ERR gg se ene eg amiga yg 
ago ry, Cleveland, 0, ork, del., 3.12c; Los Angeles (base, del.), Armature: Pittsburgh, Chi G 4.80¢: e 
mingham, base, 20 tons o i 2.90c; D : — a ox -< ter Ree 
& ne size, ; De- 3.54c; San Francisco, (base, del.), 3.545c. Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c F 
. ° ’ * * ” . . Tar 
troit, del., 3.05c; eastern Mich., 3.10c; New (Andrews Steel Co. quotes Middletown, O., Electrical: Pittsb h, Chi G 5.30c; ee 
York, d¢l., 3.351c; Phila., del., 3.318; 8 ve nag ee ee ee 
c » Gel., ; San base for shipment to Detroit. Alan Wood Granite City, Kokomo, 5.40c N. J 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.63-3.95c; Los Angeles Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., quotes 3.40c, Motor: Pittsburgh, ” Chicas 0, Gary, 6.05c; 5.6: 
(base, dei.), 3.625-3.86c; Seattle, 3.85c, base. Sparrows Point equivalent). Granite City, 6.15c. sai ey ie . + 
Rall Steel Sars: Same basing points as mer- Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75c; Granite City, 6.85c. San 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95c; 58, 8.65c; t] 
Prices upon application. base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. Frar 
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Strip 

tHut-a.vlled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 
del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles 
(base, del.), 3.60c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
ourgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.7Uc; eastern Mich., 
3.75¢; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.10c. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c, over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.15c; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-Ib base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 Ib tin, $4.85; 0.50 
ib tin, $5.05; 0.75 lb tin, $5.25; Granite City, 
Birmingham, Sparrows Point, $4.95, $5.15, 
$5.35, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, 
3.90c; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, 4.00c. 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; 
Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 
$5.00. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb $14.10. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c: Coatesville. Claymont, 
3.15c*; Geneva, Utah, (base, del.), 3.125c; New 
Cork, dei. 3.21c; Pnila., del., .17c; ot. Lous, 
del., 2.77c; Boston, del., 3.423c; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, del., 3.67c for sizes and 
grades produced at Geneva, 3.76c for sizes and 
grades produced at Fontana, Calif. 
(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
¢.45c, basing points.) 

* At Claymont, Del., 3.30c base price applies 
on all grades lower than flange quality steel, 


tloor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.2Uc. 


Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
3.80c-4.137c; Coatesville, 4.50c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 29.00c. Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Coatesville, Pa., 20% _ stainless-clad, base 
prices including annealing and pickling: No. 
304, 24.00c; No. 410, 22.00c; No. 430, 22.50c; 
No. 446, 29.00c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New 
York, del., 3.02c; Phila., del., 2.954c; Geneva, 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.41c-3.47¢ for sizes produced at Tor- 
cance, Calif., beyond sizes at Geneva; Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, del., 3.52c for sizes 
produced at Geneva; San Francisco, del., 3.41c 
for sizes produced at Fontana, Calif. 

aa Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
.55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


s . 
Wire and Wire Products 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds). 


Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 
Bright, basic or bessemer.......... *$3.55-3.80 
Spring (except Birmingham)... .**$4.25-**4.50 


Wire Products to Trade 


Nails 

Standard and cement-coated ......1$4.25-5.00 
Se rae $$4.00-4.75 
Staples, polished and galvanized. . $4.25-5.00 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base)...........00. §$4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base)............. §$4.65 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base column) 


Birmingham, per 


Woven fence, 15 gage and heavier.... tt91-101 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ........... TT101 

Barbless wire, twisted .............0. 101 
Fence Posts (no clamps)............. TT90 
Bale ties, single loop ............ peeked Tt91 





* Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.), $4.56, bright basic only. 

** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and Trenton, 
N. J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) 
$5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. 

t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.33. 

t Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 
Francisco (base, del.) $5.08. 


December 1, 1947 


§ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- 
ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65. galvanizea. 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, annealed; 
$5.66, galvanized. 

tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, 
114; barbed wire, 121; Lule ties, 115. Duluth 
(base): Woven fence, 91; barbed wire, 101; 
fence posts 90. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.75 per 
100 lb. Light rails (billet}, Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, $3.10 per 106 Ib; lhght rails (rail 
steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices 
upon application 

Relaying, 60 Ib and over fob warehouse $55- 
$56 per net ton. 


Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 lb, fob mill; 
$3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pittsburg, 
Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 lb, fob mill. 
Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw spikes, 6.75c. 
Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
tess; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on 
sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 
In Blk. Gal. In Blk. Gal. 
Me -veeews 46 19% eee 56 41% 
 epeude 47 25 1% ..... 56% 42 
. avctan Oe 22 A Jasevaca 57 42% 
6? Saas 50% 34% , eres 57% 43 
Se . ascawe 53% 38% 2% & 3.. 58 43% 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
Blk. Gal. 


In, Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
2 soe 49 34 48% 33% 48 33 
2%-3. 52 37 51% 36% 51 36 
34%-6. 54 39 534 38% 53 38 


Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In. Weld In, Weld 
ES eee 45 a ne eunasaes 55 
Mee aalet a-aha 46 Ree acamne taken 55% 
. yay 43 BAe -Gidi.06 ad woe 56 
i sae emie ataie.e 49% S saecee eas 56% 
es eaeeuestnce 52% te 2 eee 57 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In. Weld Weld less 
» LF Perr ree 48 47% 47 
i eS aeeeee 51 50% 50 
3%-6. eye Pere 53 52% 52 
8B caves sic hahae wate 53% 53 52% 
10 Pitas s sheaes 53 52% 52 
12 Coc ccecccccscece 52 51% 51 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 


Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 

——Seamless——- —Elec. Weld— 
O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 


a? 5 13 eos $11.87 $11.51 
1%"... 13 eevee 14.06 11,48 13.64 
+. 13 $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 
1%”... 13 14.88 17.85 14.43 17.31 

see. 13 16.67 19.99 16.17 19.39 
2%”... 13 18.58 22.29 18.02 21.62 
2%"... 12 20.47 24.54 19.86 23.80 
2%”... 12 22.42 26.87 21.75 26.06 
2%”... 12 23.76 28.48 23.05 27.63 
S¥ cee 12 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
83%”... 11 29.03 34.81 28.16 33.77 
3%”... 11 31.17 37.39 30.23 36.27 


A” 006 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 
4%”... 9 51.28 61.50 eee coe 
B%..... 9 59.39 71.18 eves ee 
6¥..... 7 91.13 109.27 cece oe 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $74.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $79.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $86.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago; add 15c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- 
tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full 
containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 45 off 


and % x 6-in. and shorter.......... 46 off 
¥%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ....... 41 off 
oo >, Rr bdevacieaede 4c 35 off 
eee eegenees mabe ee 43 off 
Veo ee eee ewbeesee 54 off 
Lag bolts 

All diameters 6 in. and shorter...... 46 off 

All diameters longer than 6 in. ..... 44 off 


Stove Bolts 


In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 
off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 

A.S. 
A.S Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
i - and smaller cau OU fees 
4-in. and smaller. ear 44 off 
OR SOUR Cig anne diaecncce OOO 6nede 
ys-in.-1-in wens 43 off 
1%-in.-1%-in. ... rere 42 off 41 off 
15-in. and larger. Pre 35 off 


Additional discount ‘of ‘15 ‘for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright)........... 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5 and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 48 off 
%, %, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 44 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset l-in. and smaller............--- 57 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger........... 40 off 
lh) SO BME SIAMNEE. ccccctccnscqescccss COR 
Rivets 
Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural ™%-in. and — concese GGUe 
Lebanon, Pa. .. a yaly se wie be eh tel 5. 80c 
5 off 


ys-in. and under 


Lebanon, Pa. ; 55 off plus ‘15¢ per owt. 


eee eee ct 


Washers, Wrought 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
bers and —_— nut and bolt manufacturers, 
Bite oe e hase ee ene vs Va seine, 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base, 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Per lb 
18.00 4 1 ae 82.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
12 3 0.50 nee 67.00c 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib 
Bars, 
Drawn 
Wire, Hot Cold 
Struc- Rolled Rolled 


turals Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Grade 


301.... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.00c 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321... 6 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 


440A.. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 


403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 23.00 29.50 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 


442.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
443.... 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 
446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 
*501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
*502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 


+#STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 


BOReses. “Kees 24.00 22.00 
Oe sie. Chews 22.00 20.00 
eee 22.50 20.50 
GAGs 55%. ees 29.00 27.00 


*Low chromium. {Fob Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 


No. 2 Besse- 

Per Gross Ton Basic Foundry Malleable mer 

Bethlehem, Pa., base $37.00 $37.50 $38.00 $38.50 
Newark, N. J., del 39.02 39.52 40.02 40.52 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del ; 40.80 44.30 wie 
Philadelphia, del, . 38.84 39.34 39.84 40.34 

Birmingham, base 32.88* 33.38* 

Saltimore, del 40.42 
Chicago, del 36.72 
Cincinnati, del 38.74 
Newark, N. J., del 39.14 
Philadelphia, del 38.96 
St. Louis, del ' 37.77 _ 

Buffalo, base 36.00* 36.00* 36.50* 37.00 
Boston, del 43.128 43.128 46.63 44.13 
Rochester, del 38.02 38.02 38.52 39.02 
Syracuse, del 38.75 38.75 39.25 39.75 

Oanton, Massillon, 0., base 35.50 36.00 36.50 

Chicago, base , 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Milwaukee, del , . 36.95 37.45 37.95 38.45 
Muskegon, Mich., del 40.21 40.71 

Cleveland, fob furnace 35.50* 36.00* 36.50* 37.00 
Akron, del 37.3 37.84 38.3 38.84 

Duluth, base 36.00 36.50 37.00 37.50 

Erie, Pa., base : 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 

Everett, Mass., base 15.00 45.50 

Granite City, Il., base . 36.50 37.00 
St Louis, del 37.33 37.83 

+Neville Island, Pa., base 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 36.913 37.413 37.413 37.913 

Provo, Utah, base ; 36.00 36.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del 43.03 
Portland, Oreg., del 43.03 oe 

Sharpsville, Pa., base 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 

Steelton, Pa., base 37.00 37.50 38.00 38.50 

Struthers, 0., base 36.50 37.00 37.00 37.50 

Swedeland, Pa., base 41.00 41.50 42.00 £2.50 

Troy, N. Y., fob furnace 39.50 nae 40.00 Te 

Toledo, 0., base . 35.50 36.00 36.50 37.00 
Cincinnati, del 39.35 39.85 ze Sint 

Youngstown, 0O., base . 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 
Mansfield, O., del «- 20.28 39.78 39.78 40.28 
t To Neville Island base add: 72.6c for McKees Rocks, Pa., $1.111 

Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa; 


$1.463 Oakmont, Verona; 

* Republic Steel Corp. quotes $3 
tive Aug. 13; 
higher 


shipments during week ended Nov. 3 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Lron 


(base)... .$45.50 
9.01- 9.50. 53.00 
9.51-10.00. 54.25 
10.01-10.50. 55.50 
10.51-11.00. 56.75 
11.01-11.50. 58.00 
per gross ton; 
higher. Buyer 

base is more 


6.00-6.50 per cent 
6.51-7.00. .$46.75 
7.01-7.50.. 48.00 
7.51-8.00.. 49.25 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 
8.51-9.00.. 51.75 
Fob Jackson, O., 
Buffalo base $1.25 
may use whichever 
favorable. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 


Si 14.01-14.50%, $70.75, Jackson, 
0.; $73.75, Niagara Falls; $73, 
open-hearth and foundry’ grade, 
Keokuk, lowa. Add §1 a ton for 
each additional 0.5% Si to 18%: 
50c for each 0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 
a ton for 0.045% max. phos 
Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$50.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


$1.639 Brackenridge. 


a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 


0 


Neville Island, Pa. 


Low 


$4.00 higher for No. 2 foundry and malleable and $3.50 
for basic at Buffalo, and $5.50 higher at Cleveland, effective on 


iray Forge 
. $36.00 


Phosphorus 


Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 


$42.00. 
livered. 


Philadelphia, 
Intermediate 


$44.376, de- 
phosphorus, 


Central furnace, Cleveland, $39.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 


silicon 


(1.75% 


in excess of 


base grade 


to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 


a ton 


for 


phosphorus content of 


0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: 
nickel 
0.50%, 


An 


content as 
no extra; 0.50% 


inclusive, $2 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


An additional charge 


additional charge for 
follows: Under 
to 0.74%, 


a ton; for each addi- 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


furnace. .$12.00-$12.50 
foundry... 14.00- 15.00 


Connellsville, 
Connellsville, 


New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace... 10.65 
Oven Foundry Coke 

Kearney, N. J., ovens. $17.85 
Chicago, outside del... 17.60 
Chicago, del. ET pe 18.60 
Terre Haute, del. ..... 18.15 
Milwaukee, ovens 18.25 
New England, del. 19.60 
Birmingham, del. 15.10 
Indianapolis, ovens.... 17.00 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 18.10 
Ironton, O., ovens 16.00 
Rete, Fa., GH. -62<0. 18.35 
Painseville, O., ovens.. 17.10 
Cleveland, del. 18.50 
Buffalo, Gel, ..csccvves 19.20 
Detroit, del. 18.25 
Philadelphia, ovens 16.90 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 16.90 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 16.00 
Fairmont, W. Va., 

GND: - a Whiwass eae wee 16.25 
Pittsburgh, del. 18.21 

. 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon 

Pure and 90% benzol 19.007 
Toluol, two degrees 23.00 
Industrial xylol 25.00* 


Solvent naphtha 25.00* 


Per pound fob works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) SiGe bank tk ae oe 
Do., less than carlots .... 1 
Do., tank cars 1 


eS) 


0 


SP SP GP 


ono 


o 
0 


- b 


Eastern plants, per pound 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl, to jobbers, ‘‘house- 


hold use’’ 11.00* 


Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia 


* Effective Aug. 1. f Freight al- 
lowed up to 2 cents. ft Effective 
July 21. § Effective Oct. 1. 


Refractories 


Per 1000, fob shipping point 
Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 


Pe es EE is este twsecse BOS 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 70.00 
RIO, Me 6 cn da ed swe'enswe ses 70.00 
N. J. Gea aie de 75.00 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
PD: cade atcdkaks©baneos ose Se 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 64.00 
Ala., Ga. Pe errr 
N. J. ‘eee re Weak se 67.00 
Low-Heat Duty 
Pe. ee ee x Ghavgawerce 56.00 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 
Dry Press 47.00 
Wire Cut 45.00 





HIGH-STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


Prices in dollars per 160 pounds 


Pittsburgh Chi 


Sheets, Hot-Rolled 4.30 4 
Cold-Rolled 5.30 5 
Galvanized ....... 5.85 

Strip, Hot-Rolled .... 4.30 4 
Cold-Rolled ...... 5.30 5. 

Shapes, structural 4.30 4 

EG saseenenensiaaesn CD 4. 

Bars, Small Shapes... 4.45 4. 


* Nax High Tensile, 
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cago 
.30 
.30 


.30 
30* 
.30 
55 


45 


Sparrows 

Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo Bethlehem Canton Massillon 
4.30 4.30 4.30 4.30 

5.30 5.30 5.30 
4.30 4.30 

5.30* 5.30 —- 

vie 4.30 —_ 4.30 

4.55 Son 4.55 bitte es ee 
4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 4.45 


produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 10 cents higher. 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases 80.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania sl Uesauee” eee 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 79.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 70.00 


Basic Brick 


Net tons, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 


Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick aa es 59.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 59.00 
Magnesite brick ........... 81.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite.... 70.00 


Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, net 


ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
Bulk ais Acekard 24.00 
8 Re ener a 28.00 


Dolomite 

Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 
ton, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 
burg or Woodville, O., $11.05; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or McCook, 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre, 
Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 514%4% (Natural) 


Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer ..... .- $5.95 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 5.80 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 5.70 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 5.55 
High phosphorus ........... 5.55 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
CUS. .4.vates es vine as cee 15.20 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos..... Nom. 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13.50 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

Me, BOAO COD is .2 cies Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


fob Rio de Janeiro, nom.5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid ceeeees $30-$32 
Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 65.00c-67.00c. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 


ton, 8. C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


48% 2.8:1 $37.50 

48% 3:1 . 39.00 

48% no ratio 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26.00 

45% no ratio weer ee 

48% no ratio Ss Saees) Bee 

50% no ratio ............ 29.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.65 

3 A Gy ae 43.5 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio $27-$27.50 

See WO TERNO seis di ceees 30.00 

ee re 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 

48% 3:1 
Molybdenum 

Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 


pe er eee ERT Ceo ek .75 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 


loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 


STEEL 





oeme @NePoeraNnNaeserrewrwe arr oeorna 
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MARKET PRICES 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 








———————_BARS ——PLATES— 

= SHEETS. —, H-R C-F H-R Floor 

H-R C-R O-R Gal. Gal. 7—-—STRIP—, Rds, Rds. Alloy Structural Carbon 36” & 

10G 10G 17G *10G *24G +H-R +C-R 3%” to3” W"k up (84140) Shapes %%”-34” Thicker 
Boston (city) ........eee- 4.96 6.034 5.734 6.164 7.414 5.04 6.73 4.95 5.63 7.22 4.82 5.11 6.79 
ttNew York (city)........ 4.91 6.12 5.828 6.11 7.36 5.03 nee 5.02 5.57 7.00° 4.75 5.06 6.76 
New York (country)...... 4.76 5.97 5.678 5.96 7.21 4.88 ye 4.87 A weet 4.60 4.91 6.61 
Philadelphia (city) ....... 4.67 6.28 5.88 5.87 7.12 4.78 5.68 4.83 5.53 6.959 4.55 4.82 6.31 
Philadelphia (country) ... 4.57 6.18 5.78 ene ae 4.68 5.58 4.73 nheias 6.859 4.45 4.72 6.21 
Baltimore (city) ......... 4.31f 5.91 5.61 5.71 6.96 4.76 wah 4.81 5.51 4.68 4.76 6.26 
Baltimore (country) ...... 4.21t 5.81 5.51 5.50 6.75 4.66 Sets 4.71 ata 4.58 4.66 6.16 
Washington (city) ........ 4.75 eece eoee eve ‘ 4.95 5.00 5.6013 4.90 4.95 6.60 
Washington (country) .... 4.65 ons'6 oeee ete ° 4.85 aves 4.90 Ee 4.80 4.85 6.50 
BUOTEOIR, VGs cccsecce cove 4:80 rr eeee eece eos 008 5.10 5.90 5.05 5.05 6.80 
Memphis, Tenn. (city) ... 4.82%§§ 5.87%f seat 6.37 5.0220 e756 4.9720 5.87 4.97" 5.17% 6.87™ 
Memphis, Tenn. (country). 4.727°§§ 5.77*t eos 6.27 4.9220 eka 4.87” 5.77 eter 4.87% 5.07% 6.7T™ 
Buffalo (city) .....ce-cec- 4.45 5.208 6.00 eens 4.70 5.65 4.40 5.10 6.65 4.40 4.95 6.20 
Buffalo (country) ........ 4.30 5.058 5.55 ass 4.25 5.50 4.25 4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
Pittsburgh (city) ......... 4.258§ eat 5.108f 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.65 4.40 4.60 5.90 
Pittsburgh (country) ..... 4.15§§ ona 4.90°T 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 6.65 4.25 4.45 5.75 
Cleveland (city) ......... 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.79 7.04 4.52 5.35 4.40 5.10 6.93 4.65 4.60 6.15 
Cleveland (country) ...... 4.30 5.358 5.058 dau wees jane 5.20 4.25 4.95 aaa aieeid 4.40 ens 
Cincinnati ....0e<. saeeees 4.671 5.5168 sess 5.716 6.466 4.694 er 4.703 5.353 Sis 4.744 4.903 6.244 
as 0 oe waa ss won a Ase 4.55 sees 5.30 eece ere 4.72 5.63 4.50 5.22 7.10 4.77 4.88 6.28 
SS eee rer re 4.55 5.328 sixb-e 5.87 7.12 4.65 5.90 4.70tt 5.40 8.85 4.70 4.90 6.35 
Re Cs a is 4.45 5.508 5.208 5.65 6.90 4.35 5.45 4.40 5.10 6.65° 4.40 4.60 6.05 
Chicago (country) ....... 4.30 5.358 5.058 5.50 6.75 4.20 5.30 4.25 4.95 6.65* 4.25 4.45 5.90 
RED obs Kees ccdenced 4.629 5.6798 5.3798 5.829 7.079 4.529 5.629 4.579 5.279 6.979° 4.579 4.779 6.229 
a eee eres pase eee 4.749 5.7999 5.4995 5.974 7.224 4.649 5.774 4.699 5.42413 7.124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
Birmingham (city) ....... 4.457§§ .... eeve5 5.65 4.4520 4.4020 5.9323 4.40 4.65 6.86 
Birmingham (country) ... 4.307°§§ .... wees 5.50 4.3020 4.2520 Rai 4.25 4.50 eees 
Now Orleans ...cccccsccce 4£.9809° 6.2918 seach one 5.1820 5.132%" 6.2911 5.0370** 5.33% 7.29™ 
Guat, Nebr. ccccccccse . 5.365 aah 6.565 7.815 5.265 5.315 6.015 a 5.315 5.515 6.965 
ROG TOR: 0 bse seca v.50 aaa java 5.50 7.70 5.25 re 5.30 6.8013 7.70 5.85 5.35 6.50 
Los Angeles (city)....... 5.75 7.758 7.458 7.40 8.80 6.05 8.70 5.50 7.3523 9.3516 5.35 5.55 7.65 
Los Angeles (country).... 5.60 7.608 7.308 7.25 8.65 5.90 8.55 5.35 7.201 9.2010 5.20 5.40 7.50 
Gan Francisco ....60.<. -. 5.202 6.655 paid 6.855 7.758 5.7521 8.7015 5.0521 7.0013 9.35 5.202 5.30" 7.10 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash. .. 5.3017§§ 7.105t 6.70 5.6017 5.4517 7.4519 8.5012 5.2517 5.4517 7.55 
WORTINIE, “OPER... 6.5. ccccess 5.3017§ § 7.105t 6.70 5.6017 5.4517 7.4519 5.2517 5.4611 7.551 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 lb and over, 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 lb and over; 2—1000 to 4999 lb; #—three to 24 bundles; 


cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 


5—450 to 1499 lb; &—400 to 1499 Ib; ®—1000 to 1999 Ib; ™—1000 to 39,999 


tb; 1#2—1000 lb and over; 15—2000 lb and over; 17—300 to 9999 lb; 4%—1500 to 1999 lb; #*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; ®—400 to 3999 Ib; “—400 Ib and over; 


"—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § as rolled; **add 0.44 
for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt same prices quoted for Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 lb for slow moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier. 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
spilegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si.). Carlot 
per gross ton, $47, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
burg. 16% to 19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $153, ton lot $165, 
less ton $172; fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or New York. Carload, 
lump, bulk $151, fob cars Pittsburgh, includ- 
ing 50c switching charge. Add, or subtract, 
$1.80 for each 1%, or fraction thereof, of 
contained manganese over 82% or under 78%. 
West Coast Prices: Carload (80,000 Ib or 
more), lump, bulk, same price and basing 
points as above. All other prices for shipment 
from Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to 
above prices. Delivery is fob Portland, Los 
Angeles, South San Francisco, or Seattle ware- 
houses, with railroad freight allowed on ship- 
ments of 25 gross tons or more. 

Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Eastern Zone, carload, lump, 
bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23c, ton lot 23.6c, less 
ton 24.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Deduct 0.5c for 
max 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for 
max. 0.30% C, 1.5c for max. 0.50% C, and 
4.5c for max. 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special 
Grade: (Mn 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 
0.06% max.). Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
@ 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
earload, lump, bulk 16.5c per Ib of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17c, ton lot 17.6c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
Lc.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
L.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, carload, 2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 
metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34c, less 
ton 36c; Central, add 1c for c.l. and 1.45c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.45c for c.l. and 
2.4c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.4c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 7.95c, 
ton lot 8.45c, less ton 8.95c; Central, add 
0.25c for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
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0.8c for c.l. and 2.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. For 2.0% C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 


0.2c from above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, c.l., lump, bulk 17.6c per lb of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 18.2c, ton lot 18.8c, less ton 
19.5c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
le.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
““SM’? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 19.1c 
per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 19.7c, ton 
lot 20.4c, less ton 21.35c; Central, add 0.4c for 
c.l. and 1.3c for l.c.1.; Western, add 0.55c for 
c.l. and 2.1c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.03% C 27c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 26c, 0.05% C 25.5c, 0.06% C 25c, 0.10% C 
24.5c, 0.15% C 24.0c, 0.20% C 23.75c, 0.50% 
C 23.5c, 1% C 23.0c, 2% C 22.5c. Carload 
packed add 0.8c, ton lot add 1.35c, less ton 
add 2.35c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
*“*SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, and C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 23c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
23.8c, ton lot 24.35c, less ton 25.35c; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.5¢ for c.l. and 1.85¢ for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1” x D, bulk, 
max. 0.50% C grade, 87c per lb of contained 
chromium, carload packed 88c, ton lot 89.5c, 
less ton 91.5c; Central, add 1.5c for c.l. and 
2.5¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 
4.5c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load. lump, bulk 8.8c per lb of contained Si, 


carload packed 10c, ton lot 10.65c, less top 
11.3c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.25¢ for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.8¢ for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.). Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.2c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 12.25c, ton lot 12.85c, less top 
13.45¢c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.750 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 5e 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.3c. 


85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 12.7c per lb of contained Si, 
carload packed 13.7c, ton lot 14.25c, less top 
14.8c; Central, add 0.3c for ¢.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, 
carload, lump, bulk, 14.35c per Ib of contained 
Si, carload packed 15.35c, ton lot 15.85c, less 
ton 16.35c; Central, add 0.3c for c.], and 0.650 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1c for c.l. and 4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low - Aluminum 90-95% _ Ferrosilicon: (A) 
0.50% max.). Add 0.65c to above 90-95% 
ferrosilicon prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% maz. 
Fe). Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular, 
16.5¢c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 17.5c, ton lot 
18c, less ton 18.5c; Central, add 0.6c for e.l. 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.l. 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade, 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per lb c.l. 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 
to 1999 Ib, 8.15c; smaller lots, 8.65c. Spot up 
0.5 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% ID 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Bast- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 11.lc per 
lb of briquet, carload packed 11.6c, ton lot 
12c, less ton 12.4c; Central, add 0.25¢ for 6.1. 
and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add. 0.35¢ for o.1. 
and 1.5c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 0¢25e 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8c per lb of 
briquet, ¢. 1. packed, 8.6c, ton lot 9c, less ton 
¥.4c; Central, add v.25¢ tor c.l. and 0.6c for 
Le.l.; Western, add 0.8c for c.l. and 2.5c for 
Le.l. Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
epprox. % Ib of Si) Eastern Zone, contract, 
c.l., bulk 7.65c per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 
&.25c, ton lot 8.65c, less ton 9.05c; Central, 
add 0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add U.oc for c.i. and 2.5c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx. 
6 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). East- 
@n Zone, contract, carload, bulk 4.65c per Ib 
ef briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 5.65c, less 
ton 6.05c, (Small size—weighing approx. 2% 
i» and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si). Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 4.8c, c.l. packed 5.4c, ton 
lot 5.8c, less ton 6.2c; Central, add 0.25c for 
c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.45c for 
@.1. and 0.9¢ for lc. Freight allowed. Add 
— for notching, small size only. Spot, add 
6. . 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calctum-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 16.75c per Ib of al- 
loy, carload packed 17.35c, ton lot 18.85c, less 
ton 19.85c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.85c¢ 
for Lc.l.; Western, add 2.55¢ for c.l. and 2.6c 
for Lc.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Oalcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
tump, bulk 15.5¢ per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.5c, ton lot 18c, less ton 19c; Cen- 
tral, add 0.5c for c.l. and 0.75c for lL.c.L; 
Western, add 2.55¢ for c.l. and 2.90c for L.e.l. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Perrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va 50- 
66%, 51 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern Zone, 
ecentract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of con- 
tained Va; Central, add 2c for c.l. and 3c for 
Le.l.; Weste®n, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for 1.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade 
(Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max,), $3. 
Gigh Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50% 
max., C .20% max.}, $3.10. 

Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 








load lots, $1.20 per Ib of contained V,O;. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 
6, 63c; No. 79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., 
usual freight allowance. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-25%, Al 3% max., Si 
4% max., C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per lb of con- 
tained Ti, less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 
max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot 
$1.23, less ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- 
25% Ti grade, and 2.1c for 40-45% grade; 
Western, add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
7.2c for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- 
tract basis, per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to destination east of 
Mississippi river and north of Baltimore and 
St. Louis, 6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, 10,000 lb W or more, $2.25 per Ib of 
contained W; 2000 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; 
less than 2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 
Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern 
Zone, contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 
per lb of contained W; less than 1000 lb W, 
$3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed 6.55c, ton lot 6.9c, less ton 
7.25¢c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0,25c. 
35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c 
per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.4c; 
Central, add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.1.; 
Western, add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, ton lots. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib 
of alloy, freight allowed. Less ton lots $1.30: 


Central, add 0,75c; Western, add 2.9c, freight 
allowed. Spot add 5c. 

Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). $6.25 per 
lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 10c. 


CMSZ Mixes: No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
12 M x D, bulk 15,75c per lb of material, 
carload packed 16.5c, ton lot 17.25c, less ton 
18c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. 

Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%), East- 
ern Zone, carload, packed, 1” x D, 37c per Ib 
of alloy, ton lot 39c, less ton 41c; Central, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight al- 
lowed. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, packed, %” x 12 M, 14.3c per Ib of 
alloy, ton lot 15.05c, less ton 15.8c; Centra) 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c for l.c.l.; Western, 
add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05c for l.c.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.250. 

Simanal: (Approx, 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
Packed, lump, carload 9c, ton lots 9.25c, 
smaller lots 9.75c per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons per 
carload fob sellers’ works, with freight equal- 
ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, contained 
Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Firmer Price Tone Develops in Metal Markets 


NEW YORK-—Inquiry for copper, 
lead and zinc continued heavy last 
week and indications are that sales 
during December will be large. Active 
demand for metals during the last 
few weeks has imparted a strong 
undertone to all markets. Keen com- 
petition for available supplies of 
aluminum scrap has resulted in a fur- 
ther advance of 1/4 to 1/2-cent a 
pound in secondary aluminum. 


COPPER Consumption of refined 
copper by the copper and brass fab- 
ricators increased 12,559 tons in Octo- 
ber to a total of 120,972 tons, the larg- 
est tonnage reported since January, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Copper Institute. Deliveries from 
primary producers to the fabricators 
increased to 112,202 tons from 95,582 
in September, or 8770 tons less than 
consumed. Total stocks of copper in 
fabricators’ hands at the end of Octo- 
ber amounted to 417,765 tons, a de- 
cline of 8658 tons from the previous 
month. Fabricators’ unfilled orders 
declined 28,653 tons to only 359,250 
tons, a new low since 1945. The de- 
ficiency in supplies as compared with 
orders was cut to 128,635 tons, the 


smallest recorded since February, 
1941. 
LEAD Shipments of refined lead 


increased 12,764 tons in October to a 
total of 56,247 tons, the largest re- 
ported since August, 1942. Total ship- 
ments during the first ten months of 
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Active inquiry strengthens un- 
dertone of copper, lead and 
zinc markets. Secondary alum- 
inum prices rise 


this year amounted to 501,033 tons 
compared with 336,056 tons in the 
like 1946 period. Stocks of lead at 
refineries declined 6015 tons during 
the month to a total of 28,370 tons, 
the smallest volume reported since 
the end of January, 1945. Produc- 
tion of refined lead increased 3421 
tons in October to a total of 50,248 
tons. Output in the first ten months 
of this year amounted to 482,898 tons 
compared with 333,414 tons in the 
like 1946 period. 


Total stocks of refined lead held 
by the Office of Metals Reserve as of 
Oct. 31 amounted to 4650 tons, which 
still remains unchanged from Sep- 
tember. 


ZINC -— Stocks of zinc held by 
OMR as of Oct. 31 underwent a fur- 
ther large reduction of 79,210 tons to 
a total of 225,721 tons, of which 35,- 
015 tons was slab zinc and 190,706 
tons was the zinc content of ores and 
concentrates. OMR’s stock of Grade 
A zinc at the end of October amount- 
ed to only 16,643 tons, indicating that 
59,280 tons were earmarked for the 


permanent Army and Navy Munitions 
Board stockpile, making a total of 
such transferrals during the past two 
months of 122,311 tons. Indications 
are that total smelter and OMR stocks 
are now approximately 80,000 tons, 
or the smallest volume since Decem- 
ber, 1942. 


TIN — Malay States have agreed 
to bring the export tax on tin con- 
centrates down to a parity with the 
rate on pig tin. However, under the 
Geneva agreement, they reserve the 
right to retain a preference on con- 
centrates to the extent that the Unit- 
ed States subsidizes its tin smelting 
industry. Supply of tin in the Unit- 
ed States in October totaled 8967 
tons. Stocks in the hands of OMR 
increased from 16,356 tons at the end 
of September to 21,309 tons a month 
later. Allocations in October came 
to 4690 tons. 


ALUMINUM — A further advance 
in scrap aluminum prices, due to stiff 
competition for some of the more de- 
sirable grades, resulted in a further 
mark-up of 1/4 to 1/2-cent in remelt 
aluminum ingot prices, except No. 12 
ingot which held unchanged at 15.90c. 
Representatives of Reynolds Metals 
Co., Louisville, Ky., appeared at hear- 
ings in support of the reduction in 
the tariff on bauxite. They urged 
an increase of the tariff on raw alumi- 
num finished products, but these were 
reduced. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carloads 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62!4c del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 Ib to carload; 1c 1000- 
4999 Ib; 1%0, 500-999 lb; 2c 0-499 lb. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., 
less than 20,000 lb. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 17.50c-18.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 25.75-26.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 
305) 21.50-22.00c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
13.75-14.50ce; carlot prices, including 25c per 
100 lb freight allowance; add \%c for less than 
carloads. 


Zinc: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 Ib 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ib and over; add %%c 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 15.25-15.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 14.75-15.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95- 
97% %) 14.75-15.00c; grade 2 (92-95%) 13.75- 
14.00c; grade 3 (90-92%) 13.25-13.50c; grade 
4 (85-90% )12.75-13.00c. Above prices for 
30,000 lb or more; add \%e 10,000-30,000 Ib; 
%ec 5000-10,000 lb; %c 1000-5000 lb; 1%c less 
than 1000 lb. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75c per 100 lb. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 lb 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 Ib, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 imches in diameter, less than 25 Ib, 
52.00c-56.000; 25 to 99 lb, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4000 lb, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99- 
99.49% incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for 
tin content), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
{mpurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add \c for less 
than carload to 10,000 lb; %4c for 224-999 Ib; 
add 2c for 223 Ib and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add %c, Ic, 
and 3c, respectively. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c lb; 25 lb pigs 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c 
Ib; shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 
37.50c 1b; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for addi- 
tions to cast iron 35.50c lb. Prices include 
(mport duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $80- 
$83 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per 
lb contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 Ib (keg) 
$1.67 Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 


Silver: Open market, N. Y., 74.62%c, per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $62-$65 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
{ridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


December 1, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more. 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.1l1c, 
red brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.46c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% 34.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01lc, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 26.92c, less carlots 27.42c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills, carlots 27.60c, less 
earlots 28.10c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 Ib or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 Ib or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, 
cents per lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & S. Max. Width Sheet Circle 

Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 

8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27,10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.40 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
to 80 sq ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 

Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50c; over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 1b; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 


Copper Carbonaie: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 Ib 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ilb drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 Ib and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 lb, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-Ib 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 lb, 93.00c; 200 to 5000 Ib, 93.50c; less 
than 200 Ib, 95.00c; ball, 1000 lb and over, 
94.75c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib, 
95.75c; less than 200 Ib, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 Ib 
bbls., price on application. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers: in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 Ib, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 Ib, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 lb, 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 lb fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 lb; lc for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Copper ...scceceesees 19.125 19.125 18.375 
Yellow brass ........ 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 

OS or ree 18.000 17.750 17.250 

ee rer 17.500 17.250 16.750 
~~ Debeee weed 17.250 17.000 16.500 

rrr 16.875 16.625 16.125 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal......... 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%....-.- 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A, B... 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval brass .......+. 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze.... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.00, No. 2 copper 17.00, light 
copper 16.00, composition red brass 13.50- 
13.75, auto radiators 10.50-10.75, heavy yellow 
brass 9.50, brass pipe 11.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.50-18.75, No. 2 copper 17.50- 
17.75, light copper, 16.25-16.75, refinery brass 
(60% copper), per og copper content less $5 
smelting charge for brass analyzing 60 per 
cent or more, 14.00-15.00. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.50, No. 2 15.50, light copper 14.50, 
No. 1 composition red brass 12.00-12.50, No. 
1 composition turnings 11.50, mixed brass 
turnings 8.00, new brass clippings nom. 12.00- 
12.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 10.00-10.50, 
light brass 6.00-6.50, heavy yellow brass 8.00- 
8.25, new brass rod ends 10.00-10.50, auto 
radiators, unsweated 9.00-9.50, cocks and 
faucets 9.25-9.50, brass pipe 9.00-9.25. 


Lead: Heavy 12.00, battery plates 6.50-6.75, 
linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, electrotype 
10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 10.75-11.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00, new die cast scrap 4.00- 
4.50, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S 8.50-9.00, old sheets 
6.50-7.00, crankcases 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00-2.50, pistons, free .of struts, 
5.50-6.00. 


Nickel: .Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 


Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 


7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50, 
castings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00 
No. 1 Busheling. 40.00 
Nos, 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 35.50-36.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos, Steel....... 47.50-48.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 46.50-47.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola..... 50.00-51.00 
Charging Box Cast. 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 39.00-40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 45.00-46.00 
Malleable ve ie 59.00-60.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 39.00-40.00 
Clean Auto C ast. 50.50-51.50 
K.R. Malleable 59.00-60.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.00 
R.R. Malleable 59.00-60.00 
BERGD 2 v0 ci swevviseses 49.00-50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 52.00-53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 49.00-49.50 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00-53.00 
Railroad a 51.00-52.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 49.00-50.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. --- 50.00-51.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$39.00-39.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50* 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.00-39.50* 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.00-39.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.00-33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00-35.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 35.00-35.50 
Bar Crops and Plate. 43.00-44.00 
Punchings & Plate Sc rap 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Turnings we 38.00-38.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.00-38.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 50.00-52.00 

* Plus applicable freight spring- 

board. 

Cast Iron Grades 
oe. 2 GE anccewes 55.00-58.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 50.00-52.00 
ee OO: » srtmannaed 52.00-54.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 50.00-51.00 


BTOMORDNS  occcvcsseses 64.00-66.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 56.00-58.00 
Dh. i Ss wane vane 52.00 
eG GEE wctcesewns 50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. ’ 
Cast Steel ... .. 52.00-53.00 
Railroad Specialties | 52.00-53.00 
Uncut Tires 50.00-51.00 
Angles, 54.00-56.00 


Splice Bars... 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00* 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00* 


No. 1 Bundles...... . 39.50-40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Low Phos. is 48.00-49.00 

*Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.00-41.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.50 


CINCINNATI 

Ne. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
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No. 1 Bundles ........ 39.50 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 34.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 48.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 40.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 42.00 
BPP 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 39.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 36.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 47.00 
Drop Broken Cast..... 50.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 58.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 48.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 46.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.50-35.00 


No. 1 Busheling....... 34.50-35.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.50-35.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 34.50-35.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.50-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.50-30.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 29.50-30.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 45.00-46.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $41.50-43.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.25-40.25 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.25-40. 25 
No, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.25-40.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
OR Te 26snnasacsc0 45.00-47.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola. 48.00-50.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 43.00-44.00 
Malleable sh-6 ak es 52.00-54.00 
No. 1 Wheels... 51.00-53.00 
Stove Plate 47.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 50.00-52.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 49.00-51.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles.. S 
No. 3 Bundles......... 40.00-41.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.00-36.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 47.50-48.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 47.50-48.50 


Cut Structurals ....... 47.50-48.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 44.50-45.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 43.00-44.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 39.00-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 50.00-51.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 52.00-54.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00-50.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 49.00-50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.VU-47.00 
Malleable ..........+.. 58.00-60.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 52.00-54.00 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 51.00-52,00 
NEW YORK 


(Dealers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 38.00 


MARKET PRICES 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross tom, including broker’s commtssion, delivered at consumer's plant except where noted. 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 38.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 36.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 29.00-30.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29.00-30.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 30.00-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 40.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 40.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 43.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast. 43.00-44.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 43.00-44.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 40.00-42.00 
Malleable ......+-000. 54.00-55.00 
BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50-32.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 Bundles. ‘ 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 Busheling. . 31.50-32.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 28.00-29.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.50-29.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 32.50-33.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.50-33.50 
Chemical Borings ..... 28.00-29.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 42.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 38.00-39.00 
a ree 38.00-39.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 36.00-37.00 


Clean Auto Cast....... 40.00-42.00 
CHICAGO 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.50-39.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50-39.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 38.50-39.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 36.50-37.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 34.50-35.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 41.00-41.50 
PURGE ces iseeeeses 44.50-45.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 39.50-40.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.00-38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 43.50-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 48. 
Clean Auto Cast....... 48. 
ee | 45. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. t 
DERIOGEED “von cedceeeee 64.00-65.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 

Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 

Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties ... 


Angles, Splice Bars.... 51. 00-52. 00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.00-33.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.00-34.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 45.00-47.60 
Charging Box Cast... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Brake Shoes .......... 
Clean Auto Cast.. 
ee 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ...... 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Weewt TGS ccccccccce 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $: 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles......... 
Long Turnings ....... 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


2 Ses 


Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Cut Structurals ....... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Stove Plate ....... 
No. 1 Wheels ... 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 37.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... .5@ 
Axles, Steel .....es.0. 00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 41.08 
Rails, Random Length. 39.006 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 41.00 
Angles and Splice Bars .00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *25.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... *25.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ *20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings °15.508 
Bar Crops and Plate... 25.06 
Cast Steel ....ccccese 25.00 
Alloy Free Turnings... 15.5@ 
Cut Structurals ....... 25.06 
Tin Can Bundles....... 20.00 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 26.06 
BS Das coweanseeces + 32.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
Uncut Tires ..ccccccee 33.50 





*Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 24.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 22.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... 22.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 24.50 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 30.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00 
Stove Plate .......... 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
Malloable .c.ccccccces 30.00 
Brake Shoes ...ccccce 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast.. 30.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 26.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.50 
Angles and Splice Bars 23.00 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundies.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.5@-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 35.00-36.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melting ....... $22.00 
Pee. 3 ORGS oss ae sr 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles .. 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap.. 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........++. 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

ns a omar ee ee 21.00 
Bushelings, new ae 
UNPTEM’S.. ec vcccceces 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings. ° 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No. 1 Cast........+... 87.50-38.00 





* Removed from price control 
Ang. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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TRY WAA 






Millions of dollars’ worth of industrial equipment and 
supplies still remain in War Assets inventories of surplus 
war material. Some of the equipment is unused; some 
of it is used. All for sale at extremely attractive prices. 

Are you considering the purchase of additional equip- 
ment for your plant? Before you place an order, check 
with the nearest WAA Customer Service Center—it will 
have listings of current offerings of all items featured in 
this advertisement. Among these you are likely to find 
exactly the item you want, at a price that will save you 
a substantial amount of money. 


All items are subject to prior sale 


Our inventory includes: Industrial Furnaces & Ovens + Welding Equip- 
ment (Arc, Resistance & Gas) - Conveyors (Alltypes) + Industrial Trucks 
(Hand & Power) + Hoists (Chain & Electric) » Foundry Equipment 
Motor Starting & Control Equipment « Industrial Fans 

Indicating & Control! Instruments 
oF 


OoreFrcs GeetBar 





O1isPposat aN 
of 


Offices! ocat2d at: Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago 
Cincinnati + Cleveland - Denver + Detroit - Grand Prairie, Tex. + Helena +» Houston . 
Jacksonville - Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville + Minneapolis 
Nashville - New Orleans - New York - Omaha + Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. « Richmond 1402—2A 
Salt Lake City + St. Louis -» San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane + Tulsa ad 


Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities 
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Why so much 7/4 about 
Materials Handling? 


In every industry today, materials handling is a’ very 
common subject for discussion. Plant engineers realize, 
probably more clearly than ever before, that the applica- 
tion of well-designed conveying equipment is a great step 
toward increased production and greater operating econ- 
omy. There isn’t anything new about efficient materials 
handling. For nearly half a century Mathews Conveyers 
and Conveyer Systems have been serving production, 
saving time and creating economy for manufacturers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


The benefit of this long and varied experience and 
the facilities of three modern plants is available today to 
both light and heavy industry. That is why, when talk 
turns to modern materials handling, that Mathews Con- 
veyer service is frequently brought into the discussion — 
and it is quite logical that it should be — for this conveyer 
service is complete from preliminary engineering to 
erection in the field. Whatever a load weighs — whether a 
few pounds or many tons — there is Mathews equipment 
which will handle it efficiently. 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST 


Sheets, Strip... 


Republic revises extras for hot 
and cold-rolled carbon steel 
strip 


Sheet Prices, Page 154 


Cleveland — Schedules of extras 
for hot and cold-rolled carbon steel 
strip have been revised by Republic 
Steel Corp. to bring them more in line 
with actual mill costs. Changes on 
hot-rolled concern pickling, extenso- 
meter tests, chemical requirements 
and packaging, while revisions on 
cold-rolled cover packaging and coil 
weights. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


| Co. also has issued revised schedules 


of extras for hot and cold-rolled strip, 
incorporating changes concerning 
pickling, oiling, extensometer tests, 
chemical requirements and packag- 
ing. One producer, operating on a 


| monthly quota basis with respect to 


flat-rolled products, announced Feb- 


| ruary quotas for its district offices 


| last week. 





However, this producer 
has no quotas for coated products for 
the first three months of 1948, need- 
ing that amount of time to work off 
the backlog being carried over from 
1947. 

Boston — Narrow cold-rolled strip 
in lower-carbon grades is more diffi- 
cult to obtain than higher-carbon 
grades and alloys, although spring 
steel and strip in the range of 0.50 
to 0.80 carbon has tightened. Supply 
of hot strip is below requirements for 
cold-reduction operations and uncer- 
tain as to delivery. This indicates 
some revisions in first quarter cold 
mill schedules which are filled. Sup- 
ply of all grades of sheets are below 
demand with the exception of stain- 
less. Attempting to get cold-rolled 
steel, buyers are using pressure in 
placing order for other products, mak- 
ing supply of sheets contingent on 
placing orders for stainless tubing 
and other products in easier supply. 


Philadelphia -——- Sheet producers 


| generally estimate that they will go 


into the first quarter with arrearages 
about as heavy as ever. In fact, at 
least two mills claim their arrear- 
ages will be greater than those which 
marked the beginning of the current 
quarter. Electrical sheet quotas after 


| the turn of the year will be a little 





larger, but they will be among the 
exceptions. Stainless steel sheets are 
in easy supply, with producers offer- 
ing shipments at around six weeks on 
an average. Announcement of a drop 
of 1.25 cents a pound in nickel as of 
Jan. 1 has resulted in various in- 
quiries from consumers as to the effect 
of this drop on stainless steel prices. 
Sellers reply that it is too early to 
say what, if any, action may be taken. 


Pittsburgh — Sheet and strip sup- 
ply for first half of next year is not 
expected to record significant im- 
provement despite completion of cold- 
reduction facilities during the interim, 
while some trade authorities do not 
anticipate much relief until well into 
1949. One of the major problems 
facing the steel industry is inade- 
quate supply and comparatively poor 
quality of basic raw materials such 
as coke and scrap, thus restricting 
overall supply of ingots for conver- 
sion into many finished steel items. 
As noted frequently in the past, the 
continuous hot and _ cold-reduction 
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Our half-billion-dollar construction 
program will help make the 
steel America needs 


New plants and improvements will cost 










one-half billion dollars... 





We’ve been spending 20 million dollars a 
month to improve production facilities... 








Our peacetime steel production has 





reached a new high... 





Tus YEAR United States Steel will produce 
61% more steel than in 1939, the last peacetime year 
before the war. 

Even with an increase of nearly 2,000,000 tons in steel 
capacity since 1940, our mills have been strained to supply 
steel to so many industries for so many things...veterans’ 
emergency housing... emergency freight cars. . . auto- 
mobiles . . . refrigerators .. . stoves... wire... pipe... 
machinery of all sorts, and countless other needs. 

An added difficulty in meeting present demands was 
the industry loss of 18 million tons of steel production 
resulting from the steel and coal strikes since V-J Day. 

Until November Ist of this year, U.S. Steel was spend- 
ing 20 million dollars a month for construction of new 
production facilities. During the coming months, we shall 
continue to spend more than 15 million dollars a month 
on this expansion program. We have scheduled improve- 
ments and additions costing one-half billion dollars... 
new blast furnaces . . . new coke ovens. . . new sheet mills 
...new wire mills . . . new facilities for increased produc- 
tion of steel ingots, tin plate and tubular products. 

United States Steel has never failed to increase its 
facilities to help meet the steel needs of the country. Our 
steel production is keeping pace with America. 


UNITED STATES 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES..... AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOGIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIASTEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY ° GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY . NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY . OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY . TENNESSEE COAL, IROW & RAILROAD COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ° UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY . VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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, 
ified view 
of IngAclad 
Sheet to show 
proportson of 
stasnless to 
mild steel. 





INGACLAD, the Stainless-Clad Steel that 
provides 100% stainless protection on the 
contact or exposed side—at much lower 
cost than for solid stainless. By using 
mvemecdus IngAclad you are able to incorporate the 
advantages of stainless steel in products 


or applications where otherwise its cost 


might be prohibitive. 


Right now when it is essential to lower 
costs of products and to save on plant 
equipment, it will pay you to investigate 
IngAclad Stainless-Clad Steel. Available in Sheets 18 


to 8 gauge and in Plates, “6” to %4" inclusive. 


INGERSOLL Stee! Division 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan 


INGACLAD 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 
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mills have forced hand-mill operations 
to the “side-lines,” with result there 
are very little hot-rolled sheets in the 
lighter gages produced. With the ad- 
ditional installation of cold-reduction 
mills it would appear logical that the 
hot-rolled sheet supply will be cut 
further. The overall shortage of sheet 
and strip indicated through 1948 has 
forced home appliance, automobile 
and other key consumer groups to 
realign projected production sched- 
ules for next year. 


Cincinnati— As sheet mills push 
rolling equipment to feasible limits, 
it becomes apparent with approach 
of a new quarter that little, if any, 
inroads have been made in the volume 
of carryover. Mill interests pro- 
nounced that quotas during the past 
year have been conservative, in an 
effort to achieve a current basis for 
shipments, but the aim was not 
reached. Demand is terrific, with 
slight hope for larger allocations next 
quarter and even less chance for ex- 
panded deliveries. 


St. Louis — Sheet production in 
this district dropped off last week 
following a breakdown in the slab 
mill at Granite City Steel Co. The 
suspension is expected to last about 
10 days at a loss of around 10,000 
tons. Operation of the company’s 
new cold reduction mill was sched- 
uled to begin Dec. 1. Starting rate 
will be slow and the first month’s pro- 
duction small. An old reduction mill, 
which duplicates the new, has been 
sold to Ford Motor Co., Detroit, and 
is being dismantled. Company’s 1948 
order books are to open with begin- 
ning of the new operation. It ex- 
pects to be current on orders by Jan. 
1 after which production of hot sheets 
and plates will be stopped perma- 
nently. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 154 


Pittsburgh — Although demand- 
supply relationship in carbon bars is 
in better balance than other steel 
products, such as sheets, strip and 
plates, there is still a serious short- 
age, notably among the smaller sizes. 
First-quarter production allotments 
of merchant carbon bars have been 
slightly reduced reflecting a correc- 
tion of previous over-optimistic mill 
estimates of ability to produce under 
present day operating conditions. In 
addition to retarding adverse effect 
on primary steel operating schedules 
due to poor quality raw materials, the 
steel industry is faced with necessity 
of relining overworked blast furnaces. 
Alloy bar producers note a continued 
moderate upturn in new orders par- 
ticularly from agricultural implement 
manufacturers. With exception of al- 
loy spring steel flats, most alloys are 
available within 4 to 6 weeks. 


Hot-rolled alloy bar producers here 
have not yet followed Republic Steel 
Corp.’s price action Nov. 17 in revis- 
ing alloy grade extras $2 to $3 per 
ton and size extras up to $20 a ton 
in smaller classifications. In line with 
the extra revisions on hot-rolled al- 
loy, Republic Steel has made similar 
adjustments in the cold-finished alloy 
bar card. As in hot-rolled, no other 
cold-finishers yet have revised their 
extras. Continued improvement in 
new orders for cold-finished alloy and 
carbon bars is reported, although 
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some items in larger size ranges still 
are available from stock. 

Boston — Most consumers of cold- 
finished bars have inventories in bal- 
ance with demand and those of larger 
sizes in hot-rolled carbon show slight 
improvement. There are, however, 
tight spots in the latter, notably in 
small sizes. Bolt and nut producers 
lack rounded stocks and this con- 
tributes toward extended deliveries in 
fasteners. Many forge shops are 
working a higher ratio of alloys than 
formerly and that grade is in balance 
with demand. Automatic screw ma- 
chine products make up a substantial 
volume of bar buying. 

Philadelphia — Some producers of 
hot carbon bars expect to have order 
books in better balance by the end 
of this year, although sellers without 
exception will have a carryover of un- 
filled, past-due tonnage. Actually, 
there will be a few large sellers who 
will be in no better position than 
heretofore and probably in a little 
worse position, especially on small 
and medium sizes. 

A large eastern producer is expect- 
ed to announce shortly new analyses 
extras, also new size extras which in 
the case of blooms, billets and slabs 
will effect only certain sizes. 

Cleveland — Republic Steel Corp. 
has made upward revisions in its cold- 
finished alloy bar extra schedule, af- 
fecting size and alloy content of 
rounds, hexagons and squares. These 
changes, effective Nov. 17, accompany 
similar revisions in extras on hot- 
rolled alloy bars and alloy blooms, 
billets and slabs. The revisions re- 
flect recent increases in prices of fer- 
roalloys. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 155 


Pittsburgh — Sellers eontinue un- 
der heavy pressure for delivery of 
all pipe and tubing classifications, 
with exception of stainless and alloy 
mechanical pressure tubing, and to 
lesser extent for API drill pipe. Pres- 
sure for shipments of standard pipe 
and bulk of oil country goods is not 
expected to ease for months. The 
Marshall Plan should not involve 
much pipe for western European 
countries. Indicative of the indus- 
try’s efforts to modernize and expand 
production facilities to meet huge 
pent-up demand for pipe is recent re- 
port that Wheeling Steel Co. has 
awarded a contract to Aetna-Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., Youngstown, 
O., for a continuous butt-weld tube 
mill at its Benwood Works. Upon 
completion of the program, the Ben- 
wood plant is expected to have a 
monthly capacity of 20,000 net tons 
of butt-weld pipe, or about 1/3 over 
present capacity; and production of 
lap-weld pipe at the plant will be dis- 
continued. Rust Furnace Co. has 
been awarded a contract for a car- 
type annealing furnace, for heat treat- 
ment of fabricated pipe, by F. Shaw 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Boston—Merchant steel pipe al- 
locations for the first quarter are 
generally unchanged with some mills 
tentatively lining up about 30 per 
cent of district quotas, for direct 
shipments. Included in the latter 
category are utilities with prospective 
tonnage substantially under require- 
ments which are estimated at five 
to six times heavier than prewar. 
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READY-DOWER means 
constant 


Ready- 
Power- 
equipped 

aker 
Industrial 
Fork Truck 











FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK 
OPERATION AT ITS BEST 


The maximum performance of 
any electric truck can be 
maintained indefinitely when 
it is equipped with Ready- 
Power. These complete, 
compact power units pro- 
vide constant, dependable 
power generated right on 
the truck chassis. Any elec- 
tric truck can be converted 
to Ready-Power. Manufac- 
turers will equip trucks with 
Ready-Power at your request. 
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Ready-Power-equipped Elwell- 
Parker stacking merchandise 


™READY-POWER: 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


SEE READY-POWER UNITS ON DISPLAY AT THE SECOND NATIONAL MATERIAL HANDLING SHOW—ROOTH 407 
165. 
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THE HOURS YOU SAVE in factory assembly by 
simply peeling precision laminations for accurate 
fitting of machine parts will be repeated by your 
users On every service adjustment. Want perform- 
ance data and photo chart of applications? 


Laminum shims are cut to your specifications, but shim materials 
for repair are sold through your industrial distributors. 





Laminated Shim Company, Incorporated 
87 Union Street « Glenbrook, Conn. 


que 8° 2215 
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Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 155 


New York — Structural steel mar- 
ket is fairly active here with a num- 
ber of district schools up for figuring 
and with two fairly sizable schools 
in Queens having been awarded re- 
cently. In addition, plans are ex- 
pected out shortly for the superstruc- 
ture for the Van Wyck highway proj- 
ect in Queens for the state of New 
York. 

Boston-—New inquiry for fabricated 
structural steel is light. Bids for 
the construction of two piers, Mystic 
river bridge, closes Dec. 8, taking 650 
tons of steel piling. Superstructure 
of this bridge will take 35,000 tons of 
structural steel. Fabricating shops 
have fair backlogs with unbalanced 
inventory of plain material to meet 
commitments. There appears to be 
slight chance for improvement in 
plain material tonnage in the near 
future with freight car building draw- 
ing off a substantial volume. 

Philadelphia — A leading shape 
seller indicates that he will enter the 
new year with order books in better 
balance than in many months. This 
is ascribed primarily to conservative 
action in the acceptance of new or- 
ders and to the actual blocking out 
of certain periods over recent months. 


Plates eee 
Plate Prices, Page 155 


Boston — Fabricators are shopping 
for tonnage more infrequently than 
formerly, realizing no additional vol- 
ume is available. Tank shops are im- 
provising where possible and for small 
units, floor plate, high-tensile alloy 
and aluminum are utilized. Some pro- 
ducers will not sell these grades for 
this application. Mills taking orders 
for light carbon welding quality 
plates are heavily loaded, while order 
backlogs with other mills carry a rel- 
atively high ratio of special quality. 
Weldment shops’ inventories are low- 
er than was the case some weeks 
back. Weldment tonnage is far in 
excess of the prewar average. 

Philadelphia — Plate producers are 
making slow progress in bringing 
their order books into balance. Not- 
withstanding conservative action in 
the acceptance of new orders, most 
sellers will have fairly substantial ar- 
rearages at the end of this year, a 
fact they ascribe in part to the ina- 
bility to get operations up to normal 
because of shortage of metallics. Cer- 
tain district plants are unable to op- 
erate their rolling departments more 
than four days a week or, not infre- 
quently, more than three days. Pres- 
sure for new tonnage continues as 
strong as ever, especially for light 
gage plate. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 155 


Washington — An order stopping 
use of tin plate containers for beer, 
coffee and other nonfood products 
was drafted tentatively last week at 
a conference of 14 steel company rep- 
resentatives called by H. B. McCoy, 
Office of Materials Distribution. Or- 
der will be discussed with representa- 
tives of the brewing and other inter- 
ested industries and probably will go 
into effect at the beginning of 1948. 
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Scrap... 


Brokers’ buying prices ease 
slightly. Relatively little new 
reported 


Serap Prices, Page 160 


New York—Brokers’ buying prices 
last week eased off $1 to around $38 
for the principal steelmaking grades, 
with some leading scrap brokers an- 
ticipating a further drop of several 
dollars a ton. This forecast is predi- 
cated on new mill buying which is 
expected to develop at substantially 
lower prices. Meanwhile, shipments 
are moving almost entirely against 
back orders, with most commitments 
now about completed. Short shovel 
turnings are off slightly to $30 to $31, 
fob shipping point. Cast grades are 
exceptionally tight, but brokers are 
holding their buying prices un- 
changed. 

Boston — With old higher priced 
contracts virtually completed, price 
for heavy melting steel scrap is now 
on a basis of $40, Pittsburgh deliv- 
ered, or $31.50 to $32.50, fob shipping 
point here, with moderate new buy- 
ing down at that level. Other steel- 
making grades are adjusting to that 
plane with usual differentials. Supply 
of strictly No. 1 is limited, although 
accumulations in yards have mount- 
ed during recent period of inactivity. 
About the only increase in tonnage 
emanates from heavier shipbreaking 
at tide water points. Cast has not 
gone through the drastic price fluc- 
tuations and most large consumers 
have built up reserves. 

Pittsburgh — Mills have formally 
canceled unshipped tonnage on higher 
priced orders, most of which expired 
around Nov. 22. Relatively little new 
buying is reported at the $40 level for 
heavy melting steel, with leading 
brokers and dealers unwilling to make 
large tonnage commitments as long 
as future price trends remain so un- 
eertain. Scrap inventories in recent 
weeks reflect heavy shipments on 
higher priced orders. Further tight- 
ening in pig iron supply has accentu- 
ated the shortage in cast scrap and 
resulted in forcing price for No. 1 
cupola up another $1 to a range of 
$50 to $51. Higher prices also have 
developed for railroad items, with rail- 
road malleable on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s recent list allocated at close 
to $60. 

One important aspect of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.’s purchase of the govern- 
ment blast furnace at Monessen, Pa., 
is that the company will require some 
16,000 tons less scrap per month when 
the furnace is placed in operation 
toward the close of second quarter 
next year. In addition, operation of 
this unit will make possible sale of 
18,000 to 20,000 tons of pig iron each 
month to foundries and other inter- 
ests. 

Philadelphia — The end of the pres- 
ent test period in steel scrap is be- 
lieved to be near at hand. Traders 
are hesitant to predict precisely 
what the outcome will be, but mean- 
while prices are unchanged. Steel 
producers are pressing hard for cast 
scrap of most of any of the major 
grades in an effort to compensate 
somewhat for their inability to get 
sufficient pig iron. 

Cleveland—Bulk of the scrap mov- 
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@ It isn’t boasting to say that we really know 
something about stainless steel wire. Wire has 
always been the business of PAGE. And stainless 
steel wire has been a PAGE specialty almost since 
the introduction of stainless. 

PAGE offers you a responsible source for wire 
and information about its use in production. 
High and low carbon steel, Armco iron as well 
as various analyses of stainless. Get in touch 
with PAGE. 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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% ¢ TO IS COST OF UNLOADING rad > —_— Poa ape ergs —, 
per FREIGHT CAR OF TUBING | their stecl suppliers. Although most 


' ‘ i old high-priced orders for dealer 
na recent demonstration at the Connecticut plant of a large manufacturer of scrap expired Nov. 22, the $44.50 


bearings, KRANE KAR unloaded 50 tons of tubing from a boxcar, transported orders of one consumer in the Valley 
*| remained in effect until Dec. 1, and 








and placed it onto a truck .. . a testing o i i i 

re P enya ager 7 a peration even in the best circumstances | while dealers were seeking enough 
: e length of the tubing and the narrow clearance allowed by the boxcar | scrap to cover the latter there was 
coor. Each load was swung on the boom and dragged into position to clear the | little inclination to seek new business 


doorway before transfer to the truck. Even under these a i . | immediately from consumers, the 
dverse operating con | bulk of whom have displayed resis- 


ditions, KRANE KAR did the job in three hours . . . at a cost of only 8c per ton. tance to prices above $39.50, Cleve- 


KRANE KAR lifts, swings, carries, | land, for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 


and places loads of any shape or Very little dealer scrap is expected 
to move in December, one reason be- 


size up to 10 tons... stori 

stacki P tieri insid ee ing brokers are hesitant to take 
stacking, tering inside plant or | $39.50 orders when they fear they 
in the yard. . . loading and un- | will have to cover at a loss, and an- 
loading of freight cars, trucks, pers ae being bare! —— of 
trail a : dealers to stay out o e market in 
ates plant alterations and December for tax consideration. It 





repairs. 9 to 37 ft. booms or 
telescopic booms; pneumatic or 
solid rubber tires; gasoline or 
Diesel. Electric magnet, clam- 
shell bucket, and other attach- 
ments are available. 


| is expected this custom will prevail 
| again this year. However, one scrap 
consumer is increasingly hopeful that 
the resistance displayed the last 
month against high scrap prices, 
along with increases in receipts of 
earmarked scrap from steel con- 
sumers, will be stabilizing factors 














Ask for Bulletin No. 69. ‘ 

USERS: G | when scrap consumers again attempt 
ERS: General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, DuPont, Pullman- to buy dealer scrap. With steel mills 
Standard, Boeing, Todd Shipyards, General Electric, Westinghouse, etc. receiving an increasing quantity of 
scrap from their steel customers, 
THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE foundries are finding it more difficult 
. to obtain scrap, with the result they 
| WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER are having to pay increasingly higher 
\| 1%, 24%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES prices. Entering into the additional 
¥ cost are freight charges that result 
CRAAUNIE CAI from the necessity of taking remote 
| material in order to get enough scrap 

a ed A et an ' to continue foundry operations. 
Detroit — Deadline of Nov. 22 


brought cancellations of all high- 
= a See = priced orders for scrap from mills 
which apparently for the moment are 
sufficiently comfortable on invento- 
ries to make a determined stand to 
hold the current price level. The 
earlier relaxation from the so-called 
“formula” price enticed a fairly good 
supply of material to the market, 
persuading mills to adopt a waiting 
policy in the expectation that after 
the turn of the year tonnage will be 
forthcoming at present prices. 
Chicago — Transactions in the 
scrap market here aggregated a small 
volume last week, but there seemed 
to be a growing recognition of the 
$39, delivered, price which steel mills 
have been offering for the past several 
weeks for heavy melting steel. Indus- 
trial producers of scrap are selling 
their output in keeping with this basis 
and brokers also are acquiring some 
dealer materials. Railroads continue 
to get higher prices for their offer- 
ings, but there are indications that 
“TzialZ a slight easing may be getting under 
La. / | Dry, eit way. Market sources seem cheered 
fill by evidence of price stabilization, but 
iL point out that the real market test 
li j / will not come until early December. 
TL 
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Buffalo—Further strength in cast 
items featured the scrap market last 
week as the stalemate continued in 
steelmaking grades. Cupola cast 
jumped $2 a ton to a range of $48 to 
$50 on fresh sales. Stove plate prices 
mounted similarly to a range of $47 
The to $49. Dealers and leading mill con- 

° sumers remained deadlocked on in- 

a € ri a q to r) & got items as mills refused to go above 
$39.25 in bidding for No. 2 heavy 

oR -3 el -y Sanne melting and bundles. There were ad- 

¢ ditional indications of the stalemate 

being prolonged as some dealers 


5634 FILLMORE STREET, CHICAGO 114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK showed a preference to remain out 
of the market until Jan. 1. 
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Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 156 


Pittsburgh — Critical shortage of 
pig iron supply for the foundry trade 
is becoming more acute due to ne- 
cessity of relining long over-worked 
blast furnaces and fact current out- 
put of a number of units is below rated 
capacity because of poor quality coke 
and high price levels for turnings. It 
is reported some blast furnace inter- 
ests are considering revising down- 
ward their rated capacity data to 
more realistic levels to reflect the poor 





The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp. 


OF GLASSPORT, PA. 


... does a 100 hour job in 44 minutes 





quality fuel situation. The lone mer- | TE 


chant stack here, for example, is un- | 


able to produce at better than 90 
per cent of capacity because of inad- 
equate fuel supply, while it is esti- 





} 
| 


mated that nearly 20 per cent of rated | 
pig iron capacity on country-wide | 
basis is being lost for reasons out- | 





lined above. 


Less than 60 per cent of merchant | 
pig iron requirements for this district | 
currently is available to the trade. | 


A number of gray iron foundries here 


were forced to close down recently | 


while lone merchant stack was pro- 
ducing malleable iron, and it is ex- 


pected some malleable shops will have | 


to do likewise while the stack is on 
foundry iron for next few weeks. 


Foundries anticipate some im-| 
provement in pig iron supply by mid- | 
dle of next year, now that Pittsburgh | 
Steel Co. has been awarded the 1200- | 
ton government owned Monessen, Pa., |! 
blast furnace, which was 95 per cent |° 


completed before construction was 


halted toward the close of the war. |4 


It is hoped this unit will make avail- 


able about 20,000 tons of additional 
pig iron monthly to the foundry trade * 


and other interests. With the sale 


of this unit all blast furnaces in the 


western Pennsylvania area will have 


been brought into the industry’s all- 
out production effort to offset present | 


critical iron shortage. 

Philadelphia — Foundries, handi- 
capped by shortage of pig iron and 
scrap, closed down the day before 
Thanksgiving for the remainder of the 


week. Arrangements, however, were | jis 


made to take in whatever shipments 








12) : : 
le - pody seted re 44 mi aie’ pes flame 
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of pig iron and scrap that might ar- |, ais 
rive. The month just closed will |:% 
show a generally lighter melt at dis- | *4 


trict foundries than in October, be- 


cause of stringency in raw materials. 
Only in metallurgical coke have foun- 
dries been able to maintain a fairly 
comfortable position in recent weeks, 
and this by virtue of the fact that 
the larger of the two blast furnaces 
at Swedeland, Pa., has been down for 
repairs and, consequently, has made 
its normal consumption of coke avail- 
able to other consumers. This fur- 
nace should be in blast again by not 
later than Dec. 15, which will help 
the pig iron situation. Most foun- 
dries have enough metallurgical coke 
on hand to keep them going until 
March. 

Cleveland — Shortage of merchant 
pig iron is expected to become even 
more intensified as a result of the sale 
by the War Assets Administration to 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. of one of two 
turboblowers from the government- 
owned Cleveland blast furnace op- 
erated by Republic Steel Corp. The 
turboblower is to be moved from 
Cleveland and installed at Monessen, 
Pa., at a government-owned incom- 
plete blast furnace which has been 
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Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you have 
a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call. 


Address: Dept. S-6987, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Ali Principal Cities 





TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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. 
Quick, easy, push-button con- 
trol featured by Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors gives 
you a tighter grip on a// door 
costs. It helps cut heating and 
air-conditioning costs through 
prompt, rapid closing of doors. 
It saves time and steps (you 
can have any needed number 
of additional controls at remote 
points). It avoids traffic bottle- 
necks at doorways, and along 
with these operating advan- 
tages, you get the extra durabil- 
ity, protection and space-saving 
efficiency of these rugged, all- 
steel doors with their world- 
= famous coiling upward action. 


with MOTOR OPERATED 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Built any size, for installation 
in old or new buildings. Write 
today for complete information. 


INNFAR 


the KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY 


FACTORIES 
1780-1800 Fields Ave. + Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. * San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 











sold to Pittsburgh Steel Co. This 
will leave the Cleveland furnace de- 
pendent on one turboblower, which is 
said to be insufficient for high effi- 
ciency operations. Furthermore, 
breakdown of the lone turboblower 
would put the Cleveland furnace out 
of rroduction, inasmuch as its location 
does not permit serving it with tur- 
boblowers of Republic’s other blast 
furnaces. Shutdown of one of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co.’s blast furnaces 
here for repair has temporarily 
pinched the stringent supply of mer- 
chant iron. Any interruption to the 
flow of iron to foundries presents a 
critical problem inasmuch as _ those 
consumers are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, one large foundry, 
for example, reporting it has only a 
week’s supply of pig. Consumers of 
merchant iron dependent on Tona- 
wanda Iron Corp.’s production at 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., have been 
inquiring at Cleveland for new sources 
of pig after that subsidiary of Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. withdraws from the merchant 
iron trade Jan. 1. 

Boston—Dwindling delivery of pig 
iron from the Buffalo and other out- 
side furnaces is marked by the sus- 
pension of shipments of merchant 
iron tonnage by an upper New York 
unit. This integrated producer will 
melt all its production. Main supply 
for New England melters is the 15,000 
tons monthly from Everett, Mass. 

Washington — Contract for re- 
building the Gadsden blast furnace 
has been let to Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Furnace is expected 
to be ready for operation in Feb- 
ruary or March. Republic Steel Corp., 
with an interim lease on‘ the stack, 
will put it on foundry grades, pro- 
ducing at the rate of 280,000 tons 
annually for cast iron pipe and for 
other southern foundry uses. 

Youngstown, O. — New No. 4 
blast furnace at the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’s Ohio Works was lighted 
Nov. 20, with a large delegation of 
high officials attending, including 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president, U. S. 
Steel Corp., and Charles R. Cox, presi- 
dent of Carnegie-Illinois. 

The new furnace is a 900-ton unit, 
and was built on the site of old No. 4 
furnace, a 750-ton unit which was 
originally built in 1904. 

The new furnace has some unusual 
features. One is the carbon block 
construction of the hearth which 
boosted cost $30,000 to $40,000. Blast 
furnace men said it will virtually 
eliminate the danger of breakouts, 
and that it likely will give a longer 
furnace life and probably greater 
yield. Another feature was abrasion 
resisting steel plate construction in 
the downcomers instead of brick con- 
struction, eliminating danger of brick- 
work falling out of place. 

Buffalo — The pinch in pig iron 
supplies has become more acute with 
additional reports of foundries par- 
ing operations. Although 15 out of 
16 stacks in the area are active, pro- 
ducers report shipments are far short 
of meeting even the so-called urgent 
demands made by consumers to avoid 
shutdowns or sharp curtailments in 
output. 

Cincinnati—Although pig iron allot- 
ments are unchanged, shipments into 
this district are lagging to the extent 
that some interests fear quotas will 
not be fulfilled. 
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When you want to go places 
and see things in Cleve- 
land, it will be more con- 
venient and more pleasant 
to start from friendly, 
hospitable Hotel Cleveland. 
Adjoining Union Passenger 
Terminal, Garage and Ter- 
minal office buildings. Close 
to stores, theatres, Public 
Hall, Stadium, boat docks, 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 155 


New York — New freight cars 
placed in service totaled 7736 during 
October, but 12,129 cars were retired 
from operation at the same time, the 
Association of American Railroads 
reported last week. Installations for 
the first 10 months this year totaled 
46,308 cars, but 60,486 were retired. 
As a result, orders on hand with build- 
ers Nov. 1 called for 109,467 new cars. 
This was the highest since April, 
1923. 


Steel Interests Buy 
Carter Coal Co. 


Carter Coal Co., holding mines cap- 
able of shipping 1,500,000 tons annu- 
ally, has been purchased by a group 
of Cleveland, Youngstown and Can- 
adian steel and coal interests and 
preparations are being made to re- 
sume production at the mines, idle 
since the Navy returned them to the 
company last June. 

Frank Purnell, president of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
will be board chairman of the purchas- 
ing company. Leigh Willard, presi- 
dent of Interlake Iron Corp., Cleve- 
land, will be president, and H. G. 
Hilton, president of the Steel Co. of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont., and Henri 
Pell Junod, Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, will be vice presidents. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. will su- 
pervise the company’s sales. 

Carter Coal owns mines in West 
Virginia with capacity for 1,500,000 
tons. Mines produce Pocahontas coal 
which has been used by the purchas- 
ing steel companies and others for 
many years. Idleness of the mines 
during the past summer has contrib- 
uted to the shortage of coking coal 
which has adversely affected pig iron 
and steel production. 


1948 Seen Repetition of 
1947 in Steel Production 


(Continued from Page 63) 
ceive this year, he said, pointing out 
that Republic, third largest steel pro- 
ducer, will produce almost exactly 
2 million tons of sheets and strip 
this year, and 2 million tons is more 
flat rolled steel than is produced by 
Weirton Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. or Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. It is obvious, he said, that no 
such tonnage could be lifted out of 
established distribution channels 
without causing a complete break- 
down of industrial production. 

Users Acquire Mills— ‘As you 
know,” he said, “the nonintegrated 
hand mills which produce sheets have 
practically all been acquired by large 
steel users, such as General Electric 
and Borg-Warner, who are beyond 
suspicion. Four of them, however, 
have been bought by so-called syn- 
dicates whose antecedents are pretty 
obscure. They undoubtedly find them- 
selves with surplus sheets beyond 
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BURRS * BURNS * SCRATCHES 


“PRECISION” 


SUBMERGED SPE 


FF MA 


Specifically designed for the important job of cutting off metallurgical 
specimens for microscopic examination without disturbing the struc- 
ture of the material . the ‘‘Precision’’-Jarrett Submerged Specimen 
Cutter is the only machine which completely submerges both wheel 
and sample in water during the cutting-off operation. It produces a 
perfect cut-off surface, free from burns, scratches and grain distortion 

ready for mounting and polishing without intermediate grinding. 
Features of this model which contribute to perfect results are under- 
water cutting, slow-speed wheel and the specially designed vise, engin- 
eered to hold the sample rigidly in position. A_ strong, stable, 
self-contained unit, this specimen cut-off machine is built for precision 
work under safe-operating conditions. Another excellent example of 
“Precision” engineering. Write for Metallurgical Bulletin No 850-S. 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 
Precision Scientific Company 


CUT-O 


3737 


YOUR NAME?’ 


When you order STRENES METAL 
dies from us, they are distinctively 
yours in metallurgical structure. 

By varying cupola changes, we are 
able to give each batch of STRENES 
METAL special characteristics in re- 
spect to hardness, toughness, density, 
temperability, acid resistance, mag- 
netic qualities, etc. Knowing the 
drawing and forming problem, we 
mix the ingredients of STRENES 


THE ADVANCE 


119 SEMINARY AVE.,, 


METAL to meet the requirements. 

This explains why STRENES 
METAL dies deliver an extraordi- 
nary number of stampings between 
redressings, thereby greatly cutting 
maintenance and production costs. 

It will pay you to find out how the 
advantages of STRENES METAL 
dies are applicable to your drawing 
and forming operations, Ask us for 
specific information. 


FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


STRENES METAL 


DRAWING AND FORMING DIES 
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Hendrick is exceptionally well 
equipped to manufacture to 


specifications a wide range of 


metal products that involve 
such operations as perforating, 
forming, welding, 
brazing, The 
perforated elevator bucket il- 


shaping, 
riveting, ete. 





Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site”’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 





lustrated is typical of the many 
specialized articles for whose 
fabrication Hendrick has un- 
usual facilities. 


Write us in detail regarding 
any metal product you desire 
fabricated. 


Manufacluring Company 
30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 



























High grade 





manufactured with Skill «experience Ly men who 


that’s the story of the National Roll and 


Machine Co. 


from your specification. 


be given our immediate attention. 


tions given promptly. 


NATIONAL ROLL & 


CLEVELAN 


934 ANSEL ARD., 


We are equipped to manu- 
facture rolls of any desired profile made 
Any inquiry will 


eet 


MACHINE co. 


3, OHIO 


Quota- 


| small 





the needs of their own syndicate 
members. However, even if this sur- 
plus was sold at black market prices, 
and I don’t know that it is, the 
total capacity of these four units is 
only 300,000 tons, of which only a 
minor portion in turn reaches the 
open market.” 


Details Charges — Following Mr. 
White on the platform as speaker, 
Tom L. Smith, president of the in- 
stitute, detailed at length the various 
charges and abuses in distribution 
levelled at the steel industry. He 
cited the Washington investigations 
and the testimony given at the vari- 
ous hearings and gave eight reasons 
why stampers have not been able to 
obtain adequate sheet and strip steel 
to meet the demand for stampings. 
These are: 1—Diversion of sheet 
steel to the “gray market;” 2—un- 
equal allocations by steel mills be- 
tween owned stamping companies 
and independent stampers; 3—short- 
age of scrap; 4—réfusal of certain 
steel producers to ship direct to 
users; 5—refusal of certain 
steel producers to accept orders for 
hot rolled steel as in the past; 6— 
refusal of certain steel mills to ac- 
cept and fill orders from old custom- 
ers located at considerable distance 
from mills; 7—refusal of certain steel 
mills to recognize historical position 
of stampers with companies absorbed 
by steel mills; 8—lack of sufficient 
ingot and rolling mill, pickling and 
hot-roll capacity. 

As a result, Mr. Smith said, stamp- 
ers have been forced to purchase 
steel in the “gray” market, engage in 
ingot conversion deals and use infe- 
rior quality steel. As a result, cost 
of stampings has been increased be- 
cause of greater down-time of press- 
es, more frequent and increased cost 
of tool settings, greater quantity of 
spoiled work, and the disproportion- 
ate time of management required to 
find enough steel to keep operating. 

Makes Recommendations—He con- 
cluded his talk with 11 recommenda- 
tions to correct existing conditions: 
1—That the steel mills recognize the 
seriousness of the “gray” market 
and take steps to correct such diver- 
sion of tonnage; 2—that the steel 
companies carry out informal agree- 
ments with government authorities 
as a condition for removal of gov- 
ernment control of steel distribution 
on a basis of prewar history of pur- 
chases; 3—that steel company-owned 
stamping companies be treated the 


| same as independent stampers in the 


allocation of steel; 4—that steel com- 
panies recognize the historical posi- 
tion of stampers with steel produc- 
ers now absorbed by them; 5—that 
steel producers resume shipments of 
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“HERCULES” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RED-STRAND. 








MADE ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 


WIRE ROPE MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1857 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE «© ST. LOUIS 12, MO., U.S.A. 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Friction sawing is one of few mechanical proc- 
esses which employ the heat of friction in a useful 
manner. It concentrates heat on the material to 
be severed at a rate which is faster than it can 
absorb heat. The immediate temperature rise of 
the contact surface is so great that its strength is 
reduced considerably lower than that of the colder 
blade rim. This heated surface is readily removed 
by the blade and permits complete severing of 


the material rapidly with no loss of metal from 
the blade. 
Because of its versatile ability to cut many varied 
structural shapes, as well as solid or hollow bars 
in any sequence, without change of blade or set- 
up, one machine can handle o volume of cutting 
that would otherwise require several separate 
shears or slow speed saws. 
_ Consult Kling engineers regarding your metal cut- 
| ting problems. State size of material to be cut. 
Bulletin No. 9200 giving full particulars and sug- 
gestions as to the type and size of saw will be 
mailed promptly. No obligation. 


SKLING BROS. coaincerins work 


 ~ Punches; Bar, Angle and Rotary Shears; Combination Shear, Punch 
and Copers; Plate and Angle Bending Rolls; Heavy Duty Grinders 


1328S NORTH KOSTNER AVE, CWICAGO 51, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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NEW BUSINESS 











hot-rolled steel to those stampers 
having a historical position as to its 
use; 6—that allocation of steel based 
on historical position be made re- 
gardless of geographic locations of 
customers; 7-—-that steel mills fill or- 
ders from stampers who have a his- 
torical position with the company, 
regardless of size; 8—that the gov- 
ernment greatly accelerate at this 
time the sale of surplus ships, obso- 
lete war material and all other prop- 
erty that is now or will eventually 
be sold as: scrap; 9—that the gov- 
ernment speed the collection ana 
preparation of scrap now abroad; 10 

that the scrap, ingot and semi-raw 
steel requirements under the Mar- 
shall Plan be carefully screened giv- 
ing due consideration to possible dis- 
turbance to the domestic market; 11 

that the steel companies give due 
consideration to the present and 
probable future per capita require- 
ments for sheet and strip and pro- 
vide ingot, hot and cold 
such de- 


necessary 
rolling to meet 


mands. 


capacity 


The meeting was closed with an 
address by Jerry Doyle, labor rela- 
director, Research Institute of 
America. This was supplemented by 
documentary film 
aimed es 


tions 


showing of a 
“Crossroads for America” 


an antidote for leftish propaganda. 

Program for the meeting was ar- 
ranged by J. A. MacMillan, executive 
vice president and treasurer, Geomet- 
ric Stamping Co., Cleveland, in his 
capacity as program’ chairman. 
Hunter Morrison Jr., vice president, 
Morrison Products Inc., Cleveland, 
chairman of the institute’s Cleveland 
District, served as chairman of the 
meeting, which, in addition to the 
stampers, was attended by many 
steel warehousemen and _ industrial 
purchasing agents. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


880 tons, school No. 20, Queens, New York 
city, to Harris Structural Steel Co., that 
city. 


850 tons, school No. 173, Queens, New York 
city, to Harris Structural Steel Co., that 
city. 

350 tons, reconstruction, Pier 88, Seattle, to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle; Ather- 
ton Construction Co., Seattle, general con- 
tractors. 

220 tons, plant addition, Lucas Paint Co., 
Gibbsboro, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


650 tons, steel piling, two piers, Mystic river 
bridge, Boston; bids Dec. 8. 

170 tons, steel gates, Medicine Creek dam, 
Missouri Basin project, chief engineer, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Denver. 


350 tons of column cores, for Minskoff apart- 





High 
Durable. 
Automatic. 








STYLE M 


A positive Roll Feed for your punch press. 
speed drive. 
Hardened, ground feed rolls. 


ator’s hands between punch and die. 
Lower insurance rate. 
right or left feeds. 






Silent. Accurate. 







No need to endanger oper- 







Unit supplied for 






Adjustable timing. 


ment, Fifth Ave., New York; bids asked; 
substantial tonnage of reinforcing trusses 
required. 

175 tons, Woolworth store, Huntington, Long 
Island; bids asked. 

Unstated tonnage, 
Long Island. 

Unstated tonnage, auditorium, Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J.; pending. 


school, North Belmore, 


Unstated, fishways near Hells Gate, Fraser 
river, B. C.; bids to International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, New West- 
minster, B. C., Dec. 15. 


Canyon Ferry Camp; 
Reclamation, Helena, 


Unstated, warehouse, 
bids to Bureau of 
Mont., Dec. 18. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


115 tons, state bridge, Klickitat county, Wash- 
ington, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


525 tons, east and west Calumet floodgates, 
U. S. engineer, New Orleans; bids Dec, 19, 
work also requires 150 tons, structural 


steel gates, and 21,200 square feet, steel 
sheet piling. 
500 tons or more, men’s ward, Steilacoom 


state hospital, Washington state; Macdonald 
Building Co., Tacoma, low, $2,644,142. 
200 tons, Washington state highway bridges; 
general contracts to Hamilton Builders, 
Olympia, $69,958, and Fiorito Bros., Seattle, 
$439,025. 
200 tons, 
Dec. 8. 
100 tons, tunnel and canal, Riverton project, 
Wyo., chief engineer, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver; work also takes 100 tons, 
steel tunnel supports. 
Unstated, $250,000 warehouse and_e service 
building for General Electric Co., Portland, 
Oreg.; bids asked. 


Mystic river bridge, Boston; bids 


PLATE Ss e268 ‘> 
PLATES PLACED 


100 tons plus, 1535 feet 66-inch steel water 
pipe for Seattle, to American Pipe & Con- 
struction Co., Portland, Oreg., low $38,969. 


PLATES PENDING 


900 tons, three 30-foot diameter surge tanks, 
Central Valley project, Calif., chief engineer, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver. 


Tinstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon storage tank, 


Hungry Horse project, Mont., chief engi- 
neer, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 


PIPE. ... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


890 tons, including 755 tons, 14-inch, and 
135 tons, 12-inch, steel pipe, Boulder Can- 
yon project, chief engineer, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Denver; work also includes 400 
tons, steel plates, for storage tanks. 


100 tons plus, 6 and S8-inch pipe, hydrants and 


steel water tank for Beverly Park Publ'c 
Utility Department, Everett, Wash.; bids 
Nov. 28. 


RAILS, CARS... 








2-pe. driving disc. 





LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Baltimore & Ohio, 100 diesel-electric, 1000 
horsepower, switching engines; 40 to Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Ill.; 25 to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa.; 25 to American 
Locomotive Co., New York; and 10 to 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 





2. Non-slip, non-marking feed rolls. 
3. Silent, positive roller drive. 
4. Bracket lifts roll for pilots to locate work. 





5. Extra strong feed construction. 
6. Bracket easily attached to press. 





Request Bulletins 


F. J. LITTELL MACHINE CO. 
4165 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


Denver, Rio Grande & Western, four 1000- 
horsepower and three 1500-horsepower diesel- 
electric switching engines, to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. 


Indian State Railways, 150 broad-gage 2-8-2 
type steam locomotives, 90 going to Montreal 
Locomotive Works, Montreal, Canada, and 

he 60 to the Canadian Locomotive Co. 
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PRODUCTION 
MACHINES 
SINCE 1896 


The James COULTER Machine Co. 


BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° 
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“TWECOTONG" Insulated Electrode Holders feature simplicity of 
design and operation. Laminated Glass Cloth Insulation is almost 
indestructible. Made in 250, 300 and 500 ampere sizes. Cool 
running, positive grip, perfect balance. All parts replaceable. 





“Hol- Grip” Insulated Electrode Holders grip rods at positive 45 
and 90° positions. Easy one hand operation. Made in 150, 200, 
300 and 500 ampere models. Light weight, cool running, simple 
operation, low cost. 
Redhead Ground Clamps come in Midget 
125 amp., Jr. 300 amp. and Sr. 500 
amp. models made of high copper alloy. 
Features insulated spring, clamp cable 
connector. Provides a portable, rugged, 
efficient, low cost ground. 


Free TWECOLOG gives full price and parts information on all 
TWECO Electrode Holders, Clamps, Splicers, Connec- 
tors, Terminals and Lugs. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
0. a i 
TWECO PRODUCTS CO. Wine ai 
Export: Henry R. Jahn & Son, 7 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: G. D. Peters & Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal-Toronto 


“CONNECT WITH TWECO"! 
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SPRINGS A-POPPIN’ 


7. DAY you'll find hundreds of thousands 


of Wickwire springs popping from scores of ma- 





chines like these. They may be straight, tapered, 
cone-shaped; tiny enough for a cigarette lighter or 


big enough for an overhead garage door. 


Operating these automatic coiling machines is no 
““feed-and-let-run’’ proposition. Meeting spring spec- 
ifications calls for correct design, skillful tool-making 
and precise adjustment of tools, cams and operating 
speeds. It takes experience to develop such skill. . . 
and many of Wickwire’s spring specialists have been 
doing it for over 25 years. During this time they have 
engineered well over 50,000 different spring designs. 

Our engineers are at your service in designing any 
conceivable type of wire spring or wire form. Why 
not write us? Also, let us send you our free book, 
It’s full of valuable 


engineering data about spring selec- 


“Springs and Formed Wires.” 







tion and performance. Just address 
your request to Spring Dept., The 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division 
of C. F. & I., 2 New Bond St., 


Worcester 6, Massachusetts. Nc 





W|| wickWIRE SPENCER SPRINGS 


A PRODUCT OF THE WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


SPRING SALES OFFICE AND PLANT— 2. New Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE—5CO Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES—Boston + Buffalo « Chicago « Denver * New York 
PACIFIC COAST—The California Wire Cloth Corp., Oakland 6, Calif. 
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FOR CANADA'S GREAT 


FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL MINES 
—Twelve miles from reels Canada 


in the heart of the rich nickel mining 
area, two newly completed Layne 
Well Units are now producing over 
3,000 Imperial Gallons of Water per 
Minute. Started in weather 30 degrees 
below zero, the two wells were drilled, 
equipped, tested and delivered with- 
out delay. Both wells are electric 
motor powered and are providing 
water for the mines and for the town- 
site. Ore from these mines is shipped 
to Norway for refining. 

Layne Well Water Systems are 
widely used throughout Canada, serv- 
ing cities, mines, paper pulp mills, air 
fields and army camps. As is the case 
elsewhere, these Canadian installa- 
tions are highly efficient, produce 
large quantities of water and are 
exceptionally dependable in all kinds 
of weather. 

For late literature, catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc., address: LAYNE & 
BOWLER, INC., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atiantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 
Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * Layne-Northern 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., Lake 
Charlies, La * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * 
Layne-New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co.. Columbus. Oho 
* Layne-Pacific. Inc., Seattle, Wash. * Layne-Texas 
Co., Houston, Texas * wne-Western Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. * Layne-Western Co. of Minn., Minneapolis, 
Minn. * International Water Supply Ltd., London, ¢ , 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, A., Mexico, D. F. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


CRESTA, CALIF.—Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
245 Market St., San Francisco, has awarded 
a $21,500,000 contract to T. E. Connolly Inc., 
461 Market St., San Francisco, for construc- 
tion of a surge tank, tunnel and related 
structures for a hydroelectric plant near 
here. 

LOS ANGELES—Eastern Smelting & Refining 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 by Joseph V. Broffman and associ- 
ates. Firm is represented by Balter & Bal- 
ter, 639 S. Spring St. 

LOS ANGELES—Century Steel Corp. has been 
formed with a capital of $500,000 by Lewis 
B. Kean and associates. Firm is represented 
by H. E. Higginson, 817 Van Nuys Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—Longview Fibre Co., 4814 
Loma Vista Ave., has awarded a $500,000 
contract to W. P. Neil Co., 4814 Loma Vista 
Ave., for construction of a factory. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. — National Iron Works, 
3438 Louis St., will build a $100,000 fabri- 
cating plant. 

PALO ALTO, CALIF.—United Heliocopters 
Inc., Stanley Hiller Jr., president, 625 El 
Camino Real, has awarded a $300,000 con- 
tract to Remmet Construction Co., 131 Uni- 
versity Ave., for erection of a 2-story plant. 

SALINAS, CALIF.—Salinas Metal Crate Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $1 
million by Calvin Davis and associates. Firm 
is represented by John A. Foley, 1224 Hearst 
Bidg., San Francisco. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—San Diego County 
Water Authority has awarded a $358,699 
contract to Pipe & Construction Co., Los 
Angeles, for erection of the west section of 
the San Diego Aqueduct’s Oceanside-Fall- 
brook extension. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
subsidiary of Consolidated Steel Corp., has 
received a steel pipe contract totaling about 
$6 million for the East Bay Municipal Dis- 
trict, Oakland. 

SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.—Pacific Can Co., 290 
Division St., San Francisco, has awarded a 
$225,000 contract to Cahill Construction Co., 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco, for erection 
of a plant. 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW, FLA. — Armour Fertilizer Works 
has let a $500,000 contract to Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., Birmingham, for construction of a 
phosphate plant. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Elmer E. Mills Corp., 153 W. Hur- 
on St., has awarded a contract to Robins 
Construction Co., 1009 N. Wells St., for 
erection of a $125,000 plant. 


CHICAGO—Supreme Products Inc., 320 E. 21st 
St., has awarded a contract to Ragnar Ben- 
son Inc., 4744 Rice St., for construction of a 
$300,000 factory. 


CREVE COEUR, ILL. — Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, unit of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., has started construction of an 
oxygen filling station and acetylene produc- 
ing plant here. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Aluminum Ore Co., 
3300 Missouri Ave., D. H. Tilton, works 
manager, will build a $750,000 plant for 
the manufacture of fluoride chemicals. 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Acme Broach Co., 510 
Ann Arbor Trust Bldg., has been formed by 
Francis J. LaPointe with a capital of $500,- 
000 to manufacture and sell tools, dies, jigs 
and machinery. 


DETROIT — Detroit Engineering & Machine 
Co., 411 S. Fort St., has been formed by 
Joseph C. Kalman with a capital of $200,- 
000. 


DETROIT—Dale Corp., 9114 E. Forest, has 
been formed by Dale Alderman with a capi- 


tal of $150,000 to manufacture and sell 
gages, tools, dies and machinery. 

DETROIT—Distel Tool & Machine Co., 2585 
Beaufait, has been formed by Richard Distel 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
and sell tools, dies, fixtures and jigs. 


DETROIT—Reproduction Products Co., 12790 
Westwood, has been formed by Roy N. Lee- 
mon with a capital of $200,000 to manufac- 
ture and sell blue print materials and equip- 
ment. 

DETROIT—Morris Farm Machinery Co., 8427 
Harper, has been formed by Fred B. Fitch 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
and sell farm machinery. 


FLINT, MICH.—Century Products Co., 1109 
E. Stewart, has been formed with a capital 
of $100,000 by J. A. Coletti to manufacture 
and sell machine tools, parts, dies, chucks 
and fixtures. 


HOLT, MICH.—Holt Products Co., Walnut St., 
has been formed by Ernest E. Hunt with a 
capital of $185,000 to manufacture and sell 
metal products. 


SAGINAW, MICH. — Wickes Corp., 515 N. 
Washington, has been formed by Harvey R. 
Wickes with capital of $10 million to manu- 
facture and sell machinery, tools and imple- 
ments. 


MISSISSIPPI 


LIBERTY, MISS.—Interstate Oil Pipeline Co., 
P. O. Box 1394, Tulsa, Okla., has awarded 
contracts totaling $195,000 to Refinery Main- 
tenance Co., P. O. Box 1349, Tulsa, for con- 
struction of pumping stations at Lake St. 
John and Cranfield near here. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK, N. J.—Federated Metals Smelting 
& Refining Co., 150 St. Charles St., has 
awarded a contract to Wallace J. Wilck, 
State St., Perth Amboy, for construction of 
a $250,000 project including a factory, ware- 
house and small heating plant. 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—E. A. Laboratories Inc., 
696 Myrtle Ave., plans to build a 5-story, 
$350,000 factory at 130 Spencer St. Plans 
are by Andrew V. Bekay, 323 Elmwood Ave. 

BUFFALO—Hewitt-Robins Inc., Kensington 
Ave., will build a $600,000 plant addition. 

FALCONER, N. Y.—Lindell-Eckberg Mfg. Co. 
Division of Croft Steel Products Inc., Mar- 
ket St., will build a $225,000 plant. En- 
gineers and architects are Kohl & Simon, 
1841 Broadway, N. Y. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. — International 
Paper Co. will build a steam boiler plant 
costing $1,250,000. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Martin Fireproofing 
Co., Beachridge, will build a $150,000 plant. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Syracuse Supply Co., 
314 W. Fayette St., Syracuse, will build a 
$150,000 plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Salem Spring Co. has 
been incorporated by Arthur A. Beam at 
2215 Berryhill Rd. with a capital of $100,- 
000 to manufacture and rebuild springs. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Southern Oxygen Co., 
Washington, will soon start construction of a 
$75,000 oxygen and acetylene manufacturing 
plant. A second plant will be built in the 
future. 


VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Philadelphia Gear Works 
has deferred construction of a branch plant 
until some time in 1948. Consulting engi- 
neers are Wiley & Wilson, Peoples Bank 
Bldg. 

BEDFORD, VA.—Virginia Rubatex Division of 
Great American Industries has a $150,000 
expansion program under way for an office 
building and plant. New equipment will be 
instailed costing an additional $500,000. 
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Built for | 
HEAVY DUTY 













Pittsburgh Gear's leadership is no 
accident. It was built on 30 years 
of gear making experience! Par- 
ticularly is this true in the pro- 
duction of Bevel Gears. For longer, 
trouble-free, economical perform- 
ance specify PITTSBURGH BEVEL 
GEARS. Available from 16 to 1 DP 
and diameters from 1¥%2” to 48”; 
face to 10”. Send your speci- 
fications for quotations. 





The Marschke Vari-Speed Grinder, the largest and most effi- 
cient of all heavy duty floor stand grinders, combines massive 
ruggedness with the dependability of accurately controlled 
wheel speed. 

A pair of variable speed sheaves are linked with the wheel 
guard adjustment in such manner that spindle speeds are 
automatically changed to maintain constant cutting speed 
when guards are reset to follow the wheel wear. This 
machine may also be equipped as a Multi-Speed Grinder, 






thus giving, a choice of three speed changes. | HELICALS + INTERNALS 
+ . ° | BEVELS 

These machines are made for wheel sizes ranging from SPURS + WORMS 

20” to 30” diameters and up to. 4” widths, driven through ‘SPECIALS 


multiple strand V belts and from 20 HP to 40 HP motors. 
For maximum metal removal at minimum abrasive cost, you 
need this Marschke grinder. Write for further information 
today. 











27th & Smallman Streets 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


ONNEGUT MOULDER CORPORATION MMM PIONEER PRODUCER OF QUALITY GEARS 
1806 MADISON AVENUE « INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA | 


AND MACHINE COMPANY 





VONNEGUT VONNEGUT MARSCHKE 
BRUSH BACKED ELECTRIC GRINDERS 
SANDER HEADS MOULDERS & BUFFERS 











Giant Size Dates Week by Week 


@ Easy to read at a glance—over- @Engineering data covering 


all size 12 x 20”. charts on wire and sheet metal 





@ Each weekly page includes full gages, screw threads, bolt 


current past and future month. heads, pipe and pipe fittings, 


® Beautiful, Inspirational four ears, metric equivalents and 


color illustration, spiral bound. complete 12 month calendar. 


m FREE THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


3650 North Avondale Avenue + Chicago 18, Illinois 
Detroit * Houston * CHICAGO « Los Angeles + Milwaukee 
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of 
GREY IRON GASTINGS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUGTION FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 
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GANG SLITTING KNIVES 


STANDARD for SERVICE and 
DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 


ly close Tolerances and Finish. 
Made by TOOLMAKERS. 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 














For INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1888 . . . We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. Vast plant fa- 
cilities of the most modern gear 
cutting equipment assure capa- 
ble handling of your production or special gear 
requirements. 


HELICAL and BEVEL GEARS—From 1” 
to 60” in diameter and from 24 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPUR GEARS-Size range from %,” 
to 150” in diameter. 32 DP to % DP. 
HERRINGBONE GEARS—Made from 
1” to 60” in diameter and from 10 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS—Made from 1” 
to 30” in diam. and 24 DP to 1% DP. 
WORM GEARS — Made from 1” to 
100” in diam. and from 24 DP to 1 DP. 
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YOUR GEAR INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


D.0.JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1140 W.MONROE ST, ° CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
COCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOCOEEOOOOEEE® 





IVE CRANES 


E- DIESEL - ELECTRIC 


melore) font 


GASOLIN 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°¥Sifo’* 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie 





























TURN TO STEEL @eee 


for help in locating scarce materials or machinery. The “Used & 
Rebuilt Equipment—Materials” section is the weekly meeting place 
for buyers and sellers of good used machinery and materials. 
Rates are moderate. For further information write today to STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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for Power Presses, Hand and 
Foot Presses of all makes. 


* 

66 Styles of Punches 
48 Styles of Dies 
Carried in New York Stock 
for immediate shipment. 
e 





ANNOUNCES 


| STAINLESS STEEL 









Special sizes and types; such as, 
bending, double or single rounding, 
double or single cut-off, mitre, knock- 
out, fluorescent, etc. of punches and 
dies are made to order. 





A dgale SHAPES 





NON-CORRODING “ALLENS” for applications 
where steel is subject to excessive moisture, chemi- | 
a cal fumes or corrosive vapors. Made of ‘‘18-8 Type’ 
E) Stainless, non-heat treated, non-magnetic. Set 2 
screws: stock sizes #6 to 4" diameter; cap screws: @ Punches and dies for the metal-working trades have been 
#8 to 4”. N.C. threads only. Class 3 fit; Allen 7 our specialty for over fifty years. We know the work these 


precision fastenings... Order of your local Allen 7 tools must do—we make them to do that work. 
Distributor, or write us for samples and literature. 


_ Regular Semi-Circular . 
Oval End Oval 








For maximum performance it’s Lewthwaite Punches and Dies. 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY | New civevlers: evellable. 


HARTFORD 2, é : CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





Severance CARBIDE MIDGET MILLS 


‘ity Operate at grinding-wheel speeds 
110 Outlast scores of mounted points VA / 7 f ff 
“wy Cut 50 times faster 
MANY SHAPES and SIZES 
Cut hard materials - Rockwell 65-C Write for Catalog No. 16 


May be REGROUND time-after-time by Severance—savings are thus multiplied 


SEVERANCE TOOL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


770 lowa Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


‘ey DIFFERENTIAL 


=." STEEL CAR x CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 

























ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL , 


For All Purposes 
68 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 




















with the New 












DI-ACRO 
This newest member of the DI-ACRO “DIE-LESS 
DUPLICATING” family of Machines brings you accur- 


ROD PARTER 
acy, speed, capacity range and ease of operation fully up to 


the standards of DI-ACRO Benders, Brakes, Shears. “PARTS OFF” MANY MATERIALS 









Do you require precision?— The DI-ACRO Rod Parter holds ei ee gs oS eo 
tolerance to .001” on duplicated cuts. The ends are square, Brass « Copper « Bi-Metals ‘ewe types 








and roundness is maintained. of plastics « Fibre * Rubber » Wood 
Do you want speed?—The Rod Parter exceeds output of “DIE-LESS DUPLICATING” 
other methods with equal accuracy, on rods and bars up CATALOG! ? 

to 5". Torrington Roller Bearings incorporated in an Shown parts pratense samant ae 






. expense by DI-ACRO Benders, 
exclusive multiple leverage arrangement provide remark- Brakes, Shears, Rod Parters, 


able ease of operation in both heavy and light materials. Notchers, Punches. Send for 
your free copy. 


Pronounced ''DIE- ACK-RO"’ _ O'NnEIL- /RWIN hilar C0. 
=— =e p ves Banus 304 EIGHTH AVENUE e LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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SIMONDS GEARS 








SPUR ¢ BEVEL « MITRE 
* WORM ¢ WORM GEARS « RACKS 


Large diameters! Heavy types--in cast 
or forged steel, gray iron, bronze, silent 
steel, rawhide or bakelite. Over 50 
years’ experience in quality gear making! 


Stock Carrying Distributors of Ramsey Silent Chain 
Drives and Couplings * Emergency Service! 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


Liberty at 25th «+ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








AVAILABLE PRESS CAPACITY 


20 TO 90 TONS 10 FT PRESS BRAKE 


WELDING 10 FT SHEAR ASSEMBLY 
PLATING HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


MODERN TOOL ROOM INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
WRITE, BOX 314 BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











e PICKLING TANKS e 
ePLATING TANKS e 


eANODIZE TANKS e 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 


HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT co. 








KARDONG FOUR-WAY BENDER 


Model D-2 


The Model D-2 Kardong Bender 
is a Four Direction Horizontal 
bender. With this bender when 
bending large bars it is not 
necessary to turn bars over to 
make reverse or second bends 
or 180 degree hook bends. The 
Model D-2 is equipped to bend 
bars around collars from 2 inch 
to 6 inch in diameter. Also made 
to bend up to 8 inch in diameter. 
Capacity of Model D-2 1% inch 
Square Bars. The Model D-2 is 
a production bender for concrete 
reinforcing steel for shop or fabri- 
cating plant. Ask for our catalog 
of our complete line of reinforcing 


bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














tn, 


Member Metal Treating Institute 


COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 





 — 
ITTSBURGH 














\ NAET _ 
Promptly made to your Scp 

exact specifications. We can furnish /) 

any size or style of perforations desired /) 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. OY 

Q” 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 — Chicago, Til. 












THE BELMONT IRON WorKS 4m) 
a 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 





RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Engineers—Fabricators—Erectors—Contractors—Exporters 
Shops—Philadelphia—Eddystone—Royerstord 
Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 





New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 











ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 


ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 










EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 
1166 B. F. Jones Law Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 
Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 
High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 

Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—4213 














WEINMAN PUMP & SUPPLY CO. \ 


317 SOUTH MAIN STREET PITTSBURGH 20, PENNA. 
HYDRAULIC & LUBRICATING OIL EQUIPMENT 


Designers and. Suilders of 
FOR STEEL MILLS AND HEAVY INDUSTRIES 














Excellent facilities 
for export 
shipment 




























BOOKS 


On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Wanted 


HYDRAULIC PRESS 


For straightening castings 250 to 300 ton "C” 
type. Prefer both horizontal and vertical rams. 
Give full description including age and price. 
Write Box 259, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, QO. 








Wanted—SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes, Galvanized, Cold 
and Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and 
Copper. 6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum 
. Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 
16 to 30 inclusive. 
Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 
901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
TRinity 4713 








Wanted 
Cold Rolled?Sheets, Deep Drawing 
Gauges 16 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 
Assorted by gauges and sizes. 
Pickled and Oiled Sheets 
Gauges 16 to 26. Minimum size 36 x 72. 
Potomac Industries Corp. 


198 Broadway York 7, N. Y. 
"Tetephone: cortianat “- 6642 








Wanted 
STEEL ROD 


%" to 1%” ASTM A-1539, Structural Grade. 


Potomac Industries Corp. 
198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
Teiephone: COrtlandt 7-6642 








OVERHEAD CRANES 


1-TON Crane 87’8” S Northern 76’ Span 
is 24’ S Crane 57'3” Spa P&H 40’ Span 
poen al to Shepard 27’ 6 Whiting 38’ Span 
Detroit 18’6" Ss 6-TON 20-TON 
Cleveland yf Span Shaw 21’10%” Span Overhead Crane 60 Span 
Shepard ’ Span —— g 75’ Span 
Charging & Quenching . i 

2-TON wep 32’ & 36’ Spans ~ S14" Span — 
Louden 19’2” Span 'o ‘a 6°7%” Span 25-TON 
Northern 28’ S 8-TON AHiance 38’2” Span 
P&H 31'10%” Spa: P&H 80’ Span Bedford 67'8” Span 
3-TON 10-TON Overhead Crane 74°47 
Shaw 51’2” Span Span 
ar Tramrail 27% Cloveland “Ei'se s a P&H 80’ Span 
P&li 37’6” Span Crane 60° Span 30-TON 
P&H 42'1%” Span Shaw 67’6” Fy Morgan 55’ Span 
5-TON Shaw 80°9" § — 

w 80°9” 35-TON 
Alliance 95’ pean» et Span Overhead Crane 744” 
Crane 47°3” Span _— Span 
Crane 76’ Span 1S-TON 40-TON 
en Pe Span erhead Crane 74'4” Niles 151'9%” Span 
Detroit $4” Span Outoor Crane 57'5%" SOTON 
Northern 82’ Span Span Alliance 52’ Span 
Northern 29’ Alliance 48’9%” Span Morgan 50’ Span 
P&H $1'10” Span New gf 50'6” Span 75-TON 
P&H 72’1” Span Morgan 82 64'8%” Span 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 


49 Vanderbilt Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hil) 4-1616 








WANTED 
GAS OR ELECTRIC FURNACE 


For melting{steel. 6 to 10 ton capacity 
per hour. 


Contact 
Lycoming Steel Products, Inc. 


233 Broadway. New York 7, .N. Y. 
BEekman 3-3045 











Wanted 
71/2 TON OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANE 


Adaptable to 71’ 442” span, 25 ft. lift, 4’10” 
truss clearance, 440 V., 3 Ph., 60 Cy. current. 
er ~ less than ten ‘years old. Eenivalent te 








RAIL 

STEEL PLATE 
STRUCTURALS, PIPE, 
TUBING, WIRE ROPE, 


FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS SCRAP 


BOUGHT- SOLD 


LIQUIDATED 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
of Washington 








NEW AND 


RAIL RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

© FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 























or Northern cranes. 
ay « Seattle 8, Wash. « Lander PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED sees ated ae Sena - NEW YON SAN PRaneene 
Michigan Division Detroit 9, Mich. 
Wanted RELAYING RAIL New RAILS Relayers 


2—36” Gauge, 25 to 35-Ton, Diesel 
Mechanically operated Locomotives. 
Plymouth _ preferred. Other types 








TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen'l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 








All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 








considered. iit tee al enema tt oa 480 Lexington M. K. FRANK Park Bldg. 

Ave., New Stack Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. KNOXVILLE, TENN. « PORTSMOUTH, VA. York, N.Y. Reno, Nev. Santina, Pa. 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








MATERIALS| 

















FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barciay 7-2111 
?. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Wainut 
Michigan Distributor 
Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2009 Fenkell Ave., a 
Phone— Townsend 8-1172 





AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—175’' CFM Inger.-Rand 2 cyl. vert. 150 
P.S.1. Type XIV, dir. con. to G.E. 50 HP 
DC motor, 230 V. 400 RPM. Mounted on 
factory cast iron base. Complete with in- 
tercooler, unloader and access. 


2—1500 CFM Penna. 110 P.S.I. horiz. 2 stage, 
Class DCE-2, with direct motor drive 300 
HP Elec. Mach. syn. motor, 3 ph. 60 cy. 
2300 V. 225 RPM, with intercooler and 
aftercooler and access. Request Bulletin 
D-100 for other compr. in stock. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSFORMER CO. 
Box 566 Dalton, Pa. 














For Sale 
5/8" OD X 22 gauge Wall Cold Rolled 
Tubing Mill Lengths 
Mill Price f. 0. b. Chicago 


HARRISON SHEET STEEL COMPANY 
4718 West Fifth Avenue Chicago 

















ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER, INC. 
221 LIVER BLDG PITTSBURGH 22. PA 





» 


» 


» 














© 
dvert 1S 'Z IN STEEL... The “‘Used and Rebuilt 


Equipment’’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13. 




















Opportunities 





TOOL STEEL BUSINESS 
For Sale 
Including stock of steel and equipment. 


HERCULES STEEL CO. 
246 Hanna Bidg. Cleveland 15, O. 
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‘Representatives Wanted Professional Services 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. SINCE 1938 
engaged in the designing of tools, dies, die cast 
dies, special machines, products, processing, 
time study, plant layout; and assisting in hav- 
ing built, expediting, and inspecting this equip- 
ment. Wishes to secure services of sales rep- 
resentatives in various cities handling similar 
but non-competitive accounts. SPECIAL EN- 
GINEERING SERVICES, INC., 8161 Livernois 


Ave., Detroit 4, Michigan. 








38 years experience designing and installing 
GALVANIZING PLANTS for every purpose 


W. H. SPOWERS, JR. 


NEW YORK: 
551 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON: 
Parkfairfax 
Alexandria, Va. 








STEEL 
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o 
Employment Service 
SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 37 


years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 





technical and executive positions of the calibre | 
indicated through a procedure individualized to | 


each client’s requirements. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity covered and 


present position protected. Send only name and | 


address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 | 
Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. S, 109 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Positions Wanted 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 


Fully qualified all phases industrial relations 
—safety. With present employer 12 years. 
Seeks personnel or executive position with 
progressive company. 
Write Box 251 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














PLANT MANAGER, FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
experience as designer, production manager and 
works manager on small precision mechanical 
mechanisms plus very broad experience in mass 
production of small wire and pressed metal parts 
and assemblies. Capable of managing and ex- 
panding medium size plant. Interested only in 
reliable, progressive company offering complete 
responsibility for all manufacturing operations. 
Write Box 261, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, . 0. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, AM.-ME, REC- 
ognized authority on machine design, develop- 
ment and research. Excellent references and 
service record. Now employed wishes to re- 
locate in like responsible permanent post. 
replies to Box 258, 
Cleveland 13, O. 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Accounts Wanted 


| car rebuilding and reclamation plant. 


All | 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER, STAINLESS | 


Steel specialist, well established in Chicago, de- 
sires additional account. Write Box 246, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts you 
in touch with trained, efficient, 
reliable men looking for new 
lines. Write STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 





Wanted 
ROLLING MILL SUPERVISOR 


Progressive Chicago steel plant desires a competent 
and experienced man who is presently employed 
and interested in securing a position with excellent 
opportunities. Give full details regarding age, 
experience, education, etc. Write Box 245, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








STAINLESS STEEL ENGINEER 


Must be capable of estimating and designing 
fabricated work and must have thorough knowledge 
of manufacturing and methods in both sheet work 
and plate work. Will be required to set up new 
operation. Give age, experience, references and 
salary range. Write Box 260, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








CAPABLE ERECTION MANAGER 


Prefer engineering graduate experienced in 
planning construction of all types steel 
buildings, bridges, capable making costs 
and handling erection crews. Excellent op- 
portunity for permanent employment com- 
petent engineer. 
Write Box 262, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 











GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILROAD 

Applicant | 
to be from thirty to thirty-seven years of age. 

No less than five years in supervision of general | 
plant operations. Reply Box 247, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Cleveland 13, 


WANTED 


Designer and Experimental Manager 
Established Farm Machinery Factory 








Excellent opportunity for a man 
experienced in designing of Farm 
Implements and related tools, dies, 
jigs and patterns for Gray Iron 
and Malleable Castings. Must be 
capable of laying out work and 
supervising manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

Permanent position with pension 
plan. In reply, cover fully age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address Box 35 


Stillwater - Minnesota 











WANTED — GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
Long established drop forge plant located in the 


East, offers an unusual opportunity to an ex- 
perienced man of proved ability who is thorough- 
ly familiar with die design, die shop operation, 
heat treating, hammer and machine shop opera- 
tions, estimating, etc. Apply by letter, giving 
all details as to experience, references and salary 
expected. If possible, include recent snapshot. 
All applications will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. Write Box 254, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 


oO. 
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SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or Combined with Non-Metal Mate- 
rials 





WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














ALMA PAYS THE FREIGHT 


* Job Machining 

* Production Machining 

* Automatic Screw Machining 
* Heat Treating—Welding 

* Tools—Jigs—Fixtures—Gages 
* Special Machinery 

* Designing—Engineering 

* Complete Assemblies 

* Modern Factory 








Send In Your Blue Prints 
For Quotation. 


ALMA MOTOR COMPANY 


Office—1434 National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone, Clifford 2716 
Detroit 26, Michigan e 
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THE MAINTENANCE CREW 
CAN CHEER, TOO 


1. Better guards to shield mill and adja- 
cent parts from scale and water. 


2. More accessible and improved roll ad- 
justments. 


3. All rotating shafts mounted in oil-tight 
casings. 


4. All gears enclosed in oil-tight casings. 


5. Roll spindle bearings lubricated from 
centralized grease system. 


6. Drives lubricated from centralized oil 
system. 


7. Individual motor drives (more flexibility 
in setting ratio of reduction, and longer 
roll life.) 



















ASSOCIATED COMPANY: HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND 


more and better pipe at less cost— 


Out with the old...in with the new. 

























Aetna-Standard announces another improvement in the manufacture of 
pipe in the continuous butt weld process. A new 10-stand forming and 
welding mill in place of the conventional 6-stand mill. 


The 10-stand mill produces three distinct production and cost advantages: 


|. Much greater output. Production will be as much as 50% greater 
on some sizes of pipe than with mills now in use. The reason— 
use of wider skelp, greater reduction and elongation. 


2. Higher furnace efficiency. Use of wider skelp for the small sizes 
of pipe utilizes furnace capacity to better advantage. Speed 
through furnace need not be increased to increase production. 

3. Better quality. It has been proven that the more work done in 
reducing increases quality of weld. 

As in all fields, industry looks to the leader for new ideas and new devel- 
opments. In continuous butt weld pipe and seamless tube, Aetna-Standard 
has built more mills than all other companies combined. 

The first installation of the new Aetna-Standard 10-stand continuous butt 
weld pipe mill is nearing completion. If you want more information on design, 
production, costs or other phases of this type of pipe mill, let us hear from you. 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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